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CHAPTER I. 

THE TVANDEimtO TRIBES OP TDE SSCCAK. 

Dcteing the monsoon, and particularly near Gunes- 
kondy, we often see an encampment of ^7ild•lookmg 
men, women, and still wilder, untameable, little 
children. 

They are called Weyds, and are aboriginal, with 
a language distinct from all other Hindoo dialects. 
They carry about medicines for sale to the neigh- 
bouring villages. I have frequently met them on 
the plains, when they used to show me their medi- 
cines, principally powdered herbs — some in gourds, 
others ip .cocoa*nut shells. 
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THE WEYES 


The little children arc quite s-ivage, nccUaces 
of shells and heads are their principal covering 
The scanty dress of the men is the colour of bnck- 
dust, especially worn by those who worship Siva 
In October and November they visit the hills to 
dig for medicinal roots, and collect the scales of the 
pangolin mams — a scaly^lizard shaped animal, about 
four feet long, very like a land alligator ^ These 
scales, as well as the medicines, are put into their 
wallets, and earned about the country for ‘lalc 
Tigers’ claws, also, when procurable, are esteemed 
a valuable addition to the stock of the wallet , a 
necklace of them round a child’s neck is on in 
fallible safeguard against the evil eye Tigers’ 
flesh IS also a favourite specific, and large quantities 
of it are consumed m all diseases where medicine 
of a healing nature is required It is also believed 
to pre dispose to anger, and «^wallowed from a 
motive analogous to that of the running footman, 
who ate hare to make him fleet There is 
always sure to he, in some corner of the wallet, a 
small bottle or gourd full of tigers’ fat — a sovereign 

'Y^-innrgi7in-Ai£u xati eater, anti Siga TorTiis food with 
huge claws, which give him a Ter 7 formidable appearance, 
though he IS perfectlj h-urmless Ho is covered all over with 
a kind of armour, of tnangnlar shaped, homy scales, which 
are said to be strong taough to turn a bullet 
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remedy against all the infirmities of old age. The 
Weyds also carry quantities of jackal skins, which 
they sell to persons who believe them to be very 
efficacious in curing rheumatism. 

The "Weyds keep quite distinct from other classes 
in their marriages, which are performed by a 
gooroo — a lay priest of their tribe, who has often 
to be sent for from a great distance to perform the 
ceremony; after which the red powder, goolal, is 
profiisely distributed, and a plentiful meal pro- 
vided in which the chief article is frequently the 
flesh of jackals or foxes, for they arc not nice in 
these matters. 

There are several wandering tribes in the Deccan; 
but, next to the "Weyds, the Bunjaras most attracted 
my notice. Passing an encampment of these peo- 
ple once, at the llahabaleshwur Hills, I stopped to 
take a sketch of one of the women in her picturesque 
dress. The moment I began to draw, she fell into 
a fit of laughter, rolling herself in the dust, which 
did not improve her appearance ; end whenever I 
endeavoured to take up the pencil again, she re- 
commenced the laughing and rolling. I saw it was 
hopeless, so I went on my way, and no doubt she 
thought me us extraordinaiy as I did her. 

The following details are taken from a 
B 2 
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paper m the ‘Bomhay Literary Transactions,’ en 
titled ‘ An Account of the Origin, History, and 
Manners of the Eace of Men, called Bunjaras,’ 
written by Captain Brigg — 

“ It IS generally known, that previous to the 
Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, in the four- 
teenth century, this part of India was divided into 
five nations 

“ ^^Iountalns, forests, and rivers ivithout bridge^, 
separated these people, but still did not prevent 
their mutual intercourse, and a constant traffic was 
carried on between them , thus, one tnbe would 
supply silks aud cloth, which another purchased 
with gold Independently of trade m articles of 
luxury, however, the nature of the country, of the 
climate, and of the inhabitants of India, promotes 
an intercourse essential to their very existence 
“ The uncertainty of the periodical fall of ram is 
frequently productive of famine , and, in such a 
c-ise the only alternatives left for the people of one 
part of the country, are either to emigrate to 
another, or to have gram brought to them the 
latter, therefore, is naturally adopted, and has been 
for ages carried on by the Bunjaras by means of 
bullocks, which they are to be seen conducting 
with their heavy burdens, either toiling up the 
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Ghauts, or leisurely traversing the plains from 
village to village 

“The leading bullock is generally a finer animal 
than his fellows, and is decorated with large tassels 
of red and black wool, and a bell, the monotonous 
Jingle of which always announces the approach of a 
tribe of Bunjaras ” 

Bunjara is a compound Hindoo word, signifying 
* burning the woods,* or ‘ living m the woods ’ 
Captain Bngg thinks the latter, as ‘bun,' or ‘run,' 
means either a wood or waste 

When they halt they never put up in a village, 
but at some distance outside, and near water if 
possible They pitch their camp of small tents, 
composed of a single web of cloth raised on a ridge 
by a cord snpporfed between two short poles, and 
pegged down at the ends The loads of the bullocks 
are piled in regular rows, and the bullocks driven 
out to graze, cooking, eating, and sleeping, occupy 
the afternoon, and towards evening the bullocks are 
brought m and piqueted m rows to strong pegs 
driven into the ground Long before daj light the 
whole camp is astir The tents are struck, the 
loads placed on the bullocks , the youuger children 
set astnde on the mother's hip, or tied in a cloth on 
her shoulder, and the whole * Tanda,’ as such an 
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encampment is called, is in motion, and they travel 
on for ten or twenty miles, till the heat of the fore 
noon sun, or a suitable place for encamping, in 
duces them to stop for the day 

Every ‘ Tanda ’ is under a ‘ naik,' or leader, who 
regulates its movements, and agrees with the mer 
chants for the carnage of their goods Their staple 
occupations are carrying grain, and cotton, down to 
the coast and bringing hack salt, and bulky articles 
of foreign import But, whatever goods may be 
entiusted to his care, it is said, that no Bunjara 
naik was ever known to betray his trust, or behave 
dishonestly with regard to the goods committed to 
his charge 

This people were divided into four classes, their 
manners, language and habits being q^uite distinct 
from the other tribes of the Deccan They are 
ceitamly foreigners, and claim a Bajpoot descent, 
and it is probable they arrived with the Moguls 
when they invaded that country 

The costume of the women is peculiar — much 
more like what is seen in the sculptures of very old 
temples— than anythmg in the Hmdoo habiliments 
of the present day It is very picturesque There 
is a hoddice rather long in finnt, and a strong dark 
blue petticoat , they wear many heavy ma'ssive 
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rings ofivory round tbeir arms and legs. The hair 
is knotted behind and tied with cowries, and red 
silk tassels, and sometimes gold or silver ornaments 
are suspended from the head. The men fasten their 
short trowsers round the waist with several gay 
coloured tassels. They are a remarkably finely 
made handsome race, and there is frequently seen 
among them, what is rare in India, a brilliant high 
colour in the cheeks of the young people. The 
young women arc often extremely handsome ; but 
a life of exposure and severe toil soon makes them 
look coarse. 

Their primitive, secluded, and independent mode 
of existence is very carious. 

* In the rains ’ they are to be found among the 
deep grassy glens of Mysore, or Berar — in places 
where there are no inhabitants, and, consequently, 
no cultivation. In such situations they make 
themselves huts of boughs, or stretch out their 
small tents tightly, so that they may turn off the 
rain. 

The cattle are let loose to graze, care being 
taken that two active young lads go with them, 
well-armed with a good serviceable spear, and ac- 
companied, if possible, by a buffalo, for which this 
reason is assigned, that the buffalo will always run 
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to the rescue of a man or beast, attacked by a 
tiger. This may seem incredible, but I knew of a 
case at the hills, when a herd of bufTulos drove ofi 
a tiger who was about to seize one of the drove. 

Two other well-attested cases have also been 
mentioned to me, in which the herdsman was at- 
tacked or threatened by a tiger, and rescued by 
his buffalos, 'which formed themselves into a com- 
pact body and charged the intruder. 

The Bunjaras having disposed of their cattle by 
sending them out to graze, some busy thcnisclvcs 
in weaving a strong cloth, which is used for grain 
bags, others seek the plant, croiahrtajuncea (of 
which the cloth is made), which, when ripe by tho 
end of the rains, is beaten out into fibre, to bo 
worked up at leisure. 

By the time the rains are over, the cattle are ia 
a condition to receive their loads, and away they 
go towards the coast, taking with them some cows, 
as well as bullocks, and not unfrcquently a stray 
pony or two, which gradually lose their proper 
horse pace, and assume the leisurely tread of tho 
bullock. Till lately the cows were always exempt 
fiom carrying burdens, and old Bunjaras account 
for the decay of their trade and tho supcrccssion of 
the pack-bullock, by carts, and other new-fangled 
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contrivances, as a judgment on their race, for their 
covetousness in not respecting the sacred character 
of the cow, and in using her as a common beast of 
burden. 

High up in Nimar, between the rivers Nerbudda 
and Taptee, are some of the extensive wastes 
where the Bunjaras dwell, and where other people 
are afraid to make permanent abode-, by reason of 
the malaria. That, however, does not affect the 
Banjaras much, as they move off before the bad 
season in November and December. 

They have one remaikable custom, that of 
keeping a hard, who recites the doings of their 
forefathers, and, at their great festivals, sings and 
plays on the guitar. This is one of their Rajpoot 
characteristics. 

They keep large numbers of very handsome but 
fierce dogs, looking like rough, shaggy greyhounds, 
and can scarcely be prevailed upon to part with 
them. These dogs are used both to protect their 
property and for hunting, of which they are very 
fond ; men, women, and children all join’ng in the 
chase. 

Among other wild-looking wandering people, 
were some who seemed to live for nothing but to 
go head over heels. Among them were often young 
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women, genenlly with very beautiful figures, who 
were accompanied by men playing a small drum 
The women often run for some distance by the 
carnages of Europeans, every now and then per 
forming ‘soubresauts,' and overtaking the carnage 
again, they would re commence these ungraceful 
gambols till they were quite breathless 

These people are, I believe, called * Kolhatees ’ 
Then, there are others, who go about with baskets 
of snakes Among them is the cobra, this the 
men, when they see an European walking or driv- 
ing, instantly take out of the basket, and throw 
into the middle of the road Then, out of another 
basket jumps a mun goose, ''■ which seizes the snake, 
and a fearful battle follows , the snake bites the 
mun goose, and the latter attacks the snake The 
mun goose squeals, and one thinks it is in the last 
agony , not at all , it gets away, runs off, and, as 
the owner asserts, seeks an herb, which entirely 
cures the wound it has received , though sceptical 
people declare that the fangs of the snakes 
which are trained for these exhibitions are always 
extracted beforehand The mun goose is a pretty 
little animal , it is kept as a pet, and as a 
protection against snakes, on which, in a wild 
state, It habitually makes war These snake- 
9 An icimeuman reiy like an ash coloured ferret 
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•W'lllahs run also by the side of carriages, bolding 
up a snnbe’s head, and calling out for ^pice ^ 
Men, leading bears, are often seen attended by a 
goat and a monkey or two In stations where 
European officers or any government officials are 
to be found, they usually content themselves with 
making the unhappy bear dance and perform 
antics , but I have heard of their using the bear, 
in remote villages, to ternfy the peasants, and 
extort money, by making it stand sentry at the 
door of a house till the inmates complied with the 
owners demand, and induced him to move on A 
degree of tyranny nearly equal to that exercised 
by the owners of barrel organs in our own 
country 

It would be an endless task to enumerate all the 
half wild and lagabond tribes, which lead a kind of 
gipscy life, in the plains of the Deccan, where there 
IS never any heavy ram to force them to seek better 
shelter than is afforded by the rude tents or mat 
huts in which they live I am sorry to say most 
of them have but an indifferent reputation for 
honesty, and so formidable were the depredations of 
some classes, that the same department which had 
been organized under Colonel Sleeman to Suppress 


> A small com 
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Thuggee, was employed when Thugs^ became scarce, 
to trace out the system of gang robbery, by which 
many of these tribes subsisted , and the officers 
ha^e been as successful against the robbers as they 
were against the murderers One of the officers 
drew up a list of the wandering and other predatory 
tribes, in the habit of infesting the districts of the 
Bombay Presidency, with their occupation both os- 
tensible and real ® It was printed by government 
as an official paper 

He enumerates no less than seventy one such 
distinct tribes, and I am assured that he has by no 
means exhausted the catalogue 

These tribes neither intermarry nor interfere 
with each other’s peculiar pursuit, which is too 
often some form of robbery , some rob only by night, 

* I OQcc saw &t tho hitU several Thug “approvers” who 
hail been pardoned, and were croploj-cd by the Govemroent 
03 agents rn the suppression of Thuggee I heard one of 
these men oim to having committed one hundred murders 
lie was anxious to exhibit before me his mode of casting the 
noose Tins I declined witnessing, remembering a story I 
hal heard of a gentleman at Bombay having allowed 
himself to bo made a tham nctiin , but unfortunately the 
Tiiug pifi’ied fne bairikcnanct ratlicr too tightly, and the 
poor gentleman half suffocatcil called out in agony to he 
relevcd from his peculiar and painful position 

* \ ide paper by Captain Harvey, m the Police selections 
from the records of government, Bombay, 1853 
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others invariably by day ; some commit burglaries, 
others only petty thefts j one tribe confines itself 
to picking pockets, another to some peculiar form 
of swindling. Thus a tribe is mentioned as distin- 
guished by all the women being thieves, who rob in 
regular gangs, under their female leaders, while the 
men are ostensibly basket-makers, and are left at 
borne to perform the household duties of cooking and 
tending the children. The real jugglers known as 
Tergolhs or Golhurs are said not to he professional 
thieves, but* go about ezbiliting tricks, many of 
which would attract attention, by their cleverness, 
even in a London theatre. A veiy common one, is 
to plant the stone of a mango tree in a pot which 
is covered up, and when uncovered is found to con- 
tain a small mango tree with Unit on it. A boy 
is tied up in a net, thrust into a basket and covered 
over with a blanket, when the blanket is removed 
the boy is gone, and answers when called from a 
neighbouring field or from a tree. This of course 
is done by ventriloquism. It is not only that some 
of the tricks are very good, but the whole appa- 
ratus is so very simple. There is no stage, no care- 
fully managed artificial light. The juggler attracts 
attention by a few taps on a small drum, or a note 
or two on a rude pipe j a person goes out to see 
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what IS the matter, and retnrns with the request 
that the juggler may he allowed to show off a few 
tnchs for the amusement of the people of the house, 
and if leave he granted, the artist sets down his 
bags and baskets containing all his ‘ stage pro- 
perties,’ and after a few preliminary tumbles or 
tricks with cups and balls proceeds to show off his 
feats of legerdemain on the gravel*walk in front of 
the verandah 

1 will conclude this chapter with an account of 
the Bohras and Khojas, although they are not wan- 
dering wild tnhes The word *Bohra’ means 
* merchant’ All real Bohras are Mussulmans; 
they are often pedlars , therefore, pedlars arc popu- 
larly known as Bohras, just as old clothes men are 
set down as Jews , but the name properly belongs 
to a peculiar sect of Mahomedan's, looked on by 
others ns heretic^ Many Banians of the Jam 
sect follow the same calling as the regular Bohras, 
hut they have no right to the name These pedlars 
have shops in the bazaars, but almost every day 
you see them coming slowly up to the European 
bungalows, followed by men, often by women, 
carrying large baskets and boxes, m which are a 
variety of goods They generally go to a back- 
door, as they are very much protected by ayahs 
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and ladies’*maids, ■who look forward to tho Bohras’ 
visit with as much satisfaction as the gentleman of 
the house does the contrary. The maid is sure to 
tell her mistress she wants something, and that 
something, whether a yard of tape, or ten of broad- 
cloth, is sure to be at the bottom of the last box; 
so the lady and her maid have the satisfaction of 
seeing the contents of five or six boxes. In them 
is everything, from a Delhi shawl embroidered in 
gold, to a piece of “Welsh flannel, but not all indis- 
criminately packed up together. 

There is, however, one basket called ^chow- 
chow,* which literally means a mixture — in fact, 

‘ hodge*podge ’ or “odds and ends'’ — and in it is 
contained a mass of mingled objects, good, bad> 
and indifferent, something like the subjects of this 
book, the two latter probably predominating. 

“Lady Sahib want fine cheese? here ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cab'n,’ (which the Bobrah had just purchased 
at a sale). I got good pickle. There box of 
French gloves. Take soap Lady Sahib ? ” Then 
he tempts the lady’s maid with a gay ribbon, and 
by degrees, the contents of the chow-chow basket are 
displayed. Side by side stand a bottle of anchovy 
sauce, and one of tincture of rhubarb. There lies a 
Wiltshire cheese, surrounded by Goa lace, English 
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tapes, and French ribbons. There are bottles of 
ink, blacking and hair-dye in the neighbourhood of 
fringes, pins and needles. There are gum and 
gauzes lower down ; toothbrushes; flannel jackets 
and cigars; deeper and deeper are found more 
treasures, till at last the contents of the basket are 
exhausted ; and after the Bohra has shown bis 
numerous goods, all ends in half-a-yard of 
ribbon being bought for Madame Sahibs* cap ! 

The goods are then replaced, all is packed up, the 
boxes put on the men and womb’s heads again, 
and they all move off patiently, and without grum- 
bling ; and what is still more extraordinay, leave the 
mistress and lady's maid quite exempt from any 
qualms of conscience, at having given the poor 
people so much trouble. 

It is very difficult to leam anything certain about 
the history of the Bohras, or their doctrines, partly 
because they are peculiarly reserved, *and averse to 
tell strangers about themselves, but more from their 
general ignorance of all matters unconnected with 
trade. 

A Bohrah, with any pretension to learning, is not 
to be met with ; and thdr priests, or Moollabs, are 
as ignorant as the laity. 

They are most commonly met ivith in Western 
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India, near tlie coast from Cntcb to Goa ; scattered 
colonies arc found in most large towns on the coast 
of Arabia and Persia. About Broach, and the 
Gulf of Cambay, they hold land, and are as thrifty 
and industrious in cultivating it, as their commer- 
cial brethren are in trading. 

Their head- quarters are at Booranpoor, on the 
Tapty, near Asseerghur and Surat, where their 
head Moollah lives. Their doctrines are but little 
known, but they arc generally regarded by the 
more orthodox sect, as partaking of the Ismalitc 
heresies j and like the Kbjas, believe their Aga 
to hold the keys of heaven, so that no Bohra 
can enter paradise without a certificate or passport 
from him. This passport is given literally, and in 
a tangible sheet of paper, specifying the heavenly 
inheritance reserved for the deceased. A large 
sum of money is paid to the Moollah for this paper, 
whicli is buried with the corpse, and is believed by 
the lower orders, at all events, to be necessary to 
save the deceased from a kind of purgatory. 

There arc different opinions as to the country 
feem whence they erigliaelly eame. It has been, 
asserted that, from their features, genius, and 
manners, they are of Jewish origin. There are 
others who -believe they came originally from 
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Turkish Arabia, or Syria, driven out by persecu- 
tion ior their heretical opinioM. 

About twenty years ago, a great fire broke out 
in Surat, and it is aiBnned that whole families of 
women and children perished in the fiames, rather 
than save their lives hy exposing themselves in the 
public streets. This gives some idea of the more 
than Oriental scclnsion in which they live. 

■When the Bohras pray, they wear an appropri- 
ate dress, which is daily washed. 

The Kojas are a kindred tribe of Mahomedan 
heretics. They do not* usually, like the Bohras, 
travel about as pedlars, but in Bombay, and other 
seaport towns of Western Indio, and in Cutcb, they 
have a great share in the local trade ; and in Scindc, 
where they arc very numerous, I am told they cul- 
tivate land, and are distinguished for their enter- 
prise and industry. They are said to ho converted 
• Hindoos, and their religion (of which vciy little is 
known), to be a strange mixture of Jdahomedanism, 
and mysticism, partly of Hindoo origin, partly de- 
rived from Syrian sources. But their chief pecu- 
liarity is their devotion to their * Aga,’ or lord, who 
is the spiritual head of tdl the Slahomcdan sects, 
which arc tainted with tlic ‘ Ismalite * heresy. He 
is the lineal descendant of the chief, who, as sheikh 



of the tribe of Hassassins, gave a new name to the 
crime of secret murder, and who, because most 
Sheikhs were old men, became, so fatally well 
known among the Crusaders, as ' the old man of the 
mountain.’ 

The present Aga is connected, by marriage, with 
the Eoyal Family of Persia, and some years ago 
aspiring to the throne, was defeated, and fled to 
Candahar, where he and his “freelances” took 
service under General Nott He came to Scinde 
with General England, and served under Sir Charles 
Napier at the conquest of that proviude, from 
whence he meditated another attempt on the 
Persian throne j but this time little followed beyond 
diplomatic notes between our government and that 
of Persia, which led to the Aga being told that if he 
wished for an asylum in our territory, he must not 
levy war against our neighbours. Since then he 
has lived principally at Bombay, drawing a large 
revenue from his rich disciples in those parts, who 
pay him an obedience almost as absolute as that 
shown to his ancestors in' the times of the Crusaders ; 
though it is now sho_wn by paying heavy tithes on 
all the earnings of an industrious people, instead of 
by assassinating any one who may he obnoxious to 
the Aga or his tribe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

JOTTOKBT TO SATIiBi— AKMVil. TBE'RE— FOUt OP 8A.TTARA 
— KSAUmsON ESTADLISIDIENT— SUOLED — TEMPEE8 AND 
MOOTMEJOa— PETES AT TIIB PALACE— FAIOLT TEEA8CRE8 
AUD TEJIPIX— ANECDOTE OP I.ATE RAJAH CONNBOIED 

min rt— LEAVE sattaba fob poona. 

Ome year, teing on our way to Dopoorie, from the 
Hills, at the commencement of the monsoon, we 
visited Sattara. I had long -wished to see the capi- 
tal of Sivajee, the great founder of the Mahratta 
empire, where he and his descendants lived at first, 
as the real mlers of the Mahrattas, and afterwards 
as nominal sovereigns, while the real power was 
usurped by their Peishwa, or Prime Minister. 

Our visit took place dunng the interregnum 
between the death of the Rajah, and the deci- 
sion of Home Goverment, on the subject of the 
adoption. 
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During this interval of suspense, the eldest of 
the Eajah’s three widows was regarded as head of 
the Eoynl house, and did the honours of the Court 
to visitors. 

As we began our journey in palanquins down the 
Ghaut, we were overtaken by a violent thunder- 
storm. The hearers, happily, could not be wet 
through, having but little covering. 

We quitted the palanquins below the Ghaut, and 
got into carriages. . The roads — ^never good — were 
unusually bad. Once the wheels stuck fast in the 
mud and sand, out of which the carriage was 
dragged hy diut of whipping the poor horses most 
unmercifully, and the loud shouting of the coach- 
man urging the animals on. 

Presently, one of our party rode by, calling out 
that he and his horse had been rolling in the mud ; 
and, from their appearance, this could not be 
doubted. We went on far from prosperously, doing 
hut eighteen miles in four hours. 

When it became finer, towards the evening, F — 
rode on to Sattara. ‘ I arrived late. It was dark ; 
hut, whenever it lightened, I could see crowds of 
natives in white ; then, between the salutes, I heard 
the tinkling bells of many elephants. I knew now 
the governor had arrived; and, under agreeable 
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(luspicc*!, M lie had brought tho Tnonsoon with hint 
^for the native seers of Sattare dislihing the nn- 
nexatioD of their country to the British territories 

bad prophesied that, in consequence of (what 

they thought) so great an injustice having been 
committed before high Heaven, tiio usual rains 
would not fall this year, and that n famine would 
ensue. 

Mr. Frcrc, now commissioner in Scinde, was 
at that time commissioner at Sattara. We re* 
mained a few days on a visit at his house, and I 
always looh hack to the time passed in bis and 
Mrs. Trere’s society with real pleasure. 

The situation of the town of Sattara is beautiful, 
in one of those magnificent Deccan plains nearly 
surrounded by mountains ; and above the town is 
the fort, standing on a hill some hundred feet in 
height. It was built by Sivojee, and in it is still 
shown the palace, in which his descendants were 
for so many years imprisoned by their nominal 
ministers, the Brahmin Pcishwas, 

The fort contained no less than sixteen temples 
of which four were dedicated to difierent forms ot 
Siva, or Mahadeo, the tutelary god of the Mnli- 
ratta race ; and five to various shapes of tho dread 
goddess Bowanee, the patroness of Sivajee and his 
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family. Two of these temples were especially dedi- 
cated to her, who is, as I hare already remarhed, 
the goddess of small-pox and cholera. 

ilost of the garrison establishments of the hill- 
forts are hereditary. I have a list of the heredi- 
tary office-bearers of Sattara fort as they stood at 
the time we were there ; all of them asserted that 
their office had been originally conferred on their 
ancestor by Sivajcc. The garrison muster-roll 
may have some interest, .ns illustrating the military 
arrangements of bygone days. It comprised tho 
families of a washerman, a tailor, a potter, a smith, 
n carpenter, a sword cutler, an astrologer, a pen- 
man, a hlnhomedan rooolla or priest, a goldsmith, 
and a gardener! All of these had small patches 
of land assigned to them for their siibsistence. 
Near the fort id which they all lived, seventeen 
families of Mhars had not only land, but six shil- 
lings a month each in cash — a rare privilege in the 
garrison ; and they had also a priest of their own, 
with a separate stipend : so had thirty families of 
hereditary Mahratta sepoys, and two ensign- 
hearers, who, with the Mhars, formed the fighting 
portion of the'garrison. 

It is a tradition current in the hill-forts in the 
Deccan, and so universally so, that it can hardly 
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te destitute of some foundation in fact, that human 
sacrifices "were always a part of the ceremony of 
laying the foundations of a hill-fort. There can 
be no doubt that such sacrifices were a part of the 
religion of the aboriginal mlmbitauts of the Deccan, 
and numerous traces may yet be found of the pre- 
valence of such bloody rites. 

At Sattara, the tradition runs that the son and 
daughter of the head Mahr > of the district were 
burled alive under the towers which flanh the prin- 
cipal entrance to the fort, and similar tales are 
told of the other towers. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at, that the Deccan 
forts are supposed to be peopled with ghosts. The 
chief object of the rites practised by the !Mahrs, 
at the dussera, is to appease these spirits. 

' The Mabrs and hlangs are ‘outcast,' and live apart, 
generally outside the fort or village -walls. They arc sup- 
posed to be remnants of a conquered race, reduced to the 
condition of helots by the conquenng Hindoos Among 
themselves (as I have said in my account of the pilanquin- 
bearers, who are of the Mahr caste) they always assume the 
title of ahongines. Large numbers of them were always 
attached to each of the bill-forts, and a cluster of their huts 
■will generally he found in some sheltered spot at the foot of 
the hills within gun-shot of the fort walls They not only 
did most of the service of the gamson m cutting and cany, 
ing grass, fire wood, and other bn«lcns,hut took a prominent 
part in the defence of the stronghold whenever occasion 
required. 
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A gentleman of my acqnaintnncc was present on 
tlie niglit of this great festival, and gave me the 
following details of what took place : “ A young 

bull buffalo was brought up to the temple of Bo* 
wanee, the tutelary goddess of the fort, the pa- 
troness of Sivnjee its founder, and the female 
incarnation of evil and all that is cruel and san- 
guinary. The temple stands near the angle at 
which tradition says several thousand of the be- 
sieging troops of Aurungzchc, the Emperor of 
Delhi, were destroyed by one of their own mines, 

‘ through the special interposition of the goddess.* 
It is a small stone temple, of the ordinary form. 
Inside, when we reached it, nerc several Mliar 
priests engaged in ceremonies of which we could 
see hut little by the light of a single lamp. Out* 
side were crowds of Mhars — some holding the buf- 
falo by ropes tied to the horns, others armed with 
old swords and spears, ‘ It is hut a calf,' said an 
old man near me; ‘there is nothing done now as 
in the old time, wlien we used to have the largest 
and finest hull-huffalo in the whole country to 
sacrifice. 

“ Presently, one of the priests from within the 
temple came out, and the chief Mahr present 
stepped forward and struck the animal a slight 
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blow on the nech, with a sword. There is always 
some dispute between the heads of rival houses for 
the honour of striking -the first blow ; but, when 
once struck, every one present rushed at the poor 
beast, which was allowed, by those who held the 
ropes, to run to the narrow path, which follows the 
course of the ramparts round the crest of the pro- . 
cipitous hill. Tlic whole crowd followed, yelling 
and, striking the victim with their weapons, if they 
had any, or, if unarmed, with their hands. From 
what I heard, they seemed to have some notion 
like that attached to the scapegoat ; the striking 
the animal transferred to it, not their sins, but 
their iUAuch, as they called it. Terrified by the 
uoUe and blows, the poor creature was not long in. 
running the circuit of the ramparts ; and, when it 
returned to the temple, it was dragged, bleeding 
and exhausted, to the teraple-door, where its head 
was struck off hy a blow from the sword of one of 
one of the principal Mhars, and the whole crowd 
set to work to cut up the carcase. 

“I had not expected anything so savage as the 
whole scene ; and went to bed to dream of these 
cruel rites in the old palace fort. "When about 
midnight, I was aroused by a sort of dirge, in 
which one voice chaunted a sentence, after which a 
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chorus replied, and so on, m alternate verses. It 
Tvas the whole body of the J^Iahrs ^oing round the 
fort in solemn procession, and chanting an invoca- 
tion to the ghosts and demons to come and ac- 
cept the offerings for them. 

These offerings consisted of pieces of the flesh of 
the victim — of the blood which had been caught in 
a dish, when the head was struck off — of bread — 
of intoxicating spirits— of every eatable in common 
use among the JIahrs — salt — sugar — spices — ghee 
— opium — and tobacco— all were borne on brass or 
copper dishes, and surrounded by men carrying 
naked swords. 

“ The entrails of the victim were wound round the 
necks of the eldeis of the tribe who Jed the way. 

“ It is impossible to give a perfect impression of 
the wild and unearthly effect of the chant, as the 
procession passed slowly round the ramparts. 

“The following translation ofsoraeoftbe sentences 
I heard, may giye some idea of its character. It 
began with a sort pf dialogue ; — 

peat, l*ids, beat ! 

C^or.-— Strike, lads, strike! 

Solo . — Strike with a club! 

CX^or.^'Wbnl shall we etnke ? 

Strike tbe foemaQj’ 

(Then, after repeating several sentences of the 
same kind, the invocation of demons began). 
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Solo.—* Drop by drop, 

Drink blood I 
Chor . — Drink blood I 
Solo. — Bit by bit, 

Eat flesh I 
Chor.— Eat flesh ! ’ 

Each of the following sentences were repeated 
in chorus after the solo : — 

Solo . — ‘Take some liver! 

Eat some bread ! 

Taste the gore! ’ 

And SO on, through the whole list of the har- 
barous feast ; as each article was named, a morsel 
of it wrts taken from the dish on which it was car- 
ried, and thrown into the air, over the rampart, and 
was supposed to be taken by some of the crowd of 
spirits wbo were believed tobover round the assem- 
blage. After every two or three sentences, the 
whole body joined in a shout of ‘ Be propitious 
“An old man, next day, told me — ‘We throw 
the morsels to the spirits. In former days, they 
used to be very bold, and came to take them out of 
our bands ; now they are become more shy, and 
we must throw the morsels over the ramparts • but 
still, not a morsel falls to the ground all are 
caught up in the sur they fall; and if you 
now go round under the path we traversed last 
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night, you will not find a single morsel, nor the 
vestige of one. The spirits are still very dangerous 
to the impious, or unwary ; and woe to the man 
who, from indolence, or a desire to pry, remains 
behind his fellows. Unless we all keep close 
round the dishes on which the offerings are borne^ 
and the swordsmen hedge ns round about, evil is 
sure to befall us. The danger is greater to a 
stranger than to one of ourselves; the demons 
know all of us who belong to the fort, and are less 
apt to hurt us; but a man from another village 
must be vciy careful. It was only lust year, a re- 
lation of my own came here, a village four miles off, 
to see me at the Dusscra. He was incautious, and 
lagged behind the main band, ubatbe saw weknow 
not, but he never reached bb home alh e He set 
out to return nest morning, and was seized and 
died on the road. The effect of the offerings is 
to propitiate the Demons for the rest of the 
year. After a while they become hungry again, 
and, if not propitiated, would possess us and our 
cattle." 

The rain was constant during our stay ut 
Sattara. I was rarely able to go out ; but, wheii’' 
ever there was a ‘ break,' I hurried forth, and u cut 
one evening to Sunguni Maolec, where the rivers, 
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Tenna and Cnshnajom On both sides of the 
streams are several temples , and on, the bank of 
the river on the Sattara side, are magnificent 
banyan trees, 'where wild monkeys live in luxury^ 
fed carefully by the villagers , these animals are of 
the large kind, with grey beards 

On a very high bank overlooking the river, are 
temples, and a broad flight of steps leafimg up 'to 
them from the water’s edge The temples are built 
of stone m the usual style, some erected by private 
individuals, and dedicated to their favorite deitiea 
One being in honor ofPuresbiam. In the ‘ Pooran/ 
■which contains the marvellous deeds of Crishna, it is 
related, that Pureshram ivas for several days under 
a "Wur tree {Ficus indica), m the village of Maolee, 
performing religious austcnties , on which account, 
the place is said to be sacred to him, and one who 
paid him a peculi ir worship, built the temple here, 
one hundred and seventy &\e years ago Then there 
is another dedicated to thenver gods, by a devotee, 
who conceived that ‘as the Crishna and Yenna rivers 
are essences of the deity,’ an edifice ought to be 
raised in their honor All the temples have some 
tale or legend attached to them — one more will 
suffice 

‘ The temple dedicated to Rameshur was built 
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about eight years ago, by a man named Pnreshram, 
tvho had formerly been a mendicant in Sattara. 
One day, os he was performing his religious duties 
near his hut, he saw a hole in the earth, and 
discovered a large cavity ^lled with treasure. He 
covered up the hole, and afterwards built on the 
spot a small cottage. Having managed to get out 
the treasure, he began to carry on the business of 
a banker with the cities around Sattara. The 
Rajah of Sattara, having at Jeugth heard of the 
above circumstance, sent for him, and, having 
learned from Pureshram^ himself the particulars of 
what had occurred, -said to Mm — ‘ The treasure 
which God has given you is yours, and you may 
safely enjoy it.’ Prom that day Puicsliram begun 
to transact Ms business openly in Sattara itself.” 

This story is well known. Besides temples, 
Pureshram constructed dburmsalas, wells, and 
other works, at an outlay of many lacs^ of rupees. 

There are several handsome tombs at Sungum 
Maolec, ndsed to the memory of widows who have 

is one to Shahoo MaharajaU’e black dog. The cause 
of its Laving been so highly honoured is tins: 
“Shahoo Maharajah was very fond of hunting' 

» AhciuXlOfiOO. 
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had a hlack greyhound named * Kundia,’ which one 
day saved his life from a tiger, which was about 
to spring upon him, and to which the dog, by 
barhing, drew his attention. The maharajah fired 
at and hilled the beast, and regarding the dog as 
the preserver of bis life, treated him ever after 
with extreme kindness, taking him in his palanquin 
whenever ho went out. When the dog died, he 
was buried at Maolee, and a monument was 
erected on the spot.” ^ 

One evening the Hanees of Satta^a invited the 
governor to a ‘kutha’ (theatrical entertainment) 
and ‘natch.’ 

It was dark when we reached the palace; all 
along the building were strings of lighted lamps. 

On arriving, the youth adopted by the late 
hajab to succeed him on the musnid (throne), re- 
ceived Mrs. Frcre and me at the great gate, and 
we began a long walk through broad and narrow 
passages, being preceded by men bearing torches ; 
then passing the large, dimly-lighted durbar-room, 
mounted a very narrow dark staircase, and found 
ourselves in a small apartment, where the ranees 
met us, and after the customary salutations we all 
sat down on sofas. The governor and his suite had 
not yet amved ; I had, therefore, a little time to 
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ol)serve all around me. There were the three 
Eanees in beautiful sarees of rich, thick material, 
completely concealing them. Behind them stood 
several women, with chowries (large fans made of 
peacocks' feathers, mounted in silver handles), and 
one held a silver box for the betle-nut, pauo, and 
lime, which the Hindoos are constantly putting 
into their mouths. Native gentlemen, whose rank 
did not entitle them to sit on chairs, were either 
standing or sitting on the ground, numerous at- 
tendants being dispersed about. 

The room was small. On each side were rows 
of wooden pillars, painted dingy red, and between 
them red silk curtains fastened up. There were 
openings into side apartments, before which hung 
red draperies. If there were windows in the room 
where we sat, they were closed. The heat was 
very great : the hanging lamps were numerous, 
and the wax candles in them were constantly going 
out. 

"When the Governor was announced, the Ranees 
met at the door. The conversation was soon 
exhausted. Some of the ftimily curiosities were 
brought. Among them Sivajee’s sword, which he 
called ‘ Bhowanee,' after the goddess : it is now 
worshipped as a divinity, and has its o^rii temple 
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in the palace, with the usual allowance of well- 
paid Brahmins to perform the customary cere- 
monies of the shrine. It is curious that it is not 
an Oriental, but an Italian, blade, of adtoirable tem- 
per and workmanship, with the word ‘ Genova,’ 
and part of the maker’s name still legible on it. 
The gentlemen of the party declared it was a very 
fine blade, of the kind sometimes shown in old 
Scotch collections as * a real Andrea Ferrara.’ 
"With it' is shown the sword of Afzool Khan, the 
unfortunate Beejapoore general, so treacherously 
murdered by Sivajee, which was taken from him 
hy Snajee at the time of the nmidcr, aud several 
Tarieties of ‘wagnuks’ (tigers’ claws), and even 
the very one which Sivajee stuck into Afzool 
Khans side. This I thought a very curious family 
treasure and relic; but I was told that Sivajee 
pretended, and his family affect to believe, that the 
murder was committed under the direct inspiration 
of his tutelary divinity, Bliowanee ; and it was in 
truth a deed worthy of the sanguinary goddess, 
the guardian deity of Thugs, professed murderers. 

We were shown some old pictures painted two 
hundred years ago by native artists : the subjects 
were different events in the life of Sumbajee, the 
son of Sivajee. The eldest Kanee displayed her 
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girdle— a gold belt inlaid with precious stones, and 
one enormous emerald in the clasp. All the trea- 
sures ended with her highness’s horoscope. It 
seemed to be an endless story — a long roll written 
in Sanscrit, and full of astrological figures ; on the 
mar^ were illuminated patterns; at the com- 
mencement of the roll was a painting of Gunputty, 
the god of prosperity. 

It was now time for the concert; the musicians 
sat on the ground. One had a large instrument 
shaped like a harp, but placed across bb knees. It 
had a great number of strings. The sound was 
not unpleasant, and the performance was admir- 
able. Another had a kind of violin, by no means 
agreeable to listen to. Then a third brought forth 
some very soft notes from a lyre, and a fourth 
played very expertly on a drum. The instrumental 
concert concluded, women came forward, sat down 
on the ground, and began singing. The prima 
donna’s voice was very monotonous. She sang a 
solo, in Mahrattaj other women joined in a chorus, 
the words of which, I was told, were, ‘ After twelve 
years send me back my love.' 

I began to think this song would never end — so 
did the Kanee ; she sent one of her attendants to 
desire the women not to be so slow, when the 
D 2 
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priraa donna turned round to him, and said, 
“ "What do you know about music ?” then went on 
with her singing till some ‘ natch ’ girls appeared. 

I have described their manner of dancing already. 
They were beautifully dressed. The entertainment 
concluded with the Kutbas. The performer was a 
famous Hurdass Gossein, one of the most celebrated 
of his profession ; while singing these kuthas, he 
struck together two large and very heavy pieces ot 
hell-metal, which he held in one hand, somewhat in 
the manner of castanets. The sound is very 
agreeable, like the clear note of a bell. The sub- 
ject of his first song was, Crishna going to battle 
and wanting water ; he performed a miracle, and 
obtained some. The performance ended with a dis- 
course on humility. 

By this time it was getting late ; the heat was 
almost intolerable. The candles were burning down 
fast ; the mosquitos were devouring us ; and it 
was time to retire, which we did, after expressing 
to the Kanees the gratification the evening’s amuse- 
ment had given us. 

^e then went through the same narrow passages 
again, the Governor holding Tenkajee’s hand, he 
takin^ one of mine, while my other hand was 
grasped by the youngest boy-so we all went along 
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sideways (for the passages were too narrow to 
admit of four persons walking abreast), till we got 
to the carriages. 

But there was still another festivity to take 
place the next day, for the Ranees had invited ns 
to a cutcherry or durbar ; and, on this occasion, 
their highnesses were to receive the Governor in 
state. 

We went, in the first instance, to what is called 
the little palace, which is, in fact, a summer-honse, 
situated in a garden ; on entering which, we pro- 
ceeded along a narrow, raised walk ; on each side 
were ereca palms and cypresses, the h'ght and 
graceful stem of the former contrasting with the 
dark foliage of the latter tree. 

Tlie little palace was nearly surrounded by a 
small tank, illuminated on all sides. The interior 
of the building was brilliantly lighted from top to 
bottom. One room was entirely encrusted irith 
mirrors ; even the ceiling ; which had a curious 
effect, owing to the incessant multiplication of every 
light and object in the apartment. The ceiling of 
another chamber was painted vermilion, with a 
little gilding ; the pillars being also of red. There 
were numerous examples of the Hindoo taste for 
decorating the walls of their dwellings with pictures 
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nnd engravings, most froqticntl}* of tlic commopc«t 
sort, as they do not know the difiorcncc hetween a 
Claude and a one*chilling wood'Cut. In one in- 
stance, thcAsalls were covered witli paintings, ap- 
parently copied from common Irnglisli prints. They 
were on glass, and done in^chinn, so crowded, that 
the frames touched each other; and were placed 
with little or no reference to the subject. Modem 
kings and heroes, ancient gods nnd goddesses of 
Greece or Rome, nnd Hindoo deitic«, all being 
mixed together. 

I was mncli amused by observing tlic device 
employed to obtain space for one picture; there 
bad evidently been no room for It in its proper 
position. Tiic subject was a Venus lying down. 
The person who had arranged this curious gallery, 
would not leave tlic goddess out, nnd she was so 
placed, that she appeared standing on Iicr 
head ! 

It was now time to go to the principal palace — 
where the Eanccs expected the Governor. The 
huilding was surrounded by rows oflnraps, and the 
stacl illuminations were managed in a very primi- 
tive manner a number of small wichs were placed 
m little pans of oil, fixed on poles. Tlicrc were 
crowds of natives, and several elephants were 
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drawn np wten we left the carriage. "We were 
conducted into a large room, brilliantly lighted with 

coloured lamps. Here a supper was ready half 

European— half Indian in the arrangements. 

Wg were almost immediately told that the 
Itanecs wished to receive the ladies. TFe bad not 
far to go, for I heard the princesses were estab- 
lished in an inner apartment, with a bamboo screen 
.suspended before the door. Behind this, the 
ladies and I therefore retired, and found ourselves 
in a dark room, when 1 was made conscious of the 
presence of the Ranees by one of them taking my 
hand and leading me to a sofa. 

A few minutes only elap«ed before a woman 
made her appearance, bolding a common tin 
candlestick in which was a lamp. I could just 
perceive the eldest Jtanee was unveiled. She 
seized my hand, and we began groping our way 
out of the room. The other Ranees and ladies fol- 
fowed — ^not a word was uttered. At first we tra- 
versed long dark passages, then harried up and 
down steep, narrow staircases j when the way be- 
came too narrow, tbe Ranee and 1 were obliged to 
separate, and follow each other ; when it became 
wider, she took my hand, and quickened her pace. 
On we went, the faint light of tho attendant con- 
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stantly flickering before us, and we often lost sight 
of her ns she kept twisting and twirling among the 
never ending passages At last we suddenly came 
to the brink of a tanl , smroiinded by lights Here 
we halted I began to think we were in an on 
chanted palace, and that the Ranee might disappear 
on a broomstick I had just time to breathe and 
look at her there she stood, at the edge of the 
tank lool mg rather more like a witch than a fairy 
I could see her neck was completely covered with 
emeralds and pearls, her ankles witli splendid bin 
glcs, and her wusts and fingers glittered with brace 
lets and rings , while her highness's feet had not 
been forgotten — for her toes were hi cwise adorned 
with silver rings 

Again, quicker than ever, we SLcracd to fly 
through more places of mystery, till we anived, 
unexpectedly, at the top of a staircase, where she 
left me I looltoi nrounti, and, lo ' she Imd 
Tamshed' Below was a blaze of light, and the 
voices of liundrcds of human heings were distinctly 
heard 

minute or two, her highness returned enve 
loped m a very ample and splendid sarcc, ns wero 
a so the two other widows Again she took my 
tad, and we wont down the stairs, and entered 
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the diirbar-room — the Ttance -walking slowly, and in 
fi dignified manner, through linos of courtiers and 
numerous attendants, ranged to receive her. The 
Governor and his suite were present. 

The apartment was a fine one. The walls and 
pillars were covered with red silk and gold 
drapery, (Kincoh.) The chandeliers and lamps, 
which seemed countless, were of all kinds of coloured 
glass. On the floor were placed two very large 
silver candclahra. On one side of tlic room sat the 
Huropcan guests; on the other, the Hindoo court. 
Tlic Hanees and the Governor occupied one end of 
the room, and close to the walls stood, or squatted 
down, crowds of natives. 

Then followed the usual attempt at conversation, 
on the part of the Hance ; and the customaiy en- 
quiries conccniing our health, and whether our 
journey had been ogrccaWc. Before we took leave 
we were shewn the private temple of the Kanccs. 
The household gods were of gold, and surrounded 
hy silver candlesticks. 

Connected with tins family temple, and tlic 
fionscfiofcf gods, a story was foW me wfifch cunonci’y 
illustrates the superstitions of even the upper 
cla‘5«es of natives, and as it was related to the resi- 
dent, hy the late II.ajali’s prime minister, and con- 
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fidential friend ; tiiere can be no doubt of its trntli. 
When the late Rajah felt his end approaching, as he 
had nochildrcn of his own; be began to think serionsly 
of adopting a successor. His own feelings were 
strongly in favor of adopting the little foundling- 
boy whom he had brought up as a kind of pet ; but 
to this step, considerations of family interest and 
policy were alike opposed, ns the adoption of a child 
of low birth totally unconnected with his race, would 
greatly lessen the chance of the adoption heing ap- 
proved of by the government. 

One day his prime minister, an old and faithful 
servant, happened to be tele-d’teie with his prince, 
and nrged him so strongly on the point, that the 
Rajah said he would refer the matter for the deci- 
sion of Bhowanee, hereditary tutelary deity of his 
house. So they went into the family temple, and 
the Rajah, taking some grains of boiled rice from 
the dish set before the idol, stuck one on each side 
of the image, saying, if the grain on one side stuck 
longest, he would consider it as approving his wish 
to adopt the foundling ; but if the grain on the 
other side adhered, he would be convinced his 
wish was disapproved of. The result was un- 
favourable to his pet, and the Rajah found out some 
reason for not thinking the test conclusive, and 
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evaded any final deciaon on the point. As, how* 
ever, he daily got Tvorse, and the people around 
him pressed him to adopt some one, he again sent 
for the prime minister, and, when they were alone, 
made him write on two slips of paper the name of 
his pet, and that of a distant blood relation of his 
highness’ own. These papers were folded, thrown 
down on the floor before the idol, and a young 
child, who was playing in the street, was called 
in and told to go into the temple, pick up one 
piece of paper and bring it to the Jlajah. This was 
done, and the paper bore the name of the blood 
relation. The Rajah then bowed to fate and 
Bhowanee, and adopted his rflatirc ; and, thongh 
the issue of the matter was not such as he hoped 
for, he consoled himself hj thinking that it was, 
at all event*, the will of Bhowane'* and u decree 
of inexorable fate. 

The following day we Sattira in a ftorm, 
and passed the next t^p* tr fv;r hours in cmr car- 
riages. Our joume^ W£j5 rH&r/lfiJ hy the over- 
flowing of the riim, tU «'*i Jnving falhn 
santly for sm cral d-jf. 

e found, during ovr ynnif/, only 0 ='’ 
over the Cris’ina, tl'JLpn wc rf-'iched 
stream at otb^ |,.jj to ford 
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Spot the water was so high that it entered the car- 
riage, and when we readied the other side, the water 
had to he baled out I tlioiight the Hindoos would 
have refused thus to msnlt their dear Cnshna It 
is so sacred u river, that, formerly, no bridge was 
allowed to be built over it The late Kajah was 
the first who suffered the bridge we had crossed 
tO'day to be built. When it was finished, the 
Brahmins declared it would not stand ; hut they 
own that the good fortune of the British in India 
is too strong for Crishna Bye (the Lady Cnshna) 
to oppose 5 or, as the little Brahmin children near 
it believe, because the spell was broken by burying 
a living Brahmin child under one of the founda- 
tions * 


' Throughout the whole length of its course in tlio Sattari 
temtory, the Cnshna is nowhere used for purposes of im- 
pntion, except at one spot near Sattam, where n sraall patch 
of land is imgatcd hj four leathern huckets, which draw 
■v^ator from the eacred mcr This hnd belonged to a very 
indu«tnous ganlcncr, a very pious votary of Cnshna One 
ni^ it, the nver goddess appeared to him m n dream, and 
to iim, ns a reward for lus piety and indnstry, she was 
lo dlo„ 1„„, ,o liuckcl,, irnd 

imjilo 1,„ hnd from ,|,o 

do.oc„,h„L, ln>o oo„tm»oa to tow r„m too .-.too stream 

to ll.« d.,y Many oti.or., to „u„goto „y, LaTO endoa- 
tootod to follow 1,„ naamplcbut tomo ov.l always bof.l, 
.l.om, "lalotbopracnor-sfatoybavoMway. rrospcroj- 
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Towards evening we arrived at a river which 
was so swollen, it was impossible to cross it, and 
we passed the night by .the side of the rapid, 
roaring stream. Early the next morning (the 
waters having subsided), we were able to con- 
tinue our journey, and to reach Poona without any 
further disaster. 

a sure proof, tbey say, that to him, and him alone, the god- 
dess gave leave to use her atream. The irrigation in the 
ncighhourhood all depends either on wells or on the small 
streams which fall into the Crishna. 



CHAPTER IIL 


nnsT ttirtnoAD in India, opened at boubat— leatb 

TOTAGE to ADEN— LEATE ADEN FOB SUEZ— 
JOOUNET across the desert to CAIRO. 

Shortly before we left India, the railroad at 
Bombay was completed to a short distance beyond 
Tannah. 

This was the first railroad opened in India. It 
can well he imagined wliat astonishment and excite- 
ment it caused among the natives, as well as what 
surprise it occasioned to many Europeans ; for there 
were Anglo-Indians at Bombay, who had not been 
in Europe for many years, and who, therefore, had 
not seen a rail-road. The station from whence wc 
started on a kind of experimental trip, is at Byculla, 
about three mUcs from the fort of Bombay. 
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A very handsome new temple had been com- 
menced before the railroad was contemplated, 
actually contiguous to the station, and was on the 
verge of completion when the latter was opened. 

A railway station, and a Hindoo temple in juxta 
position — the work of the rulers and the ruled. 
Could one possibly imagine buildings more opposite 
in their purposes, or more indicative of the charac- 
ter of the races ? the last triumphs of science side 
by side with the superstitions of thousands of years 
ago. 

"We made the journey from the commencement to 
the end of the line, as far as it was finished. 

All the country was familiar to me ; but, as we 
approached Tannah, there are the ruins to the left 
of a Portuguese church, where St. Francis Xavier 
is said to have performed a great miracle, that of 
converting a number of Fagans to Christianity at 
one time.^ 

When we reached Tannah, a place near the rail- 
road was shown ns where a few months ago a tiger 
was shot. This reminds me of a drawing (I think 
it was in ‘Punch’) in which a tiger is represented 

‘ In the Dictionaire Historique, St. Francis Xavier is 
called “ L’ApCtrc des Indes,” John, King cif Portugal, sent 
him to the East Indies, in 1542. 
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carrying away a stoker, or a porter ou an Indian 
railroad. However, I do not think this will 
ever happen, as the steam-engines 'will speedily 
drive away all the tigers and jackals from the 
islands of Bombay and Salsette. 

A few miles from Tannah, we stopped to look at 
the scenery, which is very beautiful. We were 
protected from the sun by a very high hill about 
seven hundred feet high. On it had lived in peace- 
ful retirement, a few months previously, numerous 
monkeys. They had been frightened away, and 
had sought some more secluded spot. 

When I had last travelled on a railroad, 
(going to Southampton, en route to India), what 
different objects had presented themselves to 
those that I saw this afternoon. Here and 
there a religious mendicant standing with his 
eyes wide open, storing at the puffing, blowing 
engine, thinking it might be another avatar of 
Crishna ! a bullock gharee creeping on at about 
two miles an hour ! — or a bridal-party on foot, the 
bride walking behind the bridegroom, the progress 
of the procession heing momentarily arrested by the 
novelty of the sight. The scene lyas altogether 
curious, and very interesting. 

The mtroduction of railways into India, must, in 
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time, destroy the influence of caste; the natives 
will be-ohliged to mix more with each other, and, 
by degrees, such distinctions will disappear. It is 
to be hoped so; for, so long as caste exists, it is to 
be feared, that even education will do but little to 
introduce Christianity in India. All those who be- 
come Christians are considered outcasts by those 
who still remain heathens ; and are deserted even 
by relations; therefore, unless the individual be 
protected by those who have been instrumental 
in his conversion, he is without any means of 
getting a livelihood. 

Not long ago, a wealthy Hindoo at Bombay 
wishing to go to Tannah by the railroad, expressed 
a desire that he might not be in the same carriage 
with natives of another caste from himself. He was 
told this could not be the case ; he must travel 
with other passengers of the same class; he was 
obliged, of course, to submit. 

As we rushed along, on our return to Parell, on 
the occasion of the excursion, of which I have 
spoken, the palms appeared more majestic than 
usual, and to look down upon us with contempt and 
disgust, while the monster of an engine sent forth 
an unearthly, protracted yell, os it tore over the 
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flats of Bombay, ^vhe^e, after sunset, the jackals 
had for so long held undisputed sway. 

The day for our leaving Bombay arrived at last; 
and, on the 29th of December, 1853, we embarked 
on board the Feroze — a ship I had christened three 
or four years before. 

As we left the shore, the sun was just setting ; 
Colaba, with its houses, palms, and lighthouse, 
stood out in deep shadow against a crimson sky, 
and I remained on deck till we bad passed all the 
welhknown scenery in the harbour, straining my 
eyes to catch tho last glimpse of all my old haunts. 

The confinement of a ship is never tedious to 
me, and in the little incidents that take place on 
board, and in the variety of character exhibited 
by my fcllow-passeogcrs, I always find constant 
amusement. •• 

In some of the large American steamers thefc 
are, I believe, nurseries for the children, which 
arc 50 placed in the ship that the little travellers 
cannot he troublesome to those on hoard who may 
dislike their companionship. In our steamer, the 
very young diildrcn began to cry at early dawn, 
■while others of a larger growth would scream and 
romp all day on deck — as a matter-of-course, per- 
petually annoying some old bachelor who had a 
most particular aversion to their playful gambols. 
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Those only who have made long sea voyages 
can tell what the pleasure is when land is first 
sighted ; all run to the sides of the vessel, and — 
though, perhaps, no eyes but those of an ex- 
perienced sailor can distinguish it — the very idea 
of land having been seen by anyone gives new life 
to all on board. 

The weather was bright and beautiful; there 
were watery creatures, strange to look at, floating 
under and on the waves, and, as the sun shone on 
them, they looked like coloured gems ; but still 
more beautiful wore the eficcts caused on tho sea, 
at night, by the phosphoric animalculte. 

There was a truly English marine hand on 
hoard j a more discordant one I never heard, and 
daring many evenings we had to bear with, not 
listen to, that wretched bad music.jT It played, 
whenever dinner was announced, the * Roast beef 
of old England of which it was cruel to be 
reminded, for we had nothing but the thin bad 
mutton (which recalled to my recollection “the 
affectionate Butcher,”) and the tough fowls of 
Bombay. 

As ■we approached Aden, after eight days’ voyage 
from Bombay, every one looked brighter and more 
animated. 

E 2 
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Aden is a strange place, but is grand in its scenery, 
■with its bold, rugged rocks and sharp peaked sum 
mits, all of a brownish, dingy red colour, with 
scarcely a weed visible m the fissures in the rocks 
On approaching the barboui, the place lost 
somewhat of its sombre appearance In the far 
distance famt outlines of mountains were seen 
The bungalows of the Europeans, and the number 
of ships and boats on the dark blue water, 
which dashed up ngainst the gloomy, bleak 
rocks, gave a more cheerful appearance to this 
wild and dreary scenery 

But, if possible, far stranger and more wild arc 
the Sumali natives of the north western peninsula 
They seem, indeed, inhabitants of another world , 
at all events, they scarcely look like human bemgs 
They wear very little covering , fheir skins are of 
a dingy, burnt sienna colour Their hair is 
naturally "black, curly and woolly, but they 
have a custom of dymg it a deep red I saw one 
of these men, who had his head prepared for the 
process of dyeing His hair was covered with a 
thick paste of shell lime, so closely smeared all 
his head that, to all appearance, he had 
on a skullcap -R-hen the paste becomes dry, 
It .3 removed, and the hair, being thus dyed, 
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is greased ■with mutton fat, when the head much 
resembles a ^mop,’ used housemaids in England. 
Kothing can look more unearthly than these crea- 
tnres, ■when their red hair, which curls close, 
becomes lank, and falls in wiry ringlets over their 
their copper-coloured faces. 

The hotel — or, more properly, the travellers’ 
bungalow — at A'den is similar to the ^places of 
entertainment ’ one meets with in Western India, 
where people are made as uncomfortable as they 
can be — but with this addition that the cock- 
roaches at Aden dispute with the traveller the 
possession of the skeleton bed which stands in the 
unfurnished room. This wretched hotel has re- 
ceived the name of the ^ Hotel of the Prince of 
Wales.’ It is a very long- building, ■with broad 
verandahs. All the Indies and children who could 
not have separate rooms, occupied together a large 
apartment, furnished only with divans. Sleep 
was out of the question, for the dogs barked and 
bowled all night. 

The voyage up the Ked Sea, from Aden to Suez, 
is full of interest. Towards the evening of the day 
we left the former plac^ we saw the African coast, 
and a few small island^ close to the larger Strait of 
Babel Mandel, well known as the ‘Gate of Tears.’ 
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The ranges of distant hills, and the imposing 
nearer mountains, with their peaked summits, rcn* 
der the scenery of this part of the Red Sea extremely 
grand. Several days intervened between our pass- 
ing the smaller strait of Babel Jlandel, and our 
arrival at Suez. The time, however, slipped plea- 
santly by. The day before we reached the port, 
the magnificent range of Mount Sinai was .distinctly 
visible, and the position of Tor was pointed out to 
ns. 

Towards the evening of the last day’s voyage, we 
passed, on our left, an opening in the mountains 
between Aba Dcraj and Jcbel Atakab— being the 
valley in which some of the* learned of the present day 
agree that most probably the children of Israel 
encamped before they crossed the Red Sea. It was 
with feelings of intense interest that we looked at 
this valley, and, indeed, at the surrounding scenery, 
so full of biblical recollections. 

Here, for the first time, we had a truly European 
sky that well-known dull, heavy, grey sky, wliich 
seems to weigh on one’s spirits, and I felt, I was no 
longer in ‘ the East.* Suez was soon in sight. As 
wo approaclicd, nil forgot Moses, and Pharoah, 
Aaron and Deborah, and thought only of the ncces- 
Mties of the moment — all the passengers wishing to 
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secure a few hours’ rest before landing, which they 
did about two in the morning. There was no 
choice, for the conveyances of the Transit Company 
were waiting for them. 

We, however, did not land till some hours after, 
and when I went on deck the ship looked quite 
deserted ; all the cabin-doors were wide open — all 
the inmates gone 1 The berths contained no ves- 
tige of their late occupants — save a tin-jug and 
hasin, nothing was left to tell the story ! and persons 
who had been in constant companionship for nearly 
a fortnight would never, probably, meet again. 

The carriage sent for us by the Pacha of Egypt, 
to convey ns to Cairo, was a most comfortable 
coach, of Parisian manufacture, drawn by six 
animals, some of which were horses, others mules. 
They set off at great speed, which, however, did 
not last long, as the sand was occasionally too deep 
to proceed rapidly. Afterwards, however, when- 
ever the road admitted of it, we were carried along 
at the rate of ten miles on hour. Onr servants 
followed in a vehicle, very much like an omnibus, 
drawn by four horses. 

A few miles to our right was the fort 
of Ajrud, where pilgrims receive shelter and pro- 
tection. To our left, at the extremity of the 
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sandy plain over ^hich we travelled, were high 
hills ; all, for miles around us, being nothing but 
sandy desert A few stunted acacia-bushes were 
occasionally seen, their leaves covered with sand 
and dust. Now and then, camels passed us, laden 
with baggage, going to Suez ; and, strewn about 
in all directions, were skeletons of many of these 
animals that, having become exhausted under their 
burdens, had been left on the way to die, and 
become the prey of vultures and other birds. Occa- 
sionally we saw some half-starved goats, standing 
on their hind-legs, nibbling at the dusty leaves of 
the stunted acacias. 

Refreshments were provided at the stations in 
the desert between Suez and Cairo. The rooms in 
these stations are large, furnished with divans, and 
the traveller finds the tables well covered with tur- 
keys, fowls, and haras. Near one of the stations, 
I think the middle one, Abhas Pacha had built 
one of those enormous palaces which are so numer- 
ous in Egypt. There it stood, looking desolate — 
a great staring building, with no tree, no ^ush 
near it to soften the dreary solitude of the scene. 
The furniture, I understand, eame from England. 

1\c reached Cairo at midnight, having been 
nhont twelve hours on the road from Suez. It had 
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been n very hot day, and it would have been agree- 
able to have found * a pied i terre’ at the hotel to 
which we drove at that late hour After the ex 
tremely hot day the night was chilly, and we felt 
painfully that we had left India, and that we 
should have no more tropical nights 

At Shepperd’s Hotel wc received the pleasing 
intelligence that there was not a room to be had 
So away we drove to the Hotel d’Hnrope “ Is this 
the Hotel d’Europc?” was onr anxious inquiry. 
“Tes,” said a man, with a very gruff voice, 
evidently not m the best buniour at having been 
roused fiom his slumbers Folloising this sleepy 
personage, who hod hurried on a loose Ivind of 
smock frock, but whose legs and feet were b irc, 
and who held a tallow candle in one hand, we were 
led through many dark passages, narrow, long, and 
by no means fragrant, till we came to a door, which 
it appeared impossible to open After some little 
time, however, wc gamed admittance to a room, 
most cold and gloomy m appearance , here the 
smock frocl ed gentleman put Ins candle on the 
table, and left us to seek the master of the houce, 
who at last came He was a fat, portly gentleman, 
and stalked about in a pompous manner, giving ns 
at first but little hope of anything more than one 
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room for seven people ! After some reflection, 
Iiovrever, he found accommodation for our rather 
large party, and in due course of time all Tvas 
quiet, and we retired to rest. 
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CATTO— rmsT rmr at catro— scent most tut noTn^ — 

TRAVrLLTrS AVO DOVKET DOTS— 3UTAi:crn*TTZLIOPOIJ9, 
Tnr ANCIEVT OV — PALACES AT CAIRO— TIEW FROM THE 
ciTAPPL— nrrsTR at a copt’s nocsr— bazaar — 

MOSOUtS—SIIOOnRA— TOMBS OP TRE CALIPnS— nSIT OP 
AX AJUIEXIAX LADT — FET m FlEP FOREST. . 

TnEnn nrc, no <lonlt, many persons Vrho, ivhcn 
young, or even n-hen, like myself, they arc no 
longer so, have felt, on arriving at a strange place, 
late at night, an impatient longing for morning, 
from a Irish to see the view from their windows. 
I scarcely ever rememher to have felt this wish 
more than J Jid an raaahhg Cajjx > — a 

town I had long been desirous to visit, and which I 
knew to be unlike any other, Lane’s charming hook — 

* The Slodcm Egyptians ’ — ^being fresh in ray mind. 
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At early dawn, I looked on a very narrow street. 
Directly opposite was a small, mysterious-looking 
latticed window in a white wall, behind which 
rose a graceful minaret, and a few date-palms, which 
I was glad to see, for they reminded me of the 
lovely island of Bombay. To the right was a good- 
sized house, with a large and very handsome pro- 
jecting window of the kind so common in this most 
pictorcsque and Arabian-night-like of cities. In 
the vicinity were many smaller windows, the blinds 
of which were drawn down. Tor a short time, all 
was quiet ; presently, a man passed carrying a 
large pewter can, the contents of which looked like 
milk, cream, or curds. He commenced making 
known with a loud voice to the neighbourhood 
what he had to sell, and his cry aroused the slum- 
bering inhabitants to the occupations of daily life 
in Cairo. From the balcony of the hotel, situated 
in that part of Cairo called the * Uzbekcch,’ I en- 
joyed a variety of amusing scenes; and, although I 
passed some time in the place, every hour almost 
brought something fresh, entertaining, and worthy 
of observation. 

This morning, an old man walked into my sitting- 
room, with a long cloak descending to his feet, and 
iMth Ins hat on, holding in his hand a hunch of 
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TJnder tlie trees were also sellers of sugar cane, 
and female orange merchants These women wear 
the ‘hurho,’ or face-veil, which leaves the eyes 
only visible Sometimes, a donhey passed, laden 
with pig shins full of water, or with heavy bundles 
of grass , then Copt priests, in black robes , and, 
occasionally, an Egyptian dame riding (as Egypti^'’^ 
dames do ride) en cavalier^ her ample black cloak 
floating in the wind, and looking like a large balloon 
— ^hcr full silk trousers, tied tight round the ancle, 
terminated by a pur of French gre) cloth ‘ brodc 
qums,' tipped with polished leather , while another, 
perhaps immediately following her, would have on 
the usual yellow morocco boots, formerly uuiver 
sally worn by ladies in Cairo From time to time, 
a body of the Pacha’s troops would file by, or a 
European carriage, full of strangers, homztng, be 
rapidly driven past , then all would be concealed 
by a cloud of Cairo dust, whicb, enveloping at 
once ladles, soldiers, quadrupeds, and ciowd, ren 
dered my hasty retreat from the balcony necessary 

One morning, very early, 'Nve left Cairo to ^ isit 
Mitarcch and Hehopohs, tlie On^ of Senpture 

I ‘ And Pharaoh called Joseph 6 name Zaphnatb paanenh, 
and he gave liim to wife Asenatb, the dangbter of Poti 
pberab, Priest of On —Genesis xli 45 
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The coachman took us a wrong way, and, 
in nhout an hour after starting, we found 
there was no longer any carriage-road ; we, 
therefore, determined to walk over the fields, 
and send the carriage round to meet us. "We 
hesitated, indeed, at first, fearing the power of 
the^ sun ; but, recollecting we were no longer in the 
tropics, boldly pursued our excursion on foot. 
None but those who have passed some time in 
India can understand the sense of enjoyment felt 
on the occasion of a * first walk ’ in Egypt at mid- 
day in January (when the sun, though powerful, is 
in no degree prejudicial); or the feeling of re- 
covered liberty, which, on first arriving at Cairo, 
has so great a charm for those who have been long 
accustomed to take the.air only at stated hours in 
the morning and evening. 

We found Matareeh a miserable village. In a 
pretty garden there stands the tree under which, it 
is said, our Lord, with the Virgin Mary and Joseph, 
rested on their coming into Egypt. This tree is a 
sycamore, very like the large Indian wild fig-tree. 

It is ts tlKS^ OT. oc. ol/i tesditiftQ, 

but there is nothing in this fine old tree to make 
one believe it is eighteen hundred years old. Its 
trunk and boughs have been disfigured by travel- 
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lers, who hare thought to ‘immortalize themselves 
hv cutting their names in the barh. 

We rested some time in the garden, and I 
thought of what a fofeigner bad said to me a few 
days previously, when speating of this place. He 
exclaimed — “ One can well e-mar-gene Josef telling 
his loaf dere to Asenate*’ 

There is nothing remaining of On, or Heliopolis, 
hut low mounds, which surround a space of about 
one mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, and 
one obelisk of red granite about sixty-two feet in 
height. This obelisk stands in a pool of water, 
surrounded by willows and a few firs. It bears the 
name of Osistasen the First, in whose reign Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson supposes Joseph arrived in 
Egypt. 

Heliopolis signifies ‘ the city of the sun;’ and here 
stood the famous Bethshemeth— ‘ the house of the 
sun’ — the image of which Jeremiah, in his prophecies, 
foretold Nebuchadnezzar would break, and further, 
that he would burn the houses of the gods of the '' 
Egyptians with fire. 

A month’s residence in Cairo is not too long ; 
there is so much to sec in the city and its environs. 
One could see all in a much shorter space of tirac,- 
but it would be a very hasty and unsatisfactory 
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survey; and I do not think 'that even a month 
■would afford time for an excursion to any of the 
pyramids. 

There are several* palaces at Cairo, of which, 
however; the exteriors are not at all handsome. 
They are almost all very large, hut really not 
worth seeing ; few are in good order. There is a 
small one, built hy Mahomet AH, with a very 
small garden attached to it. From the windows 
of this house ire had a view of the Nile, the 
city, and the pyramids, which are about twelve 
miles distant, With the exception of marhle 
floors, and cashmere coveriugs for the divans in 
the principal apartments, there is nothing hand* 
some. All the palaces have large, lofty, and well- 
proportioned rooms, all hung with rich silk cur- 
tains; hut there is a sad mixture of splendour and 
had taste, although the furniture is from Paris. 
The wainscoting is sometimes stained to look like 
marhle. 

In one palace, lately built, there was in one 
room a beautiful large fountmn, the ornaments of 
which were finely and sharply carved. Suite after 
suite of rooms did I traverse in those royal resi- 
dences, and I came away with a confused recol- 
lection of divans, chairs covered with rich brocaded 
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Bilk, heavy gilt tables, gaudy carpets, huge modern 
French vases, full of aiticial flowers, largo gilt 
porccliim clocks, and glass chandeliers — not a 
picture — not a book — to rest your eyes on, to re 
licvG them from the mass of glittering, glaring 
objects in these numerous saloons What a relief 
it was to leave them, and to gaze awhile on a 
minaret, however ruinous it might be, or a mosque, 
with its graceful arches and richly ornamented 
porch , even a iumhle-dotcn wall was an agreeable 
object to the eye, after so much gorgeous finery 
One day that I went to see the aitw from the 
citadel, I was accompanied by a lady, who had 
passed many years at Cairo , and, although the 
city and its neighbourhood were quite familiar to 
her, she was as enthusiastic with regard to the 
history of Egypt, as if she had only arrived there a 
few days before 

On the other side of the Nile, or as it is called 
in Scripture the ‘ nver of Egypt,’ stand at this day 
the three pyramids, which existed even before the 
arrival of Abraham, which were witnesses of the 
miracles of Moses, and were there when the water 
m the land was turned into blood, when the ‘ thick 
darkness covered all the land of Egypt three days,' 
and when the most dreadful of all the twelve 
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plagues, that of the death of the first-born, ‘from 
the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on the throne, 
down even unto the first-bom of the maid-servant 
that was behind the mill,* -visited that king and his 
people. 

How many are the important events which the 
•view from the citadel recalls to the mindl 'Jt is, in 
fact, a chart of sacred and profane history spread 
out before one — when looking down on this curious 
and extensive landscape (for I cannot call it beau- 
tiftil, though here and there, there arc some beauti- 
ful objects) all the various actors on tlie striking 
scene were present to the memory. The interesting 
history of Joseph was brought vividly before one, 
and the arrival of his family, and residence in 
Goshen, which is generally believed to have been 
in the district around Heliopolis. 

Beyond the Nile is the site of Memphis. And as 
we gaze, the invasions of Nebuchadnezzar, and of 
Camhyse.s, of Alexander the Great, the acts of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and ofCtesar Augustas rush 
into the recollection ; next follows the history of 
Egypt as a Eoman province, its seizure by Anier in 
the reign of Caliph Omar, in 622,^ and its conquest 
by the Turks in 1517 — ^while a glance in the direc- 

‘ According to Sir Gardner 11711100300. 
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tion of the residence the frank quarter) occupied 
by Napoleon Bonaparte brings us down to the inva- 
sion of the French, and the battle of the Pyramids. 

A Copt family having invited a small party of 
English (amongst whom I was fortunately included) 
to dinner, we went early in the afternoon to the 
house of our entertainer, the invitation having been 
given in the name of the master of the family. He 
was wealthy, and belonged to the middle class of 
citizens at Cairo. Ascending a very dark staircase 
we reached a landing, near which was the kitchen. 
It was full of women evidently busy preparing for 
the approaching feast. We then entered a sitting- 
room in that part of the bouse called the Hareem. 
This room was very ‘ Europeanized.' There was 
the divan always found in Egyptain houses, but all 
else was un-eastem, and among other things was a 
modern French gilt clock, which somehow did not 
look in character with the Copt's apartment. 

The seat of honor in Egypt is at the angle of the 
divan, and there the * hurrah hibbee ' was led by the 
host; she climbed somewhat ungracefolly thereon, for 
the divans are usually rather high from the ground. 

After we were all seated, and the host had placed 
himself opposite us on a chair, the conversation 

became very animated between him and one of our 

party, who spoke Arabic very well. In a few 
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minutes the lady of the house came in, salutations 
passed, and having received permission from her 
husband, she sat down on a chair by his side. 
She had on a winter dress. The full trowers 
were of fine grey cloth, as was also the long vest- 
ment, called ‘ yelek,’ which fits tight to the body, 
and is of such a length as to completely cover the 
feet. A small shawl was twisted round the waist. 
Over the yelek was the long open robe called * gib- 
beh,’ of purple cloth, richly embroidered in gold; 
this dress was even longer than the yelek; a veil of 
black net hung down from behind her red cap, as 
also the *safa ' — the Egyptian head dress made of 
black silk cords covered with small gold coins — It is 
the same head-dress that is always seen on the 
statues of Isis. The lady’s hair in front was cut 
short round her forehead, but fell in plaits and 
tresses down her shoulders; and a bandeau of in- 
ferior diamonds ornamented the cap, or taboosh. 
While we were talking, pipes and coffee were 
brought in ; the mother, wife, and daughter of the 
host walked in and out of the room from time 
to time; this, however, they did not do nimbly, as the 
long ‘ gibbeh,^ covering their feet, prevented rapid 
movement, and their dresses were heavy from the 
gold embroidery with whidi they were adorned. 
The daughter was very young, and rather pretty. 
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After some time, dinner wis announced The gen 
tleman said hS had prepared the repast as nrell as 
he could according to European custom, adding, 
that his country s customs were so barbarous 

We, however, prefered a dinner a 1 Egyptienne, 
but kept our napkins, which was lucky, as I had 
prei lously had but a faint idea of the proceedings at 
a dinner completely eastern in all its forms and ways 
The ladies of the house did not sit at table with 
the host and his guests, but continued walking to 
and from the kitchen with the black woman slaves 
who bronght m the numerous dishes, thc«ewerc 
placed on the table by the old mother of the host 
The wife walked about m a stately manner 
Wlien the attack on the vnnds began, how glad 
I was the napkins had been retained * There were 
altogether, during the dinner, ahont fifty dishes 
The first thing that appeared was a large tureen 
of vermicelli soup, into which we all plunged our 
‘^poou': After this we helped our^elve':, with our 
finger<j, to wlntever pleased our fancy, and the 
gentleman occasionally, offered with his fingers, 
dainty bits from bis own plate to his gne^ts, with 
which they all were obliged to appear perfectly 
delighted Dish after dish was put on, and then 
romov od from the table At last, the good mother 
appeared, holding a plate, on which was a large 
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joint of lamb. She put it on the table, bent over 
it, and tore it open vritb her two hands \ — dis* 
playing, with some pride, the interior, which con- 
sisted of raisins, rice, chestnuts, and other fruits. 
She then presented each person with a large piece 
of meat, her hands being thrust into the disli and 
withdrawn laden with all kinds of savoury condi- 
ments, which she heaped up on onr plates. The 
lady of highest rank, I remarked, liad Benjamin’s 
portion. Then the kind old dame trotted off, her 
Iiands shining with grca.se, to bring other dishes-— 
never reflecting what an advantage it would be if 
she washed her fingers in the interim ; but she 
probably thought this would be a useless operation, 
ns it would have to bo so often repeated. Our 
bread was a large, flat, round cake, about the size 
of a plate; and each person bad a tumbler of the 
red wine of the country, very sour, and much like 
that drank by the peasants in the south of France. 
During dinner, the servants not employed, were 
outside the house, welcoming us with a singular 
cry. It was one of joy, and is called the * Zekka- 
rite.’ This is a custom when people entertain 
their friends. 

As soon as the meat courses had disappeared, a 
great variety of sweetmeats were offered to us ; one 
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dainty after another being pressed on us j and 
when we had left the table, the ladies of the house 
pursued me with bits of oranges and bananas till I 
at last escaped to the black slaves, who were wait- 
ing with water and soap for our hands, over which 
the water from the ewer was poured by one of the 
attendants, and it may be well imagined these ablu- 
tions were not only pleasant but necessary. 

I ^vish I could have procured a bill of fare, but 
I remember several dishes. There were stewed 
pigeons, chickens, and a pillau of lamb, minced meat 
and tomatas, cauliflower dressed with vinegar, balls 
of fried meat, rice in gravy and in milk, syrup of 
pears and bananas in large glass bowls, biscuits and 
cakes of flour and butter, sugared over. 

We returned to the sitting-room, where pipes and 
coffee awaited us. In the meantime, the ladies of 
the family and their friends had fallen on the 
mangled remains of the feast, and their loud talk- 
ing and merry voices proclaimed them very 
happy. 

The gentleman called to them veiy often, but 
they all turned a deaf ear, thinking no doubt it 
was their turn to be joyous, so be went himself, and 
the sherbet was brought, which we conceived must 
be the end of the festivities, and rose to go, after 
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all kinds of compliments and pretty speeches to 
our host. 

As we passed the banqueting-roora, we stopped 
to say farewell to the ladies, and ,to thank them, 
through our interpreter, for their hospitality ; but 
had I understood their langnage, I should not have 
known what they replied,- for they all ran, with 
many of their friends (women, of course), to the 
door, and all spoke at the same time and with their 
mouths full. 

The bazaars at Cairo are, indeed, a scene of ani- 
mation and bustle ; one meets crowds of people. 
On* each side of the narrow street, barely wide 
enough in some instances to admit a single carriage, 
are small shops, the retail merchants sitting in a 
recess,, and on a raised platform about three feet 
higher than the street. This recess is so small, that 
scarcely more than two persons at a time can enter 
to make purchases, so that customers generally 
stand outside the small shops, which are quite open, 
and converse with the seller, who sits on his raised 
seat, usually smoking a pipe, and appearing to care 
very little whether people hnj or not. The crowd 
is often very dense, and if you stop as you pass to 
look at the number of shops, you are quite bewil- 
dered. There are muslin kerchiefs, and slippersj and 
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bags embroidered in gold ; silk, lace, and taboosbes, 
rich silks, and shawls, ostricb feathers from Abys- 
sinia, woollen cloths from Europe, pipes and slippers 
from Constantinople, embroidered silks fiom Da- 
mascus, pi ayer-carpets, bornooses ; besides firearms, 
tobacco, coffee, and spices of all sorts The shops 
where sweetmeats are sold are exceedingly nume- 
rous. Among the ‘ bon-bons,' — if I may so call 
them — I remarked ships, birds, and figures of men, 
all of sugar, and of a rose-colour. 

We stopped sometimes at a jeweller’s, and ad- 
mired a pretty coffee-servicc of silver or gold fila- 
gree work, or sundry female ornaments ; some of 
which are of beautiful forms. 

Then we passed on to other shops ; and what a 
variety of persons did we meet 1 First, perhaps, a 
reputed saint, dressed in a coat of patches of dif- 
ferent colours, asking for alms. Then several young 
cadets, just arrived at Cairo on their way to India, 
full of life and spirits, with young and fresh minds, 
enjoying the curious scene : some of them, alas 1 may 
ne^ cr come back, or if they do return after many long 
} eai-s, may do so with bodily and mental vigour alike 
impaired by a long sojourn undera tropical sun ; a sad 
renoction to intrude itself amidst the lively doings 
around us in the bazaars ; but such gloomy thoughts 
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are dissipated ”by the somewhat too close vicinity of a 
Bedouin Arab mounted on a camel, who seems to 
think all should make way for him, os in reality all 
do, to avoid the certainty of being knocked down or 
crushed. European ladies in flounced muslins, with 
very unveiled faces, and wearing the little bonnet 
which just covers the back of the head, then ride 
by, mingled with Turkish matrons, the persons of 
the latter being nearly concealed by their black 
cloaks ; Copts, kno;nj by their dark turbans ; sellers 
of vegetables, fruit, and sweatmeats, water carriers, 
men selling sherbet in tin jugs, carriages, and horse- 
men, press on the numerous crowd on foot, and it 
seems marrollous that the latter are not trodden 
underfoot by the camels, or by the liorses, crashed 
among the carriages, or pushed down by the 
donkeys. 

It is impossible to note a!! one sees in the streets 
and bazaars of this city, or to become acquainted 
with all the scenes of every-day life, during a short 
stay in the country, so one leaves it after all udth 
a very imperfect idea of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. On one occasion, on our return 
from the bazaars, we met a funeral procession ; the 
bier was carried by men, preceded by others 
chanting in a very slow melancholy tone. Female 
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mourners followed, and I remarked blue stnps of 
linen tied round their heads, the ends hanging 
down These were the relations and domestic 
servants of the deceased Lane mentions, that in 
the funeral scenes represented on the walls of ancient 
Egyptian tombs, we often see females with a 
similar bandage round their heads The women 
were wailmg and crying, and nearly overpowered 
the voices of the men who were chanting In a 
crowded street I could observe but little of this 
funeral procession, but the burial rites are fully 
described by Lane, who enters into oil the curious 
particulars attending them 
The mos(|ues are very numerous at Cairo iVe 
went to see the new one, which is not yet finished, 
began by Mahomet All At fir&t it was difficult to 
gam admittance, as I had no shppers , but the 
heart of one of the prophet’s followers, who stood 
at the entrance of the mosque, was softened towards 
me, and he said he would send for two handker 
chiefs to wrap round my feet, which, being pro 
cured, I was allowed to go into the mosque, the 
large court of which is -very handsome, ns is also 
the fountain for ablution The pillars m the mosque 
are of marble, and m the dome there are stained 
windows , the wood of the pulpit, and of the stair 
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case leading to it, is painted green, and gilt, the 
effect of which is very tawdry, and unsatifactory. It 
is almost always the case with handsome buildings 
in the east, and I found it so here, that nothing is 
in harmony ; near the fine marble pillars were sus* 
pended lanterns of the commonest kind ; hut it is 
altogether a beautiful mosqne. It is as well, how- 
ever, to see this mosque before the others in Cairo, 
for they and their minarets, although in a ruinous 
state, must delight every admirer of architecture. 
I visited many; but those known as the Tayloon, 
the Kalaoon, the Hassanin, El Hakem, £1 Choree, 
and Hassan, pleased me the most. All the orna- 
ments in these buildings deserve a minute inspec- 
tion 5 but there is scarcely time or opportunity for 
this, as the crowds of carious persons, both inside 
and outside the mosques, press on strangers, and it 
is impossible to inspect the buildings with any 
comfort ; still, I had time to admire many a window 
adorned with graceful tracery, grand porches orna- 
mented with beautiful cornices, lofty columns, and 
elegant minarets. 

TVe did not fail to visit the well, known 
as Joseph’s "Well, called so from the Cahpl 
Toosef, though it is generally believed to have ^ 
hewn in the rock by the ancient EgyP^ 
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lady who visited this well, remarked she supposed 
it must he the pit into which Joseph was cast hy 
his brethren ! 

Our janissary, Ahousaid, pointing out to us the 
residences of the members of Abbas Pacha’s 
family, remarked, that “many wives Iicrc not 
good. English custom to have one wife very good 
— very good,” he kept saying, as he rode on before 
us, whirling his silver stick in the nir. It seemed 
to me the poor janissary might be unfortunate in 
his domestic arrangeraents, and that lie had found 
Bomc trouble and inconvcnicnco in having more 
than one wife. 

Among the various objects to be visited In the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, is Shoobra, a rcsidcnco of 
one of the princes of the paclm's family. As we 
left the toivn to go there, we crossed the railroad, 
which Is to unite Alexandria and Cairo. The road 
to Shoobra is sbaded on both sides by acacias and 
large sycamorc'trecs, and runs frcfjucntly clo^ to 
tbc Nile, across which the three pyramids of 
GcczcIj arc distinctly visible. Wo did not ent**' 
the palace, foinc of the ladl'-^T" 'he family o{ ' 
prince being there. The/ ‘ e large) I 
prettily laid out; ^ tro/’ 

flowers being cultivated th»V i;,j, 
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in these gardens "was Tery fragrant, and it grew 
beside the lovely Bengal gold-mohr, -which, how- 
ever, has nothing to boast of but its brilliant 
beauty. 

There is a fantastic summer-house, or kiosk, in 
the gardens, the -windows of -which are prettily 
painted, and a handsome metal chandelier is sus- 
pended from the ceiling. There is, also, n very 
large building, with spacious corridors, surround- 
ing an extensive marble bath. Heathen deities are 
painted (by Italian artists) on the ceilings of these 
corridors: there is, also, a portrait of Mahomet 
All, and on each side of him pictures of the Virgin, 
with drapery round her head, a wreath of flowers 
in one hand, and a staff in the other. 

An Egyptian, showing these pictures to a lady, 
said— That is Joseph's wife, -whom you Christians 
worship," 

At the four coiners of the corridors are small 
but handsome chambers, which contain many 
pretty things ; large rilver palm-trees, about five 
feet high, standing on handsome tables ; beautihd 
cabinets ; curious chandeliers, with drops of dll* 
ferent-coloured glass, looking like cmornld-’, •‘•'M'* 
phires, amethysts, &c. 

Before we left this place, we went to 
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— a live one, not worth seeing — and a fine grand 
St. Bernard dog, who was well worthy of a visit. 

Among the many tombs most worthy of notice 
in the vicinity of Cairo, arc those nsnally called 
the ‘ tombs of the Caliphs,' by Europeans. They 
are outside the town, and stand in the arid, dusty 
desert. Mosques are attached to the principal 
ones, and it is sad to see these beautiful buddings 
falling rapidly to decay. Many poor families live in 
them, and children run out, ashing strangers who 
visit them for ‘ backshish,' but are soon pnt to 
flight by the janissary with one twirl of his stick. 

We were much struck by the beauty and ele- 
gance of the architecture of these mosques, more 
especially of that of El Ashraf Ahoo-1 Nusr 
Kaedbai e’Zaheree, who died in 1496 A.D. 

An Armenian lady whom I had visited, came to 
return the compliment a few days afterwards. 
Although a Christian, she retained, even when m 
private, some part of the costume of the country, 
and when she went out, dressed completely like an 
Egyptian. 

On arriving at my hotel, she even wore the face 
veil, as also that very ungraceful covering, called 
“ Haharah. As soon as she entered the room, 
however, she began to un-x>eel," and this process 
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ended, Appeared in a halfEnropean, half-Egypt- 
nn dre« The convernition was confined to 
lie slate of her health and mine, and to the 
weither 

I fold her that in England we had n=nall^ fine 
either in the samnier, and that the wintem were 
were, that in Egypt we found the winters beau- 
’ '’f '>>“t tte snmmers were aery 

theeiccssiye heat, and clouds of dust, 
"ponuhich Sheremaried, “Thus God alternately 
■epen ej His blesdngs to alL” 

After rather a lengthened yisit, she ro-o 
SitmB'i ° herself in garment after 

eves ''>=PeIe:s, her 

r peermg over the long ‘burlo’ which des- 

I watchod her from the 

ciuCOliT. ertrl *1. 1 

«■»> aien <h ' ^ 

€ wfla fflonnting her donter, t^hich 

’'“'«Pemonedasitw™m.„c„ 
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rodp on donkeys to what is called the petrified 
forest. It was a long ride, and the sand very deep. 
I thought we should never arrive; the sand became 
deeper and deeper, and the poor donkey’s legs quite 
sunk into it. 

“How far? ” I asked the donkey hoy. 

“Two minute.” 

On we went, the Hwo minute/ and some more 
gone hy, I asked again, “ How far to the trees? 

“ Two minute,” was the reply. 

At last we reached what is colled the petrified 
forest, which does not deserve the name, though 
there were many petrified trunks and houghs of 
trees of all sizes strewn about on the sand. Get' 
ting off our donkeys we sat some time on the 
ground gazing on the singular and desolate scene 
around. 

A very high hill behind the citadel shut out 
all view to the left ; and around was sandy desert, 
not a tree visible. Far away, the tops of two or 
three minarets rose over a sandy mound j and dotted 
about the desert, were camels plodding along under 
their Arab riders. 

As wc returned to the to\Tn, we rode to a ravine, 
into which a spring of water flows from the hillS; 
it is called ^ Moses’ Well.' In the rocky fissures 



of this ravine, grew a hanging shrub, the only 
fresh or green thing we had seen during our 
excursion, except the small flowering weeds that 
occasionally peeped out among the stones and sand. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OAIEO— ENGLISH CEltETEnT— OLT> CAJEO— TISIT TO A PER* 
SIAN LADT— ISLE OP BODA — NHOMBTEIt— CUlLP 

gonooL— Tm: deuvisiies— visit to a TOiunsu iapt— 
“TOUNO EGTPT ITBAMIDS OP OEEZAIl — THE fiPmAS 
—inatpms— EXCAVATIONS at SAKKABAn. 

One day we went to the English cemetery, on the 
way to Old Cairo. The wind was high and cold, 
the sun scorching; it was almost the sun of the 
tropics, with the searching cast wind of England j 
and to complete the * agremcTisl of the ride, the 
dust rose up in clouds, nearly blinding and choking 
us ; but, ns our time in Egypt was limited, we did 
not mind the wind and wcatlier, but persevered in 
our excursion. 

The cemetery is suiroumled by walls, and is 
laid out in walks, and trees and flowers have 
Wen planted in vain to make this inclancl.oly 
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place look less dismal. On one side of the garden 
are buried those who had arrived ill from India, 
having remained, as is often the case, alas ! too 
long in that country. 

We sauntered round the inclosure, then mounted 
our donkeys and proceeded to Old Cairo (origi- 
nally named Forstat, which signifies leather- 
tent, as Amer, who conquered Egypt in the 
Caliphate of Omar,* A.d. 622, is said to have 
pitched his tent here when he besieged the Kbmans 
in their fortress). There are vast mounds of earth, 
showing the city to have been at one time consider- 
able in extent. The old Roman fortress contains a 
singular medley of buildings — Coptic and Greek 
churches; convents occupied by Armenians, Syrians, 
and Copts ; the mins of a temple dedicated to 
Diana; a synagogue; and a village of Christians — 
all closely crowded together in a confused mass, 
with narrow paths and lanes leading from one part 
to another. The wretchedness of the habitations 
of the inmates of what was once the Roman camp 
is lamentable. Here is to be found true Egyptian 
dirt ; but there is so much to see, I very soon for- 
got it, climbing staircase after staircase most per- 
severingly, to visit the various objects ; among tliom 
the Coptic churches, which, though dirty and tmioli 
decayed, interested me deeply. The coiling of ono 
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Tvas of gopher wood ; and the church was divided 
into five compartments, separated by carved screens. 
On entering the church, we saw two baths for bap- 
tism — one for children, the other for adults. To 
the right was a part screened off, where the women 
remain during the service. A wooden screen always 
separates the * heykel,’ or chancel, from the rest of 
the church; before the entrance to the ‘heytel 
hangs a curtain. The panels of the screen were 
quaintly carved with scriptural subjects and crosses 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. On the walls, near the 
chancel, were hung very ancient pictures of our 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, and of various saints. 

In one church, I saw the remains of several 
stone Corinthian pillars, which supported some part 
of the building, their capitals stuck in the ground ! 

There are no scats, the men rest themselves on 
crutches, for the services arc long. 

Under one church is the cave, or dungeon, where 
it is said the Holy Family took refuge when they 
reached Egypt, mth lights, and preceded by a 
Copt priest, we descended a flight of steps, to what 
is now a little Coptic chapel. One can scarcely 
think our Lord would have been carried into a 
Koman fortress, when wcknow the family fled from 
the persecution of a Roman government; but it is 
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a pity to disturb this old story, so we will let it 
pass. 

The cave has, at all events, been regarded by 
Christians of all denominations for ages as a very 
sacred spot ; and here those who ore considered by 
the enUghiened world as superstitious, fanatics, 
or bigots, come every year to peform their devo* 
tions. This little chapel is dark, and our tapers 
barely rendered it visible, while the Copt priest, all 
in black, held up his candle to shew ns the comers, 
ceilings, and altar, which is of stone ; behind it is 
a recess in the wall, where tradition says the 
Saviour and His mother were concealed. In this 
recess, is a Greek cross, deeply engraven \ and on 
the wall I observed a very old pointing, nearly ob- 
literated, but 1 could trace tbe form of a pyramid. 
There is a font and a place for making the bread 
for the holy Communion, which I also remarked in 
the other churches here. 

I had time to make a sketch of this interesting 
little place, while the patient, good-natured priest, 
stood near the altar throwing all the light upon it, 
ha hltasa’iC hawig in tk* deepest, pr/s>-s.\Vie . 

"We were obliged to burry on to the Coptic con- 
vent — a wretched place. One sister only appeared. 
She rose up, coming out of a Hud of den — not cell 
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— covered from head to foot with a large black 
cloak She showed us a chapel, ancient, but in a 
ruinous state She knew there was nothing more 
to see, so she crawled back into a dark place from 
whence she had emerged — (1 think, much against hei 
will) — and she no doubt wondered what could have 
brought us thither • 

Time was passing quickly, so we liurried on to 
the temple of Diana, a few pillars of which only 
1 emain , and thence to the Greek church "What a 
contrast was here ’ We had come from dilapidated 
churches, from dirty streets had ascended stair- 
case after staircase of broken steps , but now we 
found ourselves m a church kept in the most 
perfect order, and the delicious odour of incense 
pervading the holy place 

It was, like all Greek churches, adorned with 
endless paintings of St George, many of our 
Saviour, and the Virgin , some with silver plates 
nailed round their heads, meant to represent 
glories In a vestibule outside the church, there 
was a truly melancholy sight A harmless maniac 
had been brought there, and was desired to look 
on the picture of a certam saint suspended against 
the wall, in hopes that his reason would return 
He was well dressed, very calm, but seemed to fix 
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}3is eyes on the ground, not on the picture, • though 
he occasionally turned them towards us with a 
dull, despairing loot, as if he thought his coming 
there would not he of that service to him which 
his friends deemed it might. 

The last place we visited at Old Cairo was a 
chamber over an old gateway, where we saw a 
very ancient Christian record of the time of 
Diocletian. It is scalptured on wood. Among 
the figures represented, are those of the twelve 
apostles, who are marching in procession, and the 
Deity sitting on a globe, on each side of Him two 
winged angels, recalling to one the winged globe 
of the Egyptians There is also an inscription in 
Greek. 

The mosque of Amerat Old Cairo is in a rainoas 
state. There is a belief current among the Mos- 
lems in Egypt that, should this particular mosque 
fall into complete ruin, the Mahomedan power in 
the country ^ould cease; therefore, every year, 
trifling repairs take place — hut so trifling, that, to 
all appearance, no real good is done. Tliere are 
two pillars near the door of the mosque to the 
south, about ten inches apart ; between uhich 
pillars, it is asserted, none hut those who believe 
in the prophet can succeed m p^ssing. 
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The Copts, of ■whom I had seen and heard much 
since my stay in Egypt, interested me exceedingly. 

They certainly do not bear a high character ; but 
may not their faults arise from the system of per- 
secution under ^vhich they have suffered, more or 
less, from the time that Egypt was conquered by 
the Arabs to the present time ? for they are still a 
marked people, being obliged to wear either a 
black or dark-blue turban. They are the undoubted 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, deriving 
their name from Coptos, formerly a large city in 
Upper Egypt, now called Gufl. The Coptic lan- 
guage, though not entirely lost, is almost a dead 
language. It is merely used in their liturgy, and 
other religious hooks. 

The tyranny to which these poor peoplq have 
been subjected by strangers, reminds one of the 
similar fate of the Jews — the prophecies regarding 
them being nearly ns forcible as those relating to 
the latter people. “And the Egyptians will I give 
over into the hand of a cmel Lord; and a fierce 
king shall rule over them, saith the Lord, the Lord ' *■ 
of Hosts ” — Isaiah xLx. 4. 

I was obliged to leave this most attractive place, 

“ Old Slusr," as it Is sometimes called, and to 
return to keep an engagement at Cairo, having 
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promised to visit a Persian lady, who had lately ar- 
rived. She had travelled from Persia with her 
attendants, under the protection of a Sheikh, who 
remained still in her house at Cairo.* An 
Armenian gentleman accompanied me, having very 
kindly offered himself as my interpreter. 

We rode off on our donkeys at a lively pace to 
the Turkish quarter. In passing through the streets 
I heard some people at the door of a house half- 
singing, half-talking, while occasionally they struck 
hits of brass together; on inquiry, I heard they 
were reciting stories out of the Old Testament, 
How this reminded me of the kutha I used to hear 
at Poona, when the people related the deeds of 
their gods, occasionally heating metal jDStrnments, 
which pounded like bells. 

The palace in which the lady I was about to 
visit lived, had belonged to Ibrahim Pacha. It is 
a handsome one, ‘tmfe,’ however; hut far prefer- 
able, even in its unfurnished, sombre state, to the 
glaring, showy modern palaces of the present 
princes of Egypt. 

We entered the court-yard ; projecting latticed 
windows of the second story overlooked the court ; 

* The lady was conoected with the royal famUy of Persia, 
and had come to Cairo on ‘indent priyate affairs.’ 
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and there were one or two rooms on the ground 
floor, pared with white and black marble, arranged 
in pretty patterns ; the ceilings painted red and 
green, and slightly gilt. 

The first individual I saw was a black slave, 
with the features of a Nubian, who I found was 
the page, or ‘ groom of the chambers,' of the lady. 
Bound his head was a dirty handkerchief, the ends 
hanging down behind; this was kept on by one 
still more dirty, that, after passing under his chin, 
was tied in a bow on the top of his bead. On his 
tall, thin body, he wore a long Damascus silk rohe, 
the colours of which were nearly extinct 5 and his 
emaciated legs were covered with stockings, which, 
perhaps once white, were now iron-grey. He led 
us up a narrow stone stmrease, the ceiling of which 
was adorned with carvings of white marble. At 
last, after mounting a still narrower staircase, we 
came to a vestibule. 

The Bedouin sheikh, who Lad protected the lady 
in her journey from Persia, met us with a rosary 
in his hand. He was dressed in the usual Bedouin 
dress — the long brown robe, red-and-yellow hand- 
kerchief on his head, round which were twisted 
cords made of camels’ hair. He was a tall, fine- 
looking man, very grave, and rather pompous. 
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Following this evidently important personage, 
we entered a very large, unfurnished room, and 
found the lady standing on a raised platform, about 
two to three feet above the floor, and close to a 
large latticed windovT. There she stood, motion- 
less, covered from head to foot with drapery, like 
the Hindoo saree. After mutual salutations, she 
begged me to sit down. Two small carpets and 
pillows were the only furniture of this elevated 
place, on which the lady and I were seated. Mean- 
while, the Armenian gentleman and the sheikh had 
sat down on the ground a little behind the lady, as 
Persian ladies do not show their faces to strange 
men. 

As soon as she was assured that I alone could 
see her, she opened by degrees the veil which con- 
cealed her features. First one eye peeped out, 
then the other, then the nose, till at last her whole 
figure and dress were completely visible. A lively 
dialogue then commenced between us, the interpre- 
ter sitting a little behind the lady, and with his face 
turned from her. She was not young, but had 
still ‘ des pretensions’ She had once been very 
pretty, and her expression was pleasing, with an 
arch, ‘ look, and her countenance lighted 

up most agreeably when she entered into conversa- 
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tion. She was very anxious to know who and 
what I was, where I came from, and where I could 
be going to ; expressed surprise I did not go home 
to England, and asked why I travelled ? To my 
answer, that I wished to sec other countries and 
people, she said, it was strange if I could stay at 
home that I did not do so. 

While we were talking and wondering at each 
other, she no douht pitying my wandering unquiet 
spirit, and I her truly Eastern apathy and love of 
repose, I examined (womandike) her dress, which 
was becoming as well as pretty. The vest was of 
cashmeic — the sleeves were of different patterns, 
which had a curious effect; at the wrists were 
snow-white frilled cuffs, and gold buttons attached 
to the sleeves of the vest. The petticoat was of 
lilac silk. Over the head was a white linen veil 
which hung down on each side, nearly conceal- 
ing her hair, which was jet black and glossy. 
I regret, however, to finish the account with 
adding, that she had a pair of large, bony, ill- 
shapen hands. Of course pipes were introduced, 
but I was not such an adept as my hostess in this 
accomplishment, and did little else hut admire the 
ornamental part of the pipe, which was beautifully 
enamelled. Then appeared again that wretched 
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black slave, ivlth a small tray and coffee, and I 
thought it time to take leave. I therefore hinted to 
the Armenian gentleman my wish to go away, but he 
merely said, “ Are you in a great hurry ? Visits 
like these last till sunset !’* and as he quietly 
resumed his pipe and entered again into conversa- 
tion in a low voice with the Bedouin, I thought the 
only thing I had to do was to resign myself to my 
fate. In a few minutes sherbet was handed to us. 
Then more talk followed, and my new acquaintance 
regretted much I was about to leave Cairo, as I 
Bhonld no doubt have passed a day with her, and 
she one with me. She stretched her hospitality so 
far as to beg me to remain at her house that night ! 
Presently, to my astonishment, in walked the black 
slave again, carrying an entire tea equipage, which 
he placed on the ground at the feet of the Bedouin 
and the Armenian, The former while holding fast 
his beads in one hand poured out the tea with the 
other. It was now becoming late — I had been 
there an hour j so I rose to say farewell to the lady, 
and, after many compliments, we parted. It was a 
far more amusing vUit than most of those one pays 
in London, where, in nine cas^ out of ten, it is im- 
possible to say who is most tored, the visitor or the 
visited. 
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I went through several rooms in this old palace; 
that m which the lady received me was very hand- 
some and lofty, the ceilings richly carved and gilt, 
and round the cornices were Cufio inscriptions. 
The other rooms were similarly ornamented 
Our stay m Cairo was drawing to a close, yet 
there remained much that I was told I ought to 
see We constantly heard — “ Oh, you roust not 
think of leaving Cairo without seeing this or that,” 
and how often after leaving a place have I been 
asked if I had seen such and such an object? and 
on my perhaps answering that I had not, have I 
been informed I had «pen nothing ^ 

The isle of Roda is very pretty, and the shade 
aflforded bj the numerous large trees there ex- 
tremely pleasant on a hot day These trees, how- 
ever, like everything else in Egypt, are covered with 
dust, which penetrates into every corner of the 
dwelling houses There it can be m some measure 
remedied — not so in the mosques or streets, or on 
the trees, all of which are powdered over with sand, 
and everything looks dry, unrefreshed, and dirty. 

It IS in this island that tradition has placed the 
finding of Moses by Pharoah’s daughter 

We did not fail to visit the Nilometer Every 
morning during the inundation the daily rise of 
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the Nile is announced iu tfie streets of Cairo. The 
first Nilometer at Roda was built by Soolayman, 
who began his reign in A. D. 714. 

There is also a modern palace in the island 
belonging to one of the many JEgyptian pachas. 
We did not go in — for well I knew its contents ; 
suites of large apartments, furnished in the worst 
possible modern French taste, with colours to set 
one’s teeth on edge. So we preferred a walk in 
what remains of the pretty garden of Ibrahim Pacha. 

There is, at Cairo, a gjrls’-school, in which Mrs. L., 
a lady long resident here, takes a very great in- 
terest. When we went there, we found many nice 
and good-looking little girls, seated on benches ; 
among them Copts, Arabs, Syrians, Jewesses, 
Greeks, and Armenians. The teachers were Copt 
women. What a contrast in appearance were these 
children to those at the native school at Poona, I 
saw last year, with their short jackets, untidy hair, 
mouths and teeth stained red from chewing betle- 
nut and lime ! These, on the contrary, had grace- 
ful and tidy dresses, long white veils, pearly teeth, 
and plaited tresses. One little Copt had on the 
‘ safa.’ It was composed of cords or strings of black 
silk, to ^vhich were attached small gold coins ; and 
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at the end of this ‘safa’ hung large pieces of 
money. 

The Dervishes must not be forgotten. There 
is a college at Old Cairo, and a large convent at 
Grand Cairo for this class of devotees ; neither of 
these did I visit, but we went on a Friday to a 
mosque at Old Cmro, to see the extraordinary 
manner in which these people perform their de- 
votions. We were obliged to put" on slippers, such 
being the rule whenever Franks go into any mosque 
here. 

We found about forty men seated on furs in a 
circle. They were nearly all clad in dirty old gar- 
ments, and some had on the dervish’s high cap, 
much like a flower-pot reversed j others, the com- 
mon turban worn here — a tarboosh surrounded by 
folds of cotton wound round it. The leader of the 
ceremonies, called the ‘ Sheikh,’ stood in the mid- 
dle of the chcle. When we arrived, these poor 
fanatics were making the most extraordinary 
noises — all at the same moment sending forth 
a kind of low-toned, grumbling, groaning moan, 
as if they were in great bodily painj but 
as they all altered this piteous cry at the same 
moment, it sounded like one monster growl. 
All the time they sat on the ground, they kept 
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swinging tlieir bodies backwards and forward^ 
This lasted about fi\e niiniitcs, then they ro«e, 
and some took off their upper robes Then the 
sheiUi begun, m a more animated manner, to swing 
bis body, bowing bis bend lower and lower The 
others imitated his movement*', still continuing 
the same moan, which, by this time, I had dis- 
covered was ‘ Allah Presentl} the ‘'hcihh's actions 
became morcMoIcnt, then a man begun to play 
oil a reed, or pipe , and the dervishes' bodies, libc 
that of their leader, bent quicker and quicker 
Then two men stepped out of the circle, and twirled 
round like tops spinning, with tlicir arms held 
borizontaU}, with the palm of one hand down, and 
the other up Suddenly three strokes on a drum 
were hcord—bom, bora, bom , then a pause, then 
three more strokes the sheikh became cvcitcd, 
and as the man piped on, and the drummer drum 
med on, the dc\otccs looked wilder and wilder, 
the) threw their bodies and heads backwards and 
forwards, ncirly touching the ground with tlieir 
‘ 11 13 recalls to rnj mmtl wlat hnppcnofl onco^Jcnl 
was m a lx>al on the canal lictwecn Cairo nnd Alcjan Ina. 
llio baatmen, avlulc rowing nro in the I aLit of Singing in a 
aery low, mellow tone, *AUali Allah * It i*, tliou'’h mono- 
tonous soft, pleasing mu«ica], and “oothing A person sai 1 
to me — Kcar mol how liho it is to ‘deny H'pc 1 
(n iwpular »ong thirty ycais ago ) 

II - 
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foreheads one moment, and with the back of t^eir 
heads the next , their long, dishevelled hair tossed 
to and fro, falling now over their faces, now down 
their backs — they all looked like maniacs The 
groans became quicker and deeper, the drums 
louder, and the pipes shriller , and we were won 
denng what would come next, when one individual 
fell back exhausted, the sheikh rushed forward, 
and supported the fallen man's head, while the pro 
ceedmgs went on with, if possible, increased 
vigour when all was at the climax, in ran 
our donkey boys, joined the circle, and begun 
moaning, and bowing, and bending , but they were 
very awkward performers amongst these artistes, 
whose bodies, from constant practice, have an elas 
ticity and suppleness perfectly astonishing As 
these strange acts of devotion would have con 
tmued some time, and we knew there would be no 
variety in them, we left, after being half an hour 
m the mosque 

1 was extremely amused, not so one of my com- 
pamons, who wished to have left soon after the 
proceedings began , but as I knew I should pro- 
bably never return to Cairo, I thought it would he 
a pity to lose the opportunity of seeing one of the 
most curious sights of the place 
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Before I left Cairo, I was fortunate enough to 
visit a Turkish lady, wife of a gentleman that 
time high in favour with Abbas Pacha. 

The house was large, and, as usual, built round a 
court-yard, in which two ostriches stalked about 
with a grave and measured tread, bolding their heads 
high, and eyeing me in rather a suspicious manner; 
so that I was glad when a black male slave met 
mo, and shewed the way through a very, large hall 
to a broad staircase, which branched off at each 
side, leading up to a vestibule. Here, a frightful 
black woman came forward and conducted me into 
a drauing-room, which, but for its divans, I might 
have thought was in Europe, for there were chairs, 
a round tabic, a book-case full of French works, 
and the walls covered with indifferent French 
prints — such as shepherdesses vrith big blue eyes, 
rosy lips and large hats. I was in despair, and 
thought to myself, where arc Lane’s * leewans ’ 
(raised place to sit on), and the inlaid *durkaah,' 
and the * suffch,' or shelf for the watcr-hottles ? In 
this anj'thing hut Egyptian room I remained a few 
miuuieji, when, the same old black woman 
made me a sign to follow her. I did so, and it 
seemed ns if I had been suddenly transported from 
a modern French inn to the abode of an Eastern lady. 
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The apartment was indeed an admirable specimen 
of an Egyptian dwelling, which had formerly be- 
longed to one of the Memlook beys. 

The lady of the house not being in the room, I 
had time to observe the decorations and style of 
furniture. The room itself was large, very lofty 
and well-proportioned. The ceiling of gopher- 
wood, elaborately carved, and much gilt. Some of 
the colours on the ceiling had faded from age, but 
the beautiful blue was still fresh. Sentences from 
the Koran, in Gufic characters carved and gilt, weie 
all round the cornices. To about four feet from 
the ground, the walls were of coloured marble in 
arabesque patterns. Above, there were coloured 
tiles, but these did not extend to any height. 
Near the entrance was a shelf of marble about four 
or five feet high, supported on arches ; this is called 
the ‘ suffeh.' On it were some water-bottles. Op- 
posite the door was a very large latticed window 
filling up one side of the room, and close under it 
the raised place to sit on, called ‘leewan,’ on it 
the divan. The part of 'the floor below the leewan 
was paved with coloured marbles, and also fur- 
nished with soft mattresses and cushions, covered 
with very handsome silt. 
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SJiortly after my entrance the lady came into the 
room ; the usual foriflal salutations folloired. I 
touched her hand, raised my hand to my mbuth, 
then to my forehead. She motioned me to sit on 
the divan, and on her left hand. The conversation 
flowed on for a short time pretty bristly through 
an interpreter, health and weather being the 
chief topics. 

Sly hostess was exceedingly pretty, her complex- 
ion fair ; she had small, delicate features, and an en- 
chanting smile j and thofigh very lively was digni- 
fied, and the movement of her hands most grace- 
ful. All her little sayings were prettily turned, and 
she looked so bright and intelligeDt, I could not 
ielp deploring her fate, and that she should remain 
half (if at all) educated, for reading a little and 
working was all she could do — she must live a 
regular Hareem life. 

The war between England and Eussia had not 
long commenced, this, therefore, was an interesting 
-topic, and how the Turks ^er husband was one) 
loved the English and French ! 

Her dress was very beautiful. The head-dress 
consisted, first, of a flat cap of horse-hair, through 
which her own hair peeped here and there ; round 
this a green silk embroidered kerchief, tied on one 
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side j on cacli side of licr licnd were bouquets of 
very Imndsomo diamonds. ‘Her black hair was cut 
quitfc short over the forehead, but numerous long 
braids hung down behind. Her trowsers were wide 
and of white brocaded satin ; the vest was of lilac 
silk, and fitted tight to her shape ; round her waist 
was wound a small Cashmere shawl ; the long 
‘ gibbeh ’ of rich white embroidered satin covered 
her feet, on which were slippers.; and n large, long, 
ample green Cashmere jacket, with full sleeves, 
completed this really becoming costume. 

Presently, a sweet, rosy*clicckcd little girl peeped 
in at the door j but when she caught a stranger’s 
eye, away she ran. She was the lady’s only daugli* 
ter. Tlic attendants pursued the timid little thing, 
and in vain endeavoured to coax licr back. 

It was now time for pipes and coflcc, and sherbet. 
Black and white slaves entered — one carrying a 
large silver vessel, called ‘ azkcc,’ suspended by 
three chains, -very pretty. This held the coffee- 
pot. Another slave held a silver tray with diminu- 
tive porcelain coffee-cups, placed in gilt filagree 
holders, called * zarfs * (mine was adorned with dia- 
monds) ; a third stood motionless with sherbet-cups 
on a tray, ivhich was covered witli a red velvet 
cloth embroidered in gold; a fourth approached 
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ivjtb the pipes (mine, which I received from a sable 
damsel, was of purple enamel and gold, set with 
diamonds, the mouth piece of amberl If a Iidj 
can be suppo cd to smohe with grace, my hostess 
certainly did so^ She was much amused at the 
awkward manner in which I attempted to imitate 
her, and undertook to give me some instruction in 
this interesting art’ — the lesson amusing her as 
much as it did me , 

During this <ccne a young man about seventeen 
years of age, entered Che room The lady pre 
sented liira to me ns her son He was a short, 
very stout, round, fat faced youth, with small eyes, 
a smaller nose, and a still smaller month, and a 
little round chin, which he held constantly in the 
air I could just trace a faint likeness to Ins lovely 
mother , hut it was a sad cancature He seated 
himself by me, and began a mo«t energetic, ani- 
mated conversation in French I soon learned he 
had been long at Pans, where many young men of 
family now go from Egypt for their education 

His mother, on the other side of me, looked at 
him in silent admiration, though she did not under- 
stand one word he said , and it was very strange to 
sit between the mother and son The first realizing 
all one has heard of Eastern customs and manners, 
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which are the same as those of three hundred years 
ago, while the son, aware his country was behind 
European nations in all respects, was panting for 
emancipation from these very customs. lie told 
me he was extremely ^ bored* in Cairo. “II n’y a 
pas de socidtd ici, madame; point de whisk (whist).” 
He then rattled on about his happy life at Paris. 
In vain I tried to smooth matters, and mahe him 
see the * bright side * of Cairo. He evidently looked 
down on his country, and wanted reforms. Here I 
had before me a specimen of ‘ young Egypt,’ and I 
thought what a pity it was to send youths out of 
the country to be balf-civUized, when they must 
return and conform, during the rest of their lives, 
to the derai*barbarous customs of their own land. 
The poor young man’s love of his country did not 
increase, when he was suddenly informed he must 
at once leave the apartment. 

“Madame,” said he, il fuut qnejc quitte la 
chambre — cbez nous les messieurs ct les dames 
n’osent pas rester dans la meme chambre. II y a 
une dame qui arrive et qui desire entrer ici pour 
voir ma mere — et moi^ je suls force de quitter hj 
chambre. Ah 1 nous tenons cette coutume des 
anciens Grecs.” 

I did not know how the custom originated, 
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but I thought it rather hard to put it on the 
Greeks. 

As soon as he had left, the Egyptian, or rather 
Turkish, lady came in. She was an ancient lady, 
tall, stately, and most particularly ugly. I thought 
the young man might have remained after all, as 
the %isitor was by no means dangerous. 

She was dressed like all Egyptian ladies when 
they go out. A pair of yellow leather boots met 
thciiide silk trousers, and over all she wore a 
largo loose fau n-colourcd silk robe uith sleeves, 
(nearly equal to the whole length of the gown), wliich 
is called a ‘ tob 5’ a kerchief was tied round the 
tarhoosh, a head«AcU hung down behind, while ano- 
ther kerchief tied up her cheeks and chin, and was 
fastened on the top of the head. She seemed to 
take no Interest in anything, and to care very 
little for the outer woild — a great contrast to 
‘young Egypt.' 

The lady of the liousc offered to show me her 
other looms, and led roc by one hand, the other 
being occupied in keeping the ‘gibbeh’ up, lest 
she should tread on it. It can he well imagined 
that such a costume does not contribute to a 
graceful gait. 
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donkey — {not to my carriage). Having been 
banished from the hareem, he was not in a better 
humour with his country, and lamented bitterly the 
triste life he led, and the dullness of Cairo. I 
was sorry for him j and have often thought since 
.what has become of him ? 

Having seen much on this side of the Nile, we 
thought it was time to cross the river and visit the 
Pyramids of Geezeh. Our intentions, however, were 
nearly being frustrated — for the little steamer in 
which we embarked at Boulac narrowly escaped being 
annihilated by a large one coming down the river 
from Upper Egypt. This was rather too esciting and 
stirring an event to be pleasant. The strange vessel, 
fortunately; checked its speed in time; and, in passing 
each other, some very dvil words were exchanged be- 
tween the captains; but, from whaticould understand 
of the case (which was very little, however) our com- 
mander was not to blame. After these gentlemen had 
exhausted their angry invectives, we went on ourway. 
"We scarcely lost sight of the ritadel, or the dome of 
the new mosque and its minarets, till vve reached the 
Pyramids, so that, looking back, we had a pleasing 
picture nearly all the way. 

At the village of Geezeh we left the steamer, and 
found our donkeys re^y. TVe were a large party, ' 
and the ride was most agreeable. 
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The bath room had a beautiful ceiling of carved 
stone The bath was of marble The other rooms, 
though simple, were handsome, and furnished with 
divans The bed room almost European 

The little frightened daughter at last ventured 
to approach us She nas worth seeing , her dress 
was like that of her mother, as to make , as to 
material, all was of hhc Cashmere, richly embroid 
eredin gold, and the little thing dressed out in its 
‘ best,’ had even a train like its mother On her 
head was a tarboosh of red velvet embroidered 
in gold, and a chain of pearls with a diamond orna 
raent suspended from it , but, at the end of the 
nch brocaded trowsers, what was there ? Scotch 
plaid warm socks, and a pair of Em opean buttoned 
boots I 

She was plump — ^vcry plump — and bid fair to 
be like her brother, * young Egypt,’ eventually, 
though she was a lovely child She was attended 
by several black and white slaves, who pursued her 
from corner to corner , and she could not escape 
from their surveillance , the ‘ gibbeh ' would 
have tripped her up, had she made a hasty 
retreat 

After T took leave of the lady, the young man 
met me — offered me his arm to take me to my 
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donkey — (not to my carriage). Having been 
banished from the hareem, he was not in a better 
humour with his country, and lamented bitterly the 
triste life he led, and the dullness of Cairo. I 
was sorry for him ; and have often thought since 
what has become of him? 

Having seen much on this side of the Nile, we 
thought it was time to cross the river and visit the 
Pyramids of Gcezch. Our intentions, however, were 
nearly being frustrated — ^for the little steamer in 
which wo embarked at Boulac narrowly escaped being 
anuihilatcd by a large one commg down the river 
from Upper Egypt. This was rather too exciting and 
stirring an event to be pleasant. The strange vessel, 
fortunately, checked its speed in time j and, in passing 
each other, some very civil words were exchanged be- 
tween the captains; but, from whaticould understand 
of the case (which was very little, however) our com- 
mander was not to blame. After these gentlemen had 
exhausted their angry invectives, we^rcnt on ourway. 
Ti'e scarcely lost sight of the citadel, or the dome of 
the new mosque and its minarets, till )ve reached the 
Pyramids, so that, looking back, wc bad a pleasing 
picture nearly all the way. 

At the village of Geezeh we left the steamer, and 
found our donkeys ready. Wc were a large party; 
and the ride was most agreeable. 
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Geezeli is as ruinous as villagea in Egypt gene- 
rally are. One could scarcely think that a city 
with the palaces of the Memloohs had once stood 
here ! After wandering among Geezeh’s crumbling 
walls, and wretched hovels, we came on the open 
plain — passed by well-cultivated fields — and, what 
with the singing birds, the sweet flowers, and the 
fresh, spring-like air (perhaps a little too brisk for 
us lately come from India), I felt I could have 
ridden on to the centre of Africa without stopping. 

The dwellings of the Egyptian peasantry ai'e mere 
mud hovels ; there is a hole for a door, hut no 
windows. Dogs abound everywhere, and they rush 
out barking at all who pass by. Children, with 
flies nearly concealing their features, lie like pigs 
deeply set in mire; men stand smoking at their 
doors, while the women are to be seen with water 
vessels on their heads, often one child on the 
shoulder, and leading another by the hand. The 
women do not wear the face-veil so much as they do 
in the city ; they have the yackmac, which they 
wrap close round their faces when a stranger ap- 
Vrewietnolnuises; citme’is and donkeys 
generally carry everybody and everything in Egypt ; 
priests, sultanas and sellers of chairs, all ride 
donkeys. 
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Every now and then we caught a view of the 
three Pyramids as we rode over the plain, passing by 
groves of date palms, Avhich ore not nearly so 
picturesque as those trees are m India The fertile 
fields extend as far as the low sandy hiUs on which 
are the Pyramids and Sphinx, at last we found 
ourselves close to the large Pyramid, nnd were soon 
surrounded by numerous Arabs, some speahmg aword 
or two of English, all profemng their services, and 
becoming every minute more troublesome The 
view loohing towards Cairo from the stony, sandy 
ground close to the great Pyramid is very beauti 
fill A wide extent of plain runs up to the Nile , 
the villages, dotted about among groves of palms, 
loohed to advantage at a distance, for ^Ye did not 
see the ruined houses, walls, and lieaps of rubbish 
of which they were composed Cairo looked well- 
even grand — backed by tlic Mohuttum range of hills, 
for you did not perceive that many of the mosques are 
m rums, nor the crumbling walls, dilapidated houses, 
dusty coloured trees, and sandy ground around the 
city It looked like a city of mosques, mmarets, 
and palaces, and between the plain and city 
flowed the river, sometimes hidden by gardens and 
groves of trees The citadel and large mosque 
were m a brilliant light, and the day was fine, with 
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a soft blue sky slrading into the horizon with a faint 
and indescribable tint, something between a very 
pale plumbago and the softest possible French 
grey. 

Many are the strange and interesting reflections 
which come across one in contemplating those won- 
derful buildings the Pyramids, concerning which 
so much has been written, while there are still so 
many different opinions as to the purpose for which 
they were erected. 

But it was now time to enter the great Pyramid. 
The Arab guides came round us like a swarm of 
flies. I little thought what would follow, and at 
first refused all assistance from these people, who 
seemed to stand aghast when I began scrambling 
alone over high stones to get to the entrance of 
the Pyramid, which is more like a hole than a 
door : round it the Arabs were crowding like ants 
at their nests — all talking at the same time in a loud 
•voice, each trying to talk down his neighbour. 
Groping through the door, and following men with 
lighted candles, I found a slippery descent, at once 
fell flat on my face, and was picked up by two 
strong Arabs, whose help I had despised at first, 
but whom 1 was grateful to find near me. I was 
supported on each side by these men, while another 
remained close by to as^ me if I fell ! 
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All this time my companions were close behind 
me, aided, or carried on, like myself. The dust 
raised by so many feet, and the excessive heat of 
the confined passages, was very overpowering j 
besides, the noise and loud wild voices of the 
guides were quite deafening, and the murky dark- 
ness, relieved only by the flickering light of the 
numerous candles, most bewildering. Still, we 
went on till we came to a level ^pot, where we 
rested. I was breathless ; our labours were but 
begun — and what bad we seen? Nothing. I had 
to climb up about four feet, which 1 accomplished 
by the help of the Arabs — then to ascend a steeply* 
inclined, polished slab, or rather shelf. While 
doing this, an enthusiastic individual cried out to 
me to look somewhere, for there was the entrance 
to the passage leading to what is called the 
‘ Queen’s Chamber j * but my energy and enthu- 
siasm were nearly worn out, and I fear the hor- 
rible wish entered my head, that Cheops had never 
built this Pyramid ! Still, on I went, supported by 
Arabs ; one saying, to encourage me — “ Good lady ! 
good lady ! ” the other crying out — “ Good Arab, 
give good Arab backshish.” 

At last, after more climbing, slipping, and stoop- 
ing, we reached the ‘King’s Chamber.' As each 

It 
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AN OLD STONE .TEODGU. 


of US arrived in turn, all the Arabs raised a shout 
of triumph, and I was so oveijoyed, I made a 
feeble attempt to join them. Our party nearly 
filled the chamber. My guides amused me ex- 
tremely, though they gave me not a moment's 
peace ashing for ‘backshish.' One at last, patting 
me on the back, whispered — “ “ Lady, more back- 
shish.” 

The chambertis about thirty-four feet long, seven- 
teen broad, and nineteen high. The roof is flat. 
The sarcophagus, which is much damaged, is about 
seven feet long, and three wide, and is nt the 
upper end of the chamber. After resting a short 
time we recommenced our labours, which were 
pretty much of the same character as when we 
entered the Pyramid j again was I rash enough to 
try and go alone, and, consequently, at the spot 
where I before fell on my face, I now fell on my 
back. 

How glad I was to see daylight I 

Had any one asked me, when I came out, what 
I had seen — I should have said, “Only an old 
stone trough ! ” 

After such exertion I need scarcely say that re- 
freshments were by no means unacceptable. While 
the energetic members of our party climbed up to 
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the suraniit of the Pyramid, I took a sketch of Cairo 
in the distance. Of course, when our friends came 
down, I was told, “ I had seen nothing/’ as I had 
not followed their example and climbed to the sum- 
mit ; but this did not signify, I had seen the ‘ old 
stone trough,’ and that was quite enough for me. 

"'We walked round the base of the great Pyramid 
and looked at the other two, then went to the 
Sphinx, which I had been more anxious to see (if 
possible) than the Pyramids. 

After staring and wondering for some time at the 
enormous head and shoulders of this colossal figure, 
I could not help asking where was “the bland 
repose and immutable serenity of countenance," of 
which I had heard so much ? The face is much 
mutilated, and devoid of any vestige of nose, and 
the lips, though I may be contradicted by many, 
are decidedly and coarsely African. I made a 
sketch both of its full face and profile ; and a 
nearer acquaintance did not induce me to agree 
with those who are enraptured with its fine expres- 
sion and “ God-like benignity." ^ We returned to 

* An old admiral, who came from his ship at Alexandria 
to see the Pyramids, was asked, when he got hack to Malta, 
what he had seen? “Nothing,” he replied, “bat a con- 
1 2 
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the steamer in the evening, I had ridden and walked 
several miles, so I was very tired. 

"We remained on board during the night, as we 
were to go to the Pyramids of Sakkara and 
Memphis the following day. Accordingly, at 
five A.u , we proceeded in the steamer to the spot 
were we could most conveniently land, in order to 
reach Sakkara. 

We had a letter of introduction to a French gen- 
tleman, who was employed by bis government, with 
the permission, of course, of the Pacha of Egypt, to 
make some excavations j and we had heard so much 
of their interesting nature that wc were most desi- 
rous of seeing them. Besides, the idea of passing 
the site of Memphis, the Nopf of Scripture, with all 
its history fresh in one's mind, was almost enough 
to keep one awake all night ; so I was glad when 
we reached the shore, mounted our donkeys, and 
went on our way to Mitrabenny, which is univer- 
sally believed to be the centre of Memphis. 

This city is said to have been built by Menes, 
who reigned 2320 B.C., thus even older than the 
great Pyramid wc saw yesterday, the date assigned 
to which is 2123 B.c. 

Memphis had many names. Among the ancient 

founded great stone they call a Spis.” He evidently had 
seen nothing of its “ calm Bnblimity.” 
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Egyptian ones, some, when translated, are very 
pretty One is, “ The place of Good then it 
was called, “ The Land of the Pyramid “ The 
City of the White W^H ” 

In Isaiah XIX 13, itis Nopf, and m Hosea ix 0, 
Memphis, when the prophet, m uttering the 
judgment of God on Ephraim, says, “Tor lo, they 
are gone because of destruction, Egypt shall gather 
them up, Memphis shall bury them ” It was the 
capital of Lower Egypt, and here Apis received 
most bpccial worship and honour 
The desolation of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
that “ Noph shall have distresses daily,' were pro 
phesied in Ezehiel XXX 16, but it was Cambyses 
who ravaged and nearly destroyed Memphis and 
its temples As htc, however, as 1342, the city 
was extensive, though its grandeur aud glory had 
departed Nothing now remains to give any oue 
any idea of its beauty and mignificence 

Dusty mounds and wretched hovels of Egyptian 
peasants, bits of granite, groves of date trees, re 
mams of one or two figures, now cover the site of 
palaces, temples, and statues There is one solitarj 
colossal statue, believed to be that of Eemeses the 
second, better known as tbe great Seso«tris, the 
conqueror of Syria and India It is m a pit, uhirh, 
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even that at dry season, was nearly full of water, so 
that during the inundations poor Kemeses must be in 
a perpetual hath Its height is somewhere about 
forty two feet, and the face, which is m remarkably 
good preservation, is evidently the portrait of a man 
with fine dignified features 

The statue was given to the English nation many 
years ago hy old Mahomet Ah, and if we do not 
think proper to remove it, we ought, at least, I 
think, to take measures to avert the risk which is 
now imminent of its being defvced or seriously 
damaged 

Tor many years its identity w \s doubted It had 
been called Sesoatns on the authority of a passage 
in Strabo, who describes a statue of that monarch 
standing near a temple, his account of the situation 
of which tallies exactly with the mounds about 
Mitrohenny Strabo also described colossal statues 
of the monarch’s wife and his children, as standing 
near Sesostris’ own statue It was not till the year 
m which we were there, tliat it occurred to an 
Armenian gentleman (named Hakeekyan Bey), 
that if the great statue were that of Sesostris, some 
remains of the other statues of liis family might he 
found m the positions assigned to them hy Strabo 
He got permission to dig, and was rewarded by 
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finding the greater portion of each of the three 
statues, prostrate, indeed, and much defaced, but 
in sufficiently good preservation to leave no doubt 
of their being the statues he sought, and to enable 
him to complete the gallery of family portraits 

After paying our respects to the fallen monarch, 
we hurried on, not to enter a pyramid- — for I had 
had enough of that — but to the curious and deeply 
interesting excavations going on at Sakkara 

Ihe Trench gentleman, Mr Manetti, who was 
employed there, had built for himself a small house 
of the ancient Egyptian bricks, he received us in 
his little neat and retired home — and retired indeed 
it was — his nearest neighbours were sacred bulls, 
mummies, and tombs and graves touched the very 
tbieshold of his door It might well be said ofhim, 
“his duelling was among the tombs’’ He was 
good enough to have the excavations lighted up for 
us 

They consist of long gallenes cut out of the 
limestone rock The entrances are sunk below 
the surface of the ground, which is here covered 
to the depth of many feet by the moving sands of 
the desert, and their discovery, after being con- 
cealed for so many centuries, was a great triumph 
of the antiquarian sa^icity of Monsieur Manetti 
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Strato had described them as they had existed in 
his day. He gave their distance and bearing from 
certain points in Memphis, and told how even then 
the advancing sand-hills of the Libyan Deseit 
threatened to entomb the avenue of sphinxes whicli 
led up to the entrance. Monsieur Marietti, after 
carefully examining the ground, selected a spot, 
where he began to dig, apparently in the fathomless 
sand, and, of course, incurred much ridicule from 
his antiquarian friends ; but lie ^Yas soon rewarded 
by finding first one sphinx, and then anotlier, and at 
last the whole avenue. They arc not monstrous 
colossi, like the sphinx near the Pyramid of Cheops, 
hut comparatively small, tame specimens of their 
race ; and had wo not been specially introduced to 
them, they might have passed for fresh arrivals 
from the tops of the gate-posts of some suburban 
villa near London. However, tliey led Monsieur 
M. to the entrance of the sepulchres of Api«. 
These consist of long galleries, about twenty feet 
high, and the same in nidth. On cither side is a 
row of large chambers, sunk to a dcptli of sc\cral 
feet below the floor of the gallery ; and each 
chamber contains a single sarcophagus, in uliicli 
once reposed the mummy of a sacred bull. Tlie 
sarcophagi are generally of black granite (thougli 
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there are a fer,r of grey and red granite), of vast 
dimensions, twelve feet long, by eight high, and 
eight wide, with sides, and a lid eighteen inches 
thick, IS a common size and we saw remains of a 
temporary table, on which the hospitable antiquary 
had given a dinner to fi\ e of his friends, inside one 
of the sarcophagi, to celebrate, I believe, the de 
portation of the original tenant to the Museum of 
the Louvie Perhips the poor animal was lucky 
m not being called on to furnish any portion of the 
feast, like the antediluvion ox, whose bones were 
discovered by a learned geologist in a cave in 
Yorkshire, and which be delighted in proving to 
his fiiends still contained much of their original 
gelatine There are two or three exceptions to the 
size of the sarcophagi These probably belonged 
to some calf Apis, wlio died after his election, but 
befoie arming at his full growth 

The sarcophagi are generally plain, but a few 
are inscribed with very minute and delicately cut 
hieroglyphics Then great bulk, and the difDculty 
of getting them out of their present confined posi 
tion, has hitherto prevented their removal 

'When he first reached tbe^e sepulchral galleries, 
MonsieurMariettiwas much disappointed to findthat 
be was not the first profane intrimer who bad come 
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there to disturb the resting place of the sacred 
bulls All the tombs which were visible on a first 
inspection had been opened, the lids of the sarco- 
phagi raised or moved aside, and the bull mummies 
which were probably very richly ornamented, had 
been removed It is conjectured that this occurred 
during the visit of Cambj ses At length, by dint 
of very careful search, the French antiquary dia 
covered two cells untouched, which he opened, and 
found to contain the bull mummies m exactly the 
same state as when they were buncd, and it is sup 
posed that be obtained from them a number of 
articles of great antiquarian interest But on this 
subject he maintained a discreet silence The 
export of antiquities from Egypt is nominally pro 
liibitcd, and though everything portable of real 
interest disappeared almost os soon as it was dis 
covered, and a French vessel of war earned 
away from Alexandria numerous mysterious cases, 
it was not till they arrived at the Lnu\re that 
the full value of Monsieur M 's excavations be 
came known even to bis brother antiquaries in 
Egjpt 

hen thinking of that marvellous place, and that 
no doubt can be entertained but that a conqueror 
ravaged those tombs, how instantly the prophecy 
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concerning Memphis natnrally recurs to the memory. 
“ I will destroy the idols, and I will cause their 
images to cease out of Nopf.”^ 

There are many pyramids to he seen and visited 
in the neighbourhood of Geezeh and Sahkara. 
There ' are big pyramids, middle-sized pyramids, 
and little pyramids, some of stone and some of brick ; 
but I had read so much about them, of tbeir dimen- 
sions, and for what use they were supposed to have 
been erected, and for what use they \veie not, that 
I was rather tired of pyramids ; and we determined 
to ride back to the steamer and return to Cairo. 


‘ Ezekiel zzx. 1 3. 
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It was on a very cold day, in the month of 
Febr.uary, that we left Cairo for Thebes. 

"We were fortunate in having a steamer which 
the Pacha had most kindly lent us. In addition 
to our own servants, we took the Janissary who 
had attended on us during our stay in Cairo, a 
Frencli washerwoman, and her son, who promised to 
maisl Val vtW, oJ iuMA^ing bis 

engagement, was in every one’s way, did nothing, 
and was a very naughty boy. 

\Vc passed quickly the pretty island of Roda, 
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old Cairo, Geezeh, and were soon in Upper Egypt, 
known as “ Saeed.’* 

The voyage np the Nile is almost as easily ac» 
complished now, as that up the Ehine to Eotter- 
dam. So many go every year to Thebes, and so 
few return from thence without giving to the world 
a volume of either “Notes,” “Fragments,” or 
“Sketches,” written on the Nile, that the narrative 
of an excursion thither can scarcely bo made to 
present any features of novelty. 

The legend of Gebel e* Tayr (mountain of the 
bird) Is as familiar to us all as the romantic talcs 
of Liebenstcin, Drachcnfels, and Kolnndsack. 

The hall of Kamak, and all the temples with the 
Osirtasens, Thotbracses, and Ptolemies, ore as well 
known as those lovely ruins on the Khinc, with the 
talcs of their heroines, Knights of the Temple, 
counts, and barons. 

Everybody has beard of the Doni palm, and of 
its graceless stiff boughs, and fan-shaped leaves — 
of the lofty pigeon-houses, which, at a distance, I 
took for “ pylons” and “ pyramidal towers,” of tlie 
muddy b.*inks of the Nile, with the lazy crocodiles 
lying on tliem ; and of the ancient names of oil 
the dilfurent places where travellers stop during the 
voyage. I shall therefore relate ray Impressions of 
our tour to Upper Egypt ns briefly as po<;sibIc. 
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It was late in the year for a large steamer to 
ascend the Nile, and we therefore hastened on to 
Asouan, only stopping «n rovite to take in coal at 
three or four places, intending to visit on our 
return all the wonders we left behind us. 

The first place at which we stopped to coal was 
Esne, when the Janissary came to me and said, 
“ Timhels here." “ "What are timbles ?" I inquired. 

Antilities are timhehy* was his reply. So we 
went on shore, and walked ancle deep in dust to 
visit the temple of Esn6, or rather its portico, for 
what is supposed still to exist of the body of the 
temple is buried under mounds of rubbish, or con* 
cealed by the hovels of the peasantry. 

This was our introduction to Egyptian ‘ Antikity.’ 
I forgot at first I was in Egypt, and thought Siva, 
Yishnoo, or the elephant-headed god, would greet 
me when I entered the portico j but none of ‘ the 
old familiar faces ’ were there. Instead of Gun- 
putty, there was a stranger with u ram’s head, who, 
I learnt, is called Knepf, and who, although met 
with in other temples, was the presiding deity of 
ancient Esn6. 

Every part of this portico, inside and out, is co- 
vered with hieroglyphics. 

There arc many beautiful columns, the capitals of 
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Tvhicli are not all aVitej but the lotus and palm 
leaves are among their principal ornaments, the co- 
lours in parts still visible. 

Nothing of any moment occurred betT\een Esne 
and Asouan, save meeting boats returning from, or 
overtaking others going np to, the cataracts. 

As Tve approached Asouan, the scenery became 
gradually more pleasing. It is indeed only at that 
place on the Nile that it is so ; hut os we anchored 
close to the shore, the views up and down the river 
■were really picturesque. 

There were 'sandy bills In the distance, with 
rather a cold blue sky behind ; but near there were 
high bank with ruined buildings on them, small 
rocky Islands dotted about,and the island of Elephan- 
tine opposite the town. 

Having procured horses and donkeys, we rode to 
Philffi. The donkey-boy, who ran by my side, had 
two leather bags tied round his throat. I found, 
on enquiry, that his spiritual adviser had placed in 
them bits of paper, with words written on them, 
which he said were charms against the poor 
boy’s falling ill. 

The road to Pbila; was desolate — old tomhs in 
ruins, heaps of rocks j and very few trees or plants 
were to be seen. 
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We entered a boat, and soon saw a small island 
covered with rocks, piled one upon another, out of 
which rose a few solitary palms ; and at last we 
caught sight ofa temple, the pillars appearing sunk 
in the wild confusion around them, and buried 
among masses of granite. The island was the far- 
famed Philm, and the temple that of Isis. 

The banks of the river are all of the same 
character — barren, cold, and wild, without being 
grand. 

The scenery has, in ray opinion, been over-rated. 
I do not think it deserves to be called ‘ beautiful.’ 

There is one lovely * bit,’ where the building, 
known by the name of ‘Pharoah's Bed,’ is placed. 
It stands overlooking the water, and surrounded by 
trees, which cover also the high bank down to the 
edge of the river. We remained at Philse several 
hours, wandering among its ruins, and through the 
large temple commenced by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Arsinoee, examining the sculptures on the walls, 
where the death and resurrection of Osiris are por- 
trayed; then those relating to the birth of Horus, the 
son of Osiris and Isis; admiring the still vivid blue 
colouring of the ornaments of the capitals of the 
columns ; visiting the small chapel of Esculapius, 
and another dedicated to Athor. 
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The walls of Pbaroah^s Bed ivere disfigured with 
the names of travellers. This bad taste was for- 
merly confined to the English. Other nations have 
followed our example, and in almost all the Egyp- 
tian ruins one may see the most romantic and aris- 
tocratic name by the side of that of Thomas Biggs, 
from Philadelphia, United States, and perchance 
that of Prince Puckler Muskau close to that of 
William Button, from Cheapside, London. 

Towards the evening, we left this fabled burial- 
place oi Osiris, and determined to return to Asouan 
by water, descending the cataract. 

Having taken in a pilot, the boat being carefully 
trimmed, and ‘ womankind ’ desired to sit still, and 
* not make a fxiss,' we moved ofi* from the shore. 

We had about twenty-five boatmen : they began 
to row with vigour — all talking, and seeming to give 
orders — apparently everything was confusion. As 
we advanced, the men became more noisy ; and not 
only talked, but shouted, and screamed : the pilot 
stood up shouting and screaming louder than 
anyone. All around us were gushing, foaming, and 
seemingly contending currents tearing over and 
under the rocks, against masses of which it appeared 
as if we must inevitably be dashed; still the boat 
proceeded smoothly, though with extreme and 
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almost frightful rapidity, and somehow or other we 
escaped a collision of any kind, till wo reached the 
brink of the fall, or rapid, when the stern rose high, 
and for a moment, the bows of the vessel appeared 
to plunge into the watery abyss ; suddenly, the 
prow emerged almost perpendicularly from the 
water, of which a good deal had entered the boat, 
and after two or three more or less violent plunges 
and struggles were over, the gunwale became level, 
and we could stand upright without support ; the 
cataract was passed, but the shouting ceased not, 
and though the pilot called out all was right, and 
that all danger (if there had been any), had ceased, 
my excitement continued, for the speed with which 
we had descended, still impelled the boat, and it 
seemed as if the boatmen had lost all command over 
it; this, however, was not the case, and the way in 
which they guided it, and avoided the labyrinth of 
rocks was marvellous. These soon became fewer, 
the water calmer, the shouting and howling less, the 
men brought the boat close to a bank, and all was 
over. I felt sorry that it was so. 

are some ruins and 
a gigantic statue of granite, which I had time to 
sketch, it was not veiy beautiful, but far more so 
than the Nubian ladies of the island, whom 
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travellers have called * elegant in their appearance* 
though some one has said, * ikat their leauty is over- 
rated* Their features are very African, the women 
small and thin, they wear very little covering, hut 
a great number of necklaces and coloured beads and 
shells, their limhs are well oiled, and their hair 
smeared with ointment, which renders them more 
agreeable when at a distance, than when near. 

Leaving Asouan, we now bent our course down 
the river visiting on onr way to Thebes, such 
temples and grottoes as were worth seeing. 

When we wished to land the captain, naturally 
thought of his ship, and where we could best anchor, 
he therefore did not always stop near the village 
from whence the Janissary had to procure donkeys 
to take us to the different places, and our friend, 
Abousaid, not liking such long walks, often tried to 
persuade us from going on shore, saying, “you go 
four mile, and then see only mud*wall, she not worth 
seeing.” 

One evening, when we had, perhaps, anchored 
unnecessarily far from the place where the donkeys 
were to be obtamed^ and Aboustiid had gone in 
search of them, we landed, and walked to meet 
them. We soon heard, though we did not see the 
Janissary, for his loud voice betokened he was in a 
K 2 
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great state of excitement, and ^vas evidently pour- 
ing his grievances into the donkey-boys’ ears. 
Settled on our donkeys, Abousaid rode on before 
us, and I heard him say to himself — “ Captain very 
foolish ; he makes himself know everything.” I 
remarked that when he could lay nothing to the 
captain’s charge, he used to say — “Captain is 
Albanian. All Albanian bad.” 

We little heeded Abousaid’s evident dislike to 
‘ mud walls, timbels, and antikities,* and proceeded 
to visit them all, beginning with the temple of 
Kom Ombo j it is situated near the river. In this 
temple we made acquaintance with Savak the 
deity with a crocodile’s head, and the hawk- 
headed god^ of the Egyptians. Although this 
building is of the time of Ptolemy Philometer, it 
is satisfactory to antiquarians that there is a stone 
gateway of the time of Thothmes the Third. 

We did not forget the grottos and chapels of 
Hagar Silsileh, where the sculptured walls were 
curious, and the subjects new to us. 

In one grotto, commenced by Horns, who reigned 
1408 B.C., is represented that monarch’s victory 
over the Ethiopians; and in a chapel of Reraeses 
the king presents offerings to all the numerous 
^ Symbolical of the sun. 
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deities — among them ‘ the Lord of Omhos/ the 
crocodile-headed god. 

The large temple of Edfoo is magnificent. It 
is very extensive, and gives one a complete idea of 
what these wonderful edifices must have been when 
perfect. The brilliant turquoise blue of the ceilings 
in the corridors' is as fresh in parts as when the 
artist first painted them in the time of Ptolemy 
Philometer, who founded this temple. 

The walls in the . corridors are covered with 
scenes representing the king returning victorious 
from battle. 

Although there had been hitherto so much to call 
forth our admiration, nothing engaged -my attention 
so much ns the paintings in the tombs of El Kab. 
Tlie first sculptured grotto contains the names of 
monnrebs who reigned from 1575 B.c. to 1456 B.c. 

The snbjects of the paintings in one large tomb 
ore highly ialeresting, from the insight they 
give into the common habits of life of the 
Egyptians, at so early a period as the eighteenth 
dynasty, permitting us to see exactly how they 
ploughed and reaped, fowled, and fished, between 
fourteen and fifteen Imndrcd years before our 
Saviour ; and to kno%v bow their boats, threshing 
floors, and wine-presses were constructed. 

Not less curious are the scenes of in-door life 
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on the opposite wall, on which the host and hostess 
arc depicted receiving their guests The festive 
board is spread , there is a band of musicians , and 
among the instruments played on is the harp 
Neither is it uninteresting to Know that there were 
‘pets’ in the time of Moses, for we perceive 
a little monkey, chained to a lady’s arm chair, 
m which she is sitting And there was the 
procession of the bier when the owner of the tomb 
13 earned off to his ‘long home ’ 

Erment, built bj the celebrated Cleopatra, must 
have been a beautiful temple 

The bull was particularly adored here, and the 
queen is seen on the walls worshipping that 
animal Tradition says thal Moses was bom at 
Erment 

The time was not long enough to admit of my 
satisfying my curiosity, and when I returned to the 
steamer, I thought I had seen very little, although 
I groped into every grotto, crept into every sane 
tuary, squeezed into every hole, and pryed into 
every chamber 

We had now several days reserved for Thebes 

All the world is aware that Thebes is the No of 
scripture, 1 and that it was prophesied that the 
Lord God would cut off the multitude of No 

* Jeremiah slvi. — 25 

In the third chapter of Nahum, •where the miserable ruin 
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Luxor and Kamak are near the river, and this 
enabled us to go often to them, I passed seve- 
ral evenings among their beautiful colonades and 
extensive courts, but the grand hall at Karnak, 
should be seen the last. "No description, no 
drawing, can give any idea of its magnificence 
and vastness. It contains one hundred and thirty- 
four columns, twelve of which are sixty-six feet 
high, and twelve in diameter, the others are 
rather smaller. 

They do not all stand erect ; but though some are 
fallen, and some prevented from doing so by those 
still upright, enough remain perpendicular to pre- 
vent the effect being spoilt, and to give one an idea 
of what this hall— ^uilt by Osirei, 1380 B.C.— 
must have been, with the enormous gateways, area, 
avenue of sphinxes and colossi, some of which, 
however, were added by succeeding monarchs. 

'The other buildings are of a much earlier period; 
and there are a few columns of the date of Osis- 
tasen — the Pharoah of Joseph’s time. 

There are the usual subjects sculptured on the 

of Nineveli is foretold, we read, "Art thoa better than popa- 
loQS No, that was sftuated among the rivers, tliat had the 
rivers ronnd about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her 
wall was from the seal” "Ethiopia and Egypt were her 
strength, and it was infinite.” 
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walls of the temples j some of the sculptures in the 
great hall having relation to Osirei the First’s cam- 
paigns in the East. 

On one wall we see the Egyptians victorious ; the 
enemy routed. Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes — 
“ The name of the town (Kanana), and the early 
date of the first year of the king’s reign, leave little 
room to doubt that the defeat of the Canaanites is 
here represented.’* 

One more sculpture in this hall, where the 
Egyptians are seen following the enemy into 
woods, particularly attracted my attention. “ The 
trees,” as Sir Gardner Wilkinson remarks, " here 
represented are probably cedars, the place being 
evidently c.illed Lebanon, or, as the hieroglyphic*? 
write it, ‘Lemanon.’” 

Besides the buildings at Luxor and Knrnak, there 
were graceful obelisks to be admired ; gigantic sit- 
ting statues, and couchant sphinxes to be wondered 
at — although some were headless and others with 
mutilated limbs. 

Tn the middle of the plain, on the side of the 
river, opposite to where Earnak and Luxor stand, 
are tee Colossi — one of which was the well-known 
vocal Memnon. 

Although they were not very near any temples, 
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tnanjare visible from thence; among them Medee- 
nct Haboo, the Mcmnomum, and, in the distance, 
Kamak and Luxor. 

During ray stay at Thebes, I often visited these 
statues. I was with them at sunrise, returned to 
them at sunset, and ivas never weary of looking at 
them in the evening ; they seemed to have increased 
in size since the morning, and to look even grander ; 
for as the sun declined, they were magnificent as 
they sat, two dark-purple masses against the radiant 
golden sky, with their shadows sweeping across the 
plain, and seemingly lost io the river. There have 
they sat on their thrones, or chairs, since Amunoph 
(who began to reign not many years after tlic death 
of Moses) placed them there, and they look deter- 
mined to .sit the world out ! Tiiey arc much muti- 
lated, and there is scarcely a traceable feature. 
“Tiic height of either Colossus is forty-seven feet, 
or fifty-three above the plain, witli the pedestal, 
which, now buried from si.x feet ten inches to seven 
feet below the surface, completes its ha«e — a 
total of si.vty feet.” * The body of the vocal statue 
has been repaired with blocks of sandstone. 

I sketched these figures from all sides of the 
plain ; their hacks, at a distance, had a very droll 


• Sir Garfner Wilkinson. 
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effect — they looted like old men sitting in arm- 
chairs, and wearing wigs and pigtails. 

We spent one day in examining the temple- 
palace, begun by Osirei at Old Koomeh ; passed 
another day in admiring the Alemnonium and its 
beautiful sculptures, and deplored the fate of the 
statue of (I think) Kemeses the Second. That 
mighty monarch lies on his back, deprived of his 
legs, and his majesty’s head has furnished mill-stones 
for the peasantry of the surrounding villages. 

We paid a lengthened visit to the temple-palace 
of Hemescs the Third, at Medeenet Haboo. Here 
were sculptures representing domestic scenes. The 
king is in the bareemj he sits while the ladies 
stand ; some of them give him flowers, others fan 
him, and a game of draughts is represented. 

We had become acquainted Tvith the principal 
temples at Thebes, had seen Osirei, and othgr 
Egyptian raonarchs in their private life, their 
peaceful royal state, or returning in all their pomp 
and glory as victors from distant lands, we now 
followed them to where they “slept with their 
fathers,” and entered the Tombs of the Kings. 

There we required lights before we entered the 
chambers where so many of the Pharoahs were 
buried. 
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"We were struck with the bright colours on the 
pillars, walls, and especially on the ceilings, some of 
which were of a rich blue, spangled over with gold 
stars. 

In the tomb known by the name of Belzoni’s 
tomb, (he having excavated it) we no longer see 
Osirei as a great conqueror, but introduced into 
the presence of Osiris and Isis by their son 
Houis. 

In the Harpers’ Tomb (so called from two figures 
on the walls playing harps) there was a great deal * 
to arrest our attention. On the walls were shewn 
in detail the operations of the kitchen and bakery, 
and we saw also the sort of chairs and couches the 
ancient Egyptians sat on, the coats of mail they 
wore, the vases of porcelain, the baskets they 
carried, with many other objects of domestic 
use. 

"We visited many tombs, but time did not admit 
of our going into every one of the numerous sepul- 
chres of the many Remeses, we felt it a duty 
however to go to those of the Queens, but we 
found there nothing particularly interesting. We 
had lived among the royal tombs so long, that I 
was beginning to be rather tired of them, and was 
glad to visit those of the priests, and other private 
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individuals at tho Assaseef and the hill of El Koor- 
neh, those ofKoorneh aie especially worthy of notice. 

The frescoes represent a variety of subjects and 
objects we had not seen elsewhere. There arc 
persons busy in various trades. On one wall a 
variety of female ornaments, on another, the 
customs followed at their festivities are painted 
in minute detail. And in one chamber there 
are foi eigners presenting tributes to the Egyptian 
monarch, Thothmes the Third. 

These foreigners aie evidently of distinct nations. 
Their dress and complexions being different. 
Among the offerings are ebony, ivory, ostrich-eggs, 
hounds, oxen, and apes. 

On our way back to Cairo we did not omit go to 
to Dendera and the grottos of Beni Hnssan. 

The temple at the former is the only one we saw 
with a roof. The portico is extremely fmej its 
numerous colums, however, nio far from graceful, 
and they are not improved by their capitals hearing 
heads of Athor with heavy drapery. 

The oldest name here is that of Ptolemy N’eo- 
Cmsnr, son of the famous Cleopatra, whose portrait 
is on the ^7all outside of the temple. 

Slounds of earth are frequently heaped np ns 
high as the roof of these buildings. This helped 
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me to enter an aperture in the wall nearly at the 
top of the temple; when inside, I found myself in 
narrovr, gently descending passages (the walls of 
which were covered with hieroglyphics) ; they led 
down into the body of the temple. 

While rambling in the dark chambers, which are 
rendered more mysterious here than in any other 
temple, for all is covered in, I saw a square 
opening in the wall which can Scarcely be called 
anything more than a hole. I felt I should have 
been wanting in spirit and energy bad I not 
gone in, so sending in a guide before me with 
a light, I thought of bow I should enter this 
singular place. Having contrived to get in, 
I began, when about half way through, to 
repent of my rashness; but there was no room 
to turn. So on I went ; how I got through I can- 
not well remember, but it must have been on my 
knees and the palms of my hands. And I had no 
sooner got on my feet, than a large bat hit my 
head, and nearly put out the light held by the 
guide. 

I then discovered a long, seemingly never-ending 
passage, inhabited by a world of bats, which flew up 
and down, apparently amazed at being disturbed. 

On the walls of this passage were hieroglyphics 
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deeply engraven ; and, from its secluded position, 
they were quite perfect. 

The crocodile in andent Dendera (the name of 
which was Tentyris) was as much an object of 
horror as it was of reverence at Kom Ombos. 

It is said that the inhabitants of Tentyris, having 
once killed a crocodile, a fearful war raged in con- 
sequence between them and the Ombites. Which 
party was victorious I do not know. 

At the grottoes of Beni Hassan, lower down the 
Nile, we found a curious scene portrayed on the 
walls — a number of men and women being beaten, 
the former receiving their punishment with their 
faces on the ground, the latter treated with more 
deference j they sit while their chastisement is 
given on the shoulders. 

But it is time to finish my Nile-boat 
adventures, and this uninteresting account of 
an excursion, which has been made and 
described over and over again j so that little now 
remains to be told. The Chow-Chow basket, how- 
ever, would have been incomplete without it, so I 
have felt obliged to leave a comer for this heavy 
chapter. 
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AIEXAKDRU — LEAVE Al.EXMtDiaA TOR JOITA— EASBEXGERS 
— PISCOUFORT OF TEE EAST XKSIA COMPAKT*S BTEAUBBS 
— AEIgTAL OFF JOPPA — LAUPIKG — JOPPA — RIDE TO 
EA3ILAB ~ ERGUaB COBSEL — EABLAB— TROTTBLESOBS 

Visrrons-- LEAVE IUAILAJI ride to inBJATn*BAAL— 

BOENERT BETWEEN KXRJATU-BAAL AND JEKUSALESI — 
ARRIVAL At JERUBALEU. 

We remained a long and tedious fortnight at 
Alexandria, waiting for a steamer to take us to 
Joppa, now, often called Jaffa. 

Alexandria has few attractions. The town 
struck us as particularly uninteresting, after having 
passed so much time at Cairo j and, recollecting its 
early history, and ancient prosperity and magni- 
ficence, we could not help contrasting them with its 
present condition, so different from what it was 
when taken by Amrou, who wrote to his sovereign 
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Omar, “ I have taken the great city of the west, 
which contains 4000 palaces, 4000 haths, 400 
theatres, 12,000 shops for vegetable food, and 
40,000 tributary Jews ” 

Of the ancient town there are scarcely any 
vestiges remaining Pompey’s Pillar and the 
obelisk, called Cleopatra’s Needle, look almost as^’* 
much out of place m this Europeanized town as 
they would m High Holbom* 

There are no mosques worth visiting — not a pic 
turesque building to admire You find the dust 
and dirt of Cairo without that city’s picturesque 
streets and houses In the Frank quarter are a few 
rather good houses, and a Protestant church, which 
will be handsome when finished , but the Koman 
Catholic and Gi eek churches are unsightly 

There is a large bouse belongmg to the pacha, 
decorated and furnished m the same manner as all 
the enormous palaces at Cairo 

Alexandria was unusually animated when wc were 
there , the son of the Pacha had been hetrotlied to 
a daughter of the reigning Sultan, and preparations 
were going on for an illumination 

I asked Abousaid if he meant to join in the 
general rejoicing 

“ No, lady— what care I for Abbas Pacha’s son? 
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^ 'when Soosians all dead, then 1 light up my 
house.” 

The Protestant, Syrian, Roman Catholic, and 
Greek cemeteries arc at some little distance from 
the town, and only separated from each other hy 
Trails. 

f One day I saw a singular funeral procession 
leaving the tovvn. A monk on a donkey was 
leading j behind, followed a Janissary, riding 
on a similar animal ; then some little boys on 
foot, wearing white muslin scarfs, and bouquets 
of green leaves fastened in front of their dresses j 
neEt, followed men carrying a small rose-coloured 
coffin, with a white cross and white letters 
on it. 

Friends on foot brought up the rear, with many 
donkeys and their drivers. I followed to see the 
end of the little rose-coloured coffin, and stood on 
a hill overlooking the Roman Catholic burial 
ground, into which the procession entered. 

' The little boys played and ran about the tombs. 
As soon as the rose-coloured coffin, which held the 
remains of their late companion, was lowered mto 
the ground, and covered over with earth and dust, 
the monk, boys, and friends, all galloped back to 
*-he town. 

TOIi. II. I* 
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A PEENOU STEAMER. 


We went one afternoon to see the French steamer, 
(the Oronies) in which we had taken a passage to 
Jaffa. 

Arriving at the side of the vessel, we found 
‘ coaling ’ going on, but when one has travelled a 
great deal, slight inconveniences are not much 
thought of, and we went on board to ascertain what 
accommodation the ship afforded. 

It was very small. The stewardess, who was 
French, instantly appeared when she heard n lady 
was come on hoard. She was elderly, fat, and 
rather carelessly attired, but welcomed me in a 
most friendly manner, and seemed as if she had 
lived in the ‘ coaling' business the greater part of 
her life. I learnt I was to occupy the same cabin 
with several other ladies — besides my maid j and 
the stewardess added, “Pour moi je passerai la 
unit h terre." This close packing though by no 
means agreeable, was to be borne patiently ; it was 
only to last for a short time ; and there was no 
remedy, so it was of no use, grumbling. 

Several French priests were already on board. 
They had over their heads white kerchiefs which 
hung.down their backs and the sides of their faces; 

over these kerchiefs they had put on their hats 

it was a curious head-gear certainly, but it pro- 
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tected them Irom the sun, the power of which did 
not seem great to us, who had recently arrived from 
India 

The next day, when we got on hoard, the deck 
was crowded with people, many, however, had 
only come to take lea\e of their friends 

By degrees these visitors dropped off, and I 
could then see who were to be onr ‘compagnons de 
toyage * The ladies, especially, attracted my at 
tention , above all, a French dame, who wore 
a white satin bonnet, trimmed with feathers 
and flowers It seemed a curious and unusual 
style of bonnet for a voyage on hoard % 
steamer The ‘ Wac^’ which fell from the chimney 
of the steamer had very httle respect for it, and 
the wearer soon disappeared mto the depths below, 
where I found her shortly after tucked up in her 
berth and very unwell Her comphmts of the 
smallness of the vessel were vehement, and elo 
quent Occasionally, she raised her little plump 
hands and arms into the air, displaying a pair of 
massive gold bracelets, and calling out “ Ah quelle 
mis^re ” I tried to soften her miseries by telling 
her they would not last long, when she exclaimed, 

Ah — ah ’ madame, ce bel Himalaya que j ai vu 
a Alexandne , ah I quel beau vaisseau Anglais, si 
L 2 
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j'ctois i bord, commejc ecrojs licurcusc, on pournit 
danscr sur Ic pont It was so like the remark oi 
a light hearted rrcncliwoimn, but at the same 
time I thought It nn uncommon waj of making a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land by dancing to it 
I ■witnessed one very comic scene. A lad), 
who It appeals did not speak rrcnch, came into 
the cabin, when the stewardness seeing she was 
far from well, said to her, ** Madame cst cllc bicn 
jnaludc ?” no nnsw cr 1 he stewardtss spoke louder, 
and looking anxiously into tlic lady’s face, ex- 
claimed, ** Ah JO crams que mudamc nc soit tres 
tr5s maladc," still no answer “ Ah” cried the 
stewarde«'v “Madame nc me comprend pas — 
madame cst — n’est cc pas?” and the Frenchwoman 
immediately commenced acting the ‘Mai de Mcr/ 
to the astonishment of oil the by stauders This 
curious exhibition hurried me on deck again 

Dinner was soon announced, and was a contrast 
to that on hoard the steamers belonging to the 
East India Company It is not only the ‘ fare,’ 
as it is called, m these last named steamers that is 
bad, but the untidiness, the want of all comfort 
and cleanliness, which are especially necessary to 
make breakfasts and dmners pleasant at sea It 
will scarcely be credited that there are no steward 
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esses in the steamers which take passengers from 
Bombay to Suez Everybody too, must bring their 
own linen for the berths It is impossible to des- 
cribe all the discomforts of these steamers * 

There were many passengers — people from all 
parts of the world — some French gentlemen going 
to Jerusalem *pour faireUur pAques ' They called 
themselves ‘ Pilenns * they were unshaven and 
unshorn One of them was very communicative , 
he told me he was going with his companions on a 
pilgnmage to the Holy City, showing roe their 
future journal, the programme of what they were 
to do and sec each daj, being already arranged! 
Several French pnests were on board , some with 
sharp featuics, and a cunning, prying expression of 
countenance Others with round, sleek, rosy cheeks, 
and smiling faces Then there were English, Swiss, 
Australian, and French families, besides a sprink- 
ling of gentlemen from all parts of the world, 
without any encumbrances at all 

How shall I desenbe the night ? We were 
eight ladies m a cabin about twelve feet long and 

I Smeo the above was wntten, the steamers on this bne 
have been changed, and passengers are conveyed m boats 
belonging to the *PeninsaIar and Onental Company, in 
which, I am sorry to say 1 leam that the accommodation is 
no better 
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seven wide. I found, when I went below, my poor 
companions all more or less ill, save the French 
lady, who was in a tranquil state ; and I hoped she 
might be dreaming that she was dancing on the 
‘ lei Himalaya^ When all was about to be shut 
up for the night, the stewardess made her bed on 
the floor (no berth could have held her, had one 
been unoccupied) ; and, when I rose in the night 
to get a glass of water, I had to scramble over the 
massive frame of the good old lady, for she and one 
small table completely filled the middle of the 
cabin. 

The coast of Jaffa is very dangerous ; and, as we 
approached it at night, we lay to till day. I was 
all impatience for the morning. A few passengers, 
as eager as myself to see the long wished-for Jaffa, 
were early on deck. They were lively, talkative, 
and anxious to communicate their feelings and 
thoughts to each other. 

I felt that perfect quiet, and rest from the outer 
world, would have been more agreeable on viewing 
for the first time, ‘Earth’s most hallowed ground ’ 
—a land, the future of which is as deeply interesting 
to the Christian as it is to the Jew ; and where, 
even at this day, prophecy is no doubt being ful- 
filled. 
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It was a lovely moniing — the air soft and 
sweet — the sky above r as of a pearly, grey tint, 
and rather lowering. The sun was hidden behind 
light, motionless clouds, but very bright rays 
streamed down, and seemed to touch the faint out- 
lines of the mountains, which we were to cross the 
next day. It was a calm, but not triste sky, for it 
seemed full of promise of a brighter day. I could 
not help .thinking of Him who has for a time 
hidden His face from this once favoured country 
and its people ; hut, although present is dark 
and lowering, they have still bright hopes for the 
future } for we know they will be gathered to- 
gether and become once more the people of God. 

The sea washes the walls of Jafih, which stands 
on an eminence, the bouses built closed together. 
Here and there was a minaret, and to our left, not 
far from the shore, were low hills, on which grew a 
few small trees. 

The usual confusion began when the time for 
landing approached. In a few minutes, heaps of 
boxes, bags, trunks, and portmanteaus made their 
appearance from below. 

A stranger would have taken us for emigrants, 
(about to settle in the land) instead of pilgrims. 
Occasionally, a lady’s maid would appear carrying a 
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thin hat hox, which, **of course, she had forgotten 
till the last moment ought to come,” but which is 
detected by the quick eye of her master, who 
declares ‘ this trash’ shall not go on shore — a kind 
word and a soft look from the mistress, however, 
soon set all things right. The master gives in, 
shrugs his shoulders, but wishes, no doubt, there 
were no ladies’ maids in the world. 

All the passengers now made their appearance. 
Poor sufferers crept out of their berths, and 
crawled down into the boat which was to convey 
them to the shore. There was a great swell, the 
boats were tossed up and down, and the passengers 
performed a variety of curious feats, some falling on 
their faces into the boat, others into the arms and 
laps of their companions. 

The anchorage at Jaffa is very dangerous, there 
is no harbour, but a mere roadstead, in which no 
vessel could remain with the wind blowing strongly 
on shore ; the surf rolls in with great force, and it 
is lucky the natives of the place are good boatmen. 

In going on shore, we passed rapidly between 
large wcks, over which the sea was dashing with 
all its might, and on which it seemed impossible 
that the boat should not be dashed to pieces ; in 
fine weather, however, and the wind in a favour- 
able quarter, there is no real danger. I was 
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not sorry to land The streets of Jaffa are 
narrow and dirty Some suppose that Jaffa 
derives its name from Japhet, and that he bnilt a 
city here It is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, in the New only once, and that con- 
nected with the visit of St Peter The house 
where he lived, belonging to Simon the tanner, or 
rather the site of it, is pointed out , hut, as we 
intended returning to Jaffa on leaving Jerusalem, I 
put off going to see it * 

It was at Jaffa a sad event m modem history 
took place Napoleon, id 1797, caused the town 
to be completely and cruelly sacked Hundreds of 
Tarkish soldiers were taken into the neighbourhood 
and massacred 

We had a letter of introduction to the English 
Consul — a Syrian gentleman He and his wife re 
ceived us most amiably The lady was very hand- 
some — her costume curious, being half European, 
half Syrian The two styles did not harmonize, in 
my opinion , but her beauty and sweet expression 
overcame the disadvantage Her husband was 
extremely well bred and pleasing, as well as striking 

* We did not return to JafTa — ^we -went from Jerusalem 
to Beyrout — thua, I never saw the e te of Simon s house 
— another example that we abould never put off till to 
morrow what we can do to day 
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in his 'ippeannce — indeed, I have found that, 
generally speaking, natives of the east are endowed 
with a high breeding altogether peculiar to them 
"We must all haae been \eiy troublesome to Mr 

People were iu«hing in and out of his 

house, asking Mm to assist them in procuring 
horses and camels, and to protect them from the 
extortions of camel drivcis, <Lc , upon the journey 
to Jerusalem, as well as to do many things which 
■a ere little less than impo«sibilitics all of which he 
bore with the utmost patience and good humour 
I rested for a short time in an upper room in the 
consul s house, overlooking the town and roadstead 
I had time to ihtnk a little, and to read in 
the Bible the different parts where Joppa is 
mentioned 

After breakfast our horees and camels being 
ready, we started for Ramlali To my saddle hung 
a large strong black leather bag, contammg indes 
pen‘!able comforts, and necessaries among them, a 
map of Syria, a journal, writing and drawing mate 
rials, and several books, so that when all was 
packed, it was with difficulty the poor bag could 
close its mouth 

The gardens outside the town of Jaffa were rich 
in orange trees, and the odour of the vanous fruits 
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and flowers — delicious I wis struck by the beauty 
of the women and children whom we met, their 
complexions were lovely, delicate, at the same 
time having the appearance of health , several of 
the children had liair of a iich chestnut colour 

"We were soon on the plain of Sharon , and 
I thought of the verse m Can 2 “ I am the rose 

of Sharon, and the hly of the Valleys Sharon is 
often alluded to in the old Testament^ 

The plain over which we rode, reminded roe of 
those in the Deccan, which 1 had always admired 
so much Wild flowers were abundant, and at that 
time of the year, the road we were on was anything 
but a desert It is always called, however, ‘the 
short desert * Every stock, «tone, and briar we 
passed seemed to have its individual interest I 
saw a great deal , but did not feel to see enough 
Occasionally, villages were visible at a distance, 
near our path, there was very little cultivation, 
olive trees and cactuses were scattered about, the 
latter were not very common 

The approach toRamlah was exceedingly pretty 
The town in a bright hgh^ looked well among the 
dark olive trees, and behind Earalah rose deep rich 
blue hills 

* See 1 CbroD xivu 29 Isatah szxiu 9 , xrxr 2 , 
]xv JO 
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Lydda, we were told was to our lefb.^ How 
pleasant it would have been if we had had time 
to linger on our journey and visit the places near 
Ramlah, connected with Holy Scripture. 

As we came near the town the English Consul, 
a Greek| met us, having heard of our expected 
arrival. 

We saluted each other, but conversation was out 
of the question, he speaking no European language, 
we no Eastern one.* Smiles, signs, and in fact a 
pantomimic proceeding were the only means we had 
of communicating with each other. He led us 
through narrow streets to his house, which he lent 
us for the night. One sitting room was tolerably 
furnished, others had neither beds, tables, or chairs, 
only divans round the rooms j but this did not 
signify, the camels were carrying our fiimiture and 
we were in hopes they would soon follow. They 
did not do so however, for nearly four hours after 
our arrival ; and the cook who is a most important 
personage in such expeditions as this was, did not 
appear till a late liour. We heard that the cause 
of delay >vas a camel running away, and the baggage 
it carried containing part of the culinary utensils, 
* See Acts ii. 32, 35, 38. 

» Those of our eervanta who spoke Arabic had not yet 
OTCrtnken us from Jaffa. 
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not being well secured, had been upset. This was 
our first conire-temps* 

Shortly after our arrival, two persons made their 
appearance at the consul’s house. One a German, 
the other an American. These had arrived at 
Eamlah with, a few other of their countrymen, in 
order ‘to spy the /and',’ and ascertain whether it 
would be advisable to bring emigrants here from 
America or Germany. 

It appeared that the consul had asked these two 
foreigners to come, being aware that they spoke 
English and a little Arabic ; and, therefore, would 
be a medium of communication between himself 
and us. Their visit lasted so long, that, after all 
that could be said had been said two or three times 
over, 1 left the room, dreadfully tired, to sit in 
peace in the court-yard. These people followed us 
to re-commence the conversation. We went into 
another apartment ; they followed. In despair, I 
fled to a third room, and closed the door ; but 
they still tarried outside, talking to the gentlemen 
of our party. At last the consul gently hinted to 
the Yankee and his friend, that they would do well 
to return home j and we saw them no more. 

The next morning I was up at a very early hour. 
The 'windows of my room looked over the plain we 
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liad traversed the day before, and the flat roofs and 
domes of Ilamlali below tlie consul's bouse. About 
a quarter of a mile from the town is a white tower, 
situated in a grove of olive trees, and near it a 
Turkish burial ground. Some say this tower is part 
of a Christian church, others believe it to be the 
minaret of a mosque. I should never venture 
to give an opinion of what it Is. One thing I do 
know, that it looks well in a sketch. Wise 
men and great travellers of the present day, are 
constantly disputing as to the probability or im* 
probability — the possibility or impossibility — of 
this or that place in Palestine being identical 
with one alluded to in Holy Writ. When a 
fact appears established, and the world is con- 
tent to helleve it, a new traveller appears 
with some fresh theory, upsetting what were 
conceived to he well-founded opinions, thus Ham- 
lah is now said by some not to be the Arimathea 
of Joseph. 

Ihc view towards the east was very pretty j the 
plain beyond the town, over which we were to 
travel, looked bright and green. Many persons 
who visit the Holy Land do so at a time when the 
soil, like that of India, in the hot season, is dried 
up and flowerless. 
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In the spring of the year Palestine is beautiful. 
“ The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
singing birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land : the fig-tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell.” * 

Here we have not the sun of the tropics; but 
still it tells — there is no doubting that it is the sun ; 
it looks and feels like it. 

The consul came early to see us before we left 
Eamlah. He was much pleased at having been of 
service to us ; accompanied us a short distance on 
our journey, and after we had expressed our grati- 
tude to him for his civilities, he said ‘ Good-bye,’ in 
English, returned home, and we proceeded on our 
journey. 

The plains between Bamlah and the mountains 
we were about to cross, were more like those of the 
Deccan than even the plains of the day before. There 
was one purple hill resembling that on which the 
teaiple of Parbutty stands ; but on these plains 
there were, fortunatdy, no altars or temples in 
groves, no Hunooraan or Crishna, or god with five 
heads, four arras, and covered with red paint. The 
variety of wild flowers appeared to increase; I 
' Song of Solomon, chap, ii., verse 12, IS. 
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could not look long at them, the road became so 
bad and rocky, I had to attend to my horses feet, 
and think of my own safety. 

At the foot of the mountains, the Vale of Sharon 
terminates. Now we began to ascend, the roads 
became worse every minute; but the horses were 
accustomed to them, and they carried us up and 
down rocks, over rolling stones, and slippery paths 
with the greatest composure. 1 was told by my com* 
panions to “consider myself a sack of potatoes, 
and all would go right." I strictly obeyed orders, 
and I very soon became quite courageous, though 
the mountaiu'paths up and down which we rode 
were, 1 am assured, bad enough to shake the 
strongest nerves. The hills were, generally speak-, 
ing, barren — here and there patches of cultivation, 
and a great deal of low underwood, bearing a 
yellow flower like that of the broom in England : 
but the impression of the surrounding scenery was 
that of desolation. We passed, by mistake, the 
place where travellers usually dismount and rest, 
continuing to toil up and down the rocky hills and 
ravines till we reached an open space of ground 
much more than half way to Jerusalem, where we 
got off our horses, and found the wine, water, and 
biscuits, which we had with us, most acceptable, 
for we had ridden for four hours. 
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The nest place of interest we passed was 
Karyet el Enab, which great authorities identify 
with the Kirjeth Baal or Kiijetb Jeanm (City ol 
forests), often mentioned m the Old Testament The 
village situated on the side of a hill is a wild, deso 
late loohmg place Formerly it belonged entirely 
to hereditary freebooters, known by the name of 
Abu Ghosh, who rendered the journey to Jeru 
salem extremely dangerous It is only a few years 
since the pnncipal actor m many daring attacks on 
travellers, was taken and executed, I believe, by 
order of Ibrahim Pacha The road can now be 
passed with perfect safety 
It will be remembered that the ark of the 
covenant was earned there from Bethshemesh 
when rescued from the Philistines ^ There is an 
old Latin church at Kiijeth Baal I beheve it is m 
ruins, but we did not go lo see it , if we had had 
time to do so, I do not know if I should have 
had strength, I was already much fatigued 

As we toiled on our way hoping at every turn of 
the TO'id (if road it «>uld be called, for there was 
scarcely a trace of a jiatb way,),- to see Jerusalem, 

• ‘ Aad it came to pass while the ark abode in Kiijath 
Jeanm that the t me was long for it was twenty years ; 
and all the honae of Israel lamented after the Lord — 

1 Sam vii 2 

VOL n H 
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we met gaunt, clumsy camels, which always seem 
to come sprawling along, placing their long graceless 
legs anywhere and everywhere, and as they never 
get out of the way for anybody, it is difficult some- 
times, in a narrow place, to avoid a collision, 
which would he far from pleasant, as the burdens 
and baggage they carry (frequently hanging far 
over their sides), threaten the traveller with a broken 
or, at least, a bruised, leg or arm. 

As we approached Jerusalem, the cultivation 
became less and less. There were occasional 
vineyards, but olive trees were fewer; the wild 
flowers continued plentiful, their brilliant colours 
rendering the surrounding barrenness still more 
striking. This partial cultivation of the land brought 
to my mind the fourth and sixth verses of the seven- 
teenth chapter of Isaiah. “ And in that day it shall 
come to pass, that the glory of Jacob shall bo 
made thin, and the fatness of his flesh shall wax 
lean. Tet, gleaming grapes shall be left in it, as the 
shaking of an olive tree, two or three berries in the 
top of the uttermost bough, four or five in the out- 
most fruitful branches thereof, saith the Lord God 
of Israel.” 

When the journey was drawing to a close, wc 
met the Bishop of Jerusalem and Mrs. Gobat, who 
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kindly rode out from Jerusalem to greet us ; aild 
from them tyb heard Tre -were about two miles from 
the city. There was much to observe, our friends 
pointing out different dtes where deeply-interesting 
events, spoken of in Biblical history, took place. 
On our nearer approach to Jerusalem, we saw, in 
the extreme distance, the mountains of Ammon and 
Moab : and the beautiful story of Ruth, the Mo- 
abitess, was instantly present to my mind. The 
village, or rather town, of Bethlehem was to our 
right, situated on a high hill. Further on, the 
convent of Elias, or Elijah, was pointed out to us, 
and a Greek church, where tradition asserts the 
tree of the wood of irbtch the cross was made, grew. 
Presently the Mount of Olives rose before us. We 
felt all around was so real — so solemn. The feelings 
with which we approached all these localities were 
quite different from any that had been excited in 
us on first seeing other parts of the world, however 
interesting they might he. I am sure dll have expe- 
rienced this on visiting Jerusalem, however they 
might differ whether this or that place be the one 
mentioned in the Old or New Testament. No one 
doubts it is boly ground — ^that it is Bethlehem, that 
it is the Mount of Olives; for although we are all 
aware that 
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“ Thy footsteps all in Sion’s deep decay, 

"Were blotted from the holy ground ; yet dear 
Is every stone of hers; for Thou wast surely there.”’ 

I was SO fatigued, I wonder I saw anything. 
We had been eight hours on the journey. We 
approached Jerusalem on the western side : the 
walls crown the brow of the hill, and the buildings 
of the Armenian quarter were visible above the 
walls. 

We were a large party, and entered the Jaffa 
Gate somewhat in confusion and bustle, the tired 
horses slipping over a very rough pavement. 
Passing a small dirty bazaar, we reached the 
hotel, situated in a very narrow street, where 
apartments had already been engaged for us 
through the kindness of the excellent bishop. 

* Keble’s ‘ Christian Year.’ Monday before Easter. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

JZRC3ALEM— view FPO« STT WIVPOW AT TOE nOTEIf— Vli. 
DOWEOSX— ST STCrnEM’s GATE— root 01 BETirEgDA— 
VIEW FBOJt 8T STEniEN’s CATE— >IOJOrr.O RIPE— 
TALtET OP JEHOSnArHAT— BROOK KIOaON— CrtEEK 
CnURClJ— TOMB OP THE VIROTS— POOt OP BCTTltJPA— 
SITE OP rovTica ritATrs nocsE— senoot for saute 
CHILDOES— WAltlVO OP TOE ««S— CllUrCn OP TOE 

HOLT aercLcnRE— WALK roone toe citt— visit to 

THE ARMENIAN PATnlARCn 

The first sounds I beard early in the morning the 
day after ray nm^al at Jerusalem, were a dis- 
cordant Turkish hand, next the bells of an adjacent 
convent, and then the voices of children joining m 
a hymn They were already m the school belong- 
ing to one of the Chnstiaa churches 

The ^Mudo^^ of my room looked over a pool, for- 
merly supposed to he the pool of Ilezckiah, and the 
one spoken of in I«auh, xxu tf , 2 Chron xxxu. 3, 5, 
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but two great authorities, Messrs. Williams and 
Robinson, differ on this subject, the latter ascrib- 
ing it to riezekiah, the former believing it to be 
the Almond Pool, mentioned by Josephus in his 
account of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus. The 
dimensions of this pool arc about two hundred and 
forty feet by one hundred and forty four.* It is in 
the Christian quarter, and entirely surrounded by 
buildings. At one of the corners a flight of steps 
leads down to the water, which washes the very 
walls of the houses. 

Our first walk was down the Via Dolorosa, 
which leads to St. Stephen's gate. 

The pavement in the streets is very bad, and 
the donkey 1 rode, though accustomed to it, was 
constantly tripping. 

Several objects of interest were shown us by our 
guide, an old Christian Arab, called Thomas, such 
as a stone in a wall, which our Lord touched as he 
went through this street to the hall of judgement, 
then a stone pillar, nearly sunk in the ground, and 
where He is said to have rested. We passed 
under an archway, where it is supposed'that Pilate 
showed our Lord to the people j it is called, 
therefore, the arch of ‘ Ecce Homo.’ 

* Robinson’s Biblical Researches, page 487. 
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These traditions are devoutly believed in by the 
Latin, Greek, and other eastern churches here. The 
■wish of the monks in early times to prove too much 
has done a great deal of mischief ; and many per- 
sons, finding it impossible to believe all, doubt even 
•what would seem to be reasonable evidence in rela- 
tion to places that are pointed out as the spots 
where certain events narrated in the Bible took 
place. I always thought those happier who believed 
too much, than those who believed only a Jitth. 

Near St. Stephen’s gate (called by the natives 
Mary’s gate) is the pool of Betliesda, where the 
sheep market^ was situated; and from the gate 
itself there is a road leading down to the valley of 
Jehoshapbat, at the bottom of which runs the brook 
Kedron ; a little further on is the garden of Gethse- 
mane ; immediately above which the ilount of 
Olives suddenly rises. 

We stopped some little time looking at the scene 
around us. In the distance to the right were the 
mountains of Moab, their summits fading away into 
the soft blue evening s^. Near us and close to 
the city walls was a Turkirii cemetery, where many 
Mahomedan women were standing or sitting, veiled 
from head to foot; they had come to pay their 
' Su John T. 2. 
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weekly visit to the tombs of their relations. When 
at Cairo I used to see the Arabs carrying branches 
of palms every Friday, when they performed this 
duty. 

As the evening was far advanced, and the gates 
of the town are always closed at sunset, we did not 
descend into the valley. 

One morning I went on a donkey to St. Stephen’s 
gate, dismounted, and sat for some time on the 
platform which overlooks the valley below. The 
sun had already risen over the Mount of Olives, and 
the sky was cloudless. The distant mountains, the 
nearer hills and valleys, had their histories both in 
the Old and New Testament ; and it was impossible 
to say which was uppermost in my thoughts, the 
past or future of the place. I read the fourteenth 
chapter of Zechariah while I remained here, and 
could scarcely think the fourth verse is to be taken 
in a figurative sense, though I have heard persons 
say It ought to be so understood. The coming of 
Christ IS spoken of in these words, “ And his feet 
shall stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, 
which is before Jerusalem in the east, and the 
Mount of Olives shall cleave in the midst thereof 
towards the east and towards the west, and there 
shall be a very great valley; and half of the moan- 
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tain shall remove toward the north and half of it 
toward the south.” 

On my right, hut inside the ivalls, was the site 
of the temple ; this place is now occupied by the 
great mosque. 

Descending into the Valley of Jeboshaphat, I 
passed by the brooh of Kedron. This brook is 
alluded to in the 2 Samuel, sv. 23 ; also in 
St. John, xviii. 1. There is scarcely any ivater 
in it at this time of year, but 1 found several 
pretty flowers on its hanks which \ gathered 
and endeavoured to dry on my return to the hotel. 
Beyond the brook a Greek church in which the 
tomb said to he that of the Virgin is shewn, has 
been built many feet below the level of the road. 
Several lovely children were playing at tlie entrance, 
waiting for their parents who bad gone into the 
church for their morning devotions. They were 
joyous, laughing little creatures, gathering and 
playing ivith beautiful flowers, the scene brought to 
my mind those lines of Mr. Lisle Bowles. 

“ 'WTien summer comes, the little chilfiren play 
In the churchyard of our catbe<lral grey, 

Busy as morning bees, and gathering flowers 
In the brief sunshine ; they of coming hours 
Recknot, intent upon their play tbongli time 
Speed like a spectre 1^ them, and their pri®® 

Bear on to sorrow.” 
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A broad flight of steps leads down into this church, 
on one side of which the tombs of Anna (the mother 
of the Virgin Mary) and Joseph are supposed to be. 
Several women enveloped in white mantles passed 
before me. I remained behind looking at the strange 
scene beneath me, the mass of white drapery standing 
well out in the deep shadows around it. As the 
women did nut go into the body of the church, I 
remained with them, and os I sat on the steps, 
heard the priests chanting; for a short time I could 
distinguish nothing but a few lights glimmering be- 
low, presently I could perceive many lamps suspended 
from the ceiling, but the few that were burning, 
only threw a dim light on the figures in black; 
sometimes I could distinguish a distinct form, but 
generally it was a moss of black. All around me 
were women in white, some standing, some kneel- 
ing, some “ making conversation," others quieting 
crying babies, while little merry children kept 
running after each other up and down the 
steps. 

As I returned to the hotel, I stayed some little 
time at the Pool of Bethesdn. It is, or rather was 
(for it is now dry), on the left of St. Stephen’s 
gate (ns I rehimcd from the Tolley of Jehoshaphat), 
and close to Mount Moriah, where stood the Temple 
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of Solomon. The Mosque of Omar — ‘ the Noble 
Sanctuary,’ as it is called by the Mabomedans — 
now stands on Mount Moriah. 

The Pool of Bethesda is surrounded by buildings 
on three sides ; on the east side, where I sat, is a 
very low ruinous wall, with wild flowers growing 
all over it. The pool is very deep — nothing in it 
but large mounds of green turf;, the only appear- 
ance of water was that of a scanty stream trick- 
ling out from a wall, belonging to a Turkish public 
bath. This spot is, indeed, one of the * waste 
places ’ of Jerusalem, and reminded me of 
Ezekiel rii. 21., where he speaks of the future deso- 
lation of Israel: — ^’*And I will give it into the 
hands of the stranger for a prey, and to the wicked 
of the earth for a spoil, and they shall pollute it.” 

Some doubt whether this is the Pool of Bethesda 
spoken of in the Gospel ; but Mr. Williams, author 
of ‘The Holy City,' is of opinion that it is the 
pool. 

The site of Pontius Pilate's house is on the left- 
hand side of the Via Dolorosa, retnming from the 
gate, and is now occupied by a barrack. When I 
arrived, a Turkish officer went up with me to the 
flat xoof. in order that I might see the prospect, 
and the mosque built on Mount Moriah. None but 
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true believers are allowed to enter the sacred en- 
closure ; but I had a very good idea of the whole 
from the elevated position I occupied; which com- 
manded a view of all the buildings on the mount. 
Behind the large mosque, to the south, is a smaller 
one — that of El Aksa; and outside the wall of this 
sanctuary is the wailing-place of the Jews. The 
space occupied by these two mosques is very ex- 
tensive, and planted with cypress and olive-trees. 
In the eastern wall which encloses it is the Golden- 
Gate, now walled up. From where I stood, I could 
see (rather to the right) the Hill of Evil Counsel 
the Tower of Hipplcus, and the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The hotel we lived at was full of people from 
nearly every country. There were German counts, 
French priests, and barons. American and English- 
men of all professions, from Australia, China, and 
India. The topics of conversation in a society so 
mixed, were, it may be easily imagined, very 
various, and there was often much said that was 
calculated to instruct, and not a little that sur- 
prised and amused. 

A Frenchman speaking of his visit to Jerusalem, 
said, “ il n’y a pas de promenade ici,” missing his 
“ Bois de Boulogne,” and his cafes ! Another en- 
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lightened individual who "had just returned from the 
Antipodes, said he “saw nothing at the Dead Sea 
worthy of a visit * Some we-e all enthusiasm, seeing 
with the eyes of their minds as well as those of their 
bodies Let the reader fancy one of these enthu 
Blasts sitting by a sedate, quiet gentleman at the 
table d hote, and on narrating all he had seen 
that morning with the greatest animation, receiving 
for reply, “"Well sir, you think you have seen the 
tomb of the Yirgin Mary, now sir, you have seen 
no such thing I From undoubted authonty, it is 
known not to exist ” 

The poor crest fallen enthusiast retorts by re 
marking to the other — he probably does not believe 
he IS at Jerusalem 

“ Yes sir, I am perfectly aware I am at Jeru 
Salem, but let us talk no more on the subject 

We visited the school for Jewish and Arab 
children, which is under the superintendence of the 
Protestant bishop There were bnt few little 
Jewesses there, as it was Friday, and Friday is ‘the 
wailing day ’ Among the children in the school, 
very few had been baptized They learn reading, 
writing, arithmetic and ‘plain work ’ The Jewesses 
were mostly fair, rosy chewed, and many had 
auburn hair, it is a pity they do no not retain more 
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of their national dress. The boys struck me as 
being very intelligent, and one little fellow explained 
a proposition in Euclid, I was told, very well. 
He was an Arab, with a bright and pleasing 
countenance. 

The wailing of the Jews, I have said, takes place 
every Friday. 

We passed through a very dirty bazaar and 
several miserable streets, in order to get to the 
wailing-place j the dirt in the streets in this Jewish 
quarter surpassed even that at Cairo. The stones 
of the pavement are of every form and size — some 
pointed, otliers loose and rolling — when you think 
you are on a stone firmly fixed in the ground, it 
turns round, and you find yourself stumbling and 
tumbling about in all directions. Even the donkeys 
one rides are often on their noses, and the poor 
beasts are chastised because the roads are bad. 

The spot where the Jews assemble is small, 
and very narrow, situated behind the high wall 
which encloses the * noble sanctuary.* Antiquarians 
say that some part of the masonry of the high wall, 
against which the people turn their faces and wail, 
is as old as the time of Solomon. This wailing is 
one of the ‘ sights ’ of Jerusalem j hut, when there, 
I thought it rather an odd amusement to go and 
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David. The top of the page was in Hebrew ; the 
translation of the Psalm and the commentary were 
in German, hut in the Hebrew character. 

The first visit I paid to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was with several people. * Sight-seeing,’ 
in conjpauy is never agreeable, unless there be a 
strong sympathy in taste and feeling. I felt this 
more particularly at Jerusalem. I returned to the 
hotel with a very confused idea of what I had seen. 

During my stay at Jerusalem I was often able to 
go to the Church of the Sepulchre alone. I, one 
day, made a long visit and saw nearly every thing. 
Almost the first object of interest pointed out to the 
stranger is a long marble slab on the pavement like 
a tombstone. At each end were three very large 
candlesticks covered with red velvet. At this spot 
it is said our Savour was anointed for His barial. 
People were prostrating themselves on the slab and 
kissing it. To the left, not far off, is shewn the 
place where the Virgin stood while the body was 
anointed. On the right are the tombs of Godfrey 
de Bouillon, of Baldwin the first, and Mel- 
chisedech, and the small chapel of St. John the 
Baptist, and Adam. 

There is a grating in the wall of this chapel, 
where a fissure in the rock is shewn which was 
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formed when the ‘ rocks were rent,’ at the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord The traditions connected with 
this church of the Holy Sepulchre are so many 
that I must pass them by, for they would occupy an 
entire chapter 

The chapel of St John the Baptist and Adam, 
that of Godfrey de Bouillon and Baldwin the first,* 
are with the chapels of the crucifixion and exalta- 
tion ot tlie cross, frequently called the chapels of 
Calvary A staircase leads up to the chapels of 
the ciucifixion and exaltation of the cross These 
are much ornamented , there are two altars, one 
belonging to the Greeks, and the otlier to the 
Latins I then descended into the rotunda, where 
stands the Holy Sepulchre It is twenty six feet 
in length, and eighteen broad It is built of a yel- 
lowish marble, and countless silver lamps are siis 
pended over the entrance, which is adorned by three 
large cnamdlcd medallions, the frame of the middle 
oue being enriched with coloured stones, which are 
Slid to be real The doorway is elaborately 

• Though the tombs of Godfrey de Bouillon and Baldwin 
the Tirst are stiB pointed out Mr 'Williams xn his ‘Holy 
City,’ tells us that these sepulchral monuments were defaced 
and injured by theChanzmians,ui 1244, andhy the Greeks 
because they commemorated X/atin sovereigns and it seems 
that m the late restoration, tb^have been wholly destroyed 
and obliterated from a similar motive 
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carved There are tAvo divisions in the building, 
the first you enter is called the ‘ Chapel of the 
Angel,’ and is very small , m the middle is a 
marble monument, -which looks much like a font ; 
it IS said to mark the place where the stone was 
rolled from the door of the sepulchre, and lyhere 
the angel was seen sitting Many persons came 
in while I was there to kiss this monument, some 
kneeling ^and continuing absorbed mprajerfor a 
minute or two From this small room you enter 
where the sepulchre is believed to have been 
The ornaments of the entrance to this room are 
beautifully and richly carved Each of these 
divisions IS so small that not more than four 
person^ can be m it together. A shelf placed 
against the Avail Avas arranged ns an altar, on Avliich 
stood lighted candles and "vases of flowers Over 
the slab which marks the spot where the body of 
our Saviour was placed, hung many gilt lamps — a 
few lighted , on the wnll were tlirce pictures — one 
belonging to the Latin®, one to the Greek®, and 
one to the Armenians While I was in the se 
pulchre, a Greek priest was reading, and occa- 
sionally occupied in meditating j he Jiad a small 
silver bottle full of rose water, witli which lie some- 
times sprinkled the flowers on the altar, from 
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whence he gave me lavender and wall-flowers. The 
entrance to the Greek church is directly opposite 
the Holy Sepulchre. This church is large, and 
much decorated. 

The spots where our Saviour appeared to Mary 
Magdalene and to His mother, are marked by small 
round maihle slabs in the pavement, not far from 
the Latin chapel,^ which is plain in its ornaments. 
In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, are several 
small side-chapels among them— that of St. Mary ; 
of Longinus, the Centurion ; ‘ of the parting of our 
Lord’s garments;’ and one where a stone is shown, 
on which our Saviour sat when he was mocked. 

The Copts have only one altar in the church ; it 
is placed close behind the sepulchre of our Lord. 
The Syrians liave a small, unfurnished chapel, in 
which are the tombs where Joseph of Ariraathea, 
and Nicodemiis, are said to have been buried. 

In St. Helena’s Chapel, which belongs to the 
Greeks, a small window is shown, from whence the 
empress watched the workmen below, and urged 
them on in their endeavours to discover the three 
crosses; and an altar now marks the spot where 
tradition says they were found. 

The Armenian chapel contains* curious pictures ; 

' Called also ‘the Chapel of the Apparitiof*.’ 

n2 
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one of the Virgin, round her neck is a chain of 
gold coins. Another picture represents oiir Lord 
ascending from the Mount of Olives — he ascends 
into clouds gilt over; behind them rise the heads 
of angels who are blowing trumpets ; and on the 
spot from whence our Saviour has ascended are 
two very large foot marks. 

The roof of the rotunda in which the sepulchre 
stands was in bad repair when we were at Jerusa- 
lem. The Greek and Latin churches had, I under- 
stood, disputed with whom the right to put it in order 
rested, and while this discussion went on, the roof 
became more dilapidated, so much so that the rain 
came in, and the altar belonging to the Copts was 
in danger of being materially injured. 

I have not entered into detail in describing each 
and every deeply interesting object in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Details would be tedious 
to many persons, and I have therefore given only a 
rough sTcetch of what is there to be seen. 

One afternoon was occupied in walking round 
Jerusalem. Passing out of St. Stephen’s gate and 
descending the Talley of Jehoshaphat we saw on the 
left hand side a grotto arranged as a chapel in which 
were two small plain altara, and then we entered 
the garden of Gethsamaue. How true is the remark 
of Dr. Wilson in his « Lands of the Bible,” that 
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Gethseraane “is a place, the association of which 
are of overwhelming interest and solemnity.*’ ‘We 
read that not.far from it our blessed Lord went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed, 
saying those memorable words, “ not ray will but 
thine he done,” * which have been perhaps of all 
those uttered by Him the most comforting and 
soothing for countless mourning Christians, and 
will continue to be so till He shall swallow up death 
“ in victory, and the Lord God shall wipe tears from 
off all faces.” 

The garden is small, enclosed by high walls. I 
regret that it has been converted into a modem 
garden 5 the flowers are, however, pretty. There 
are neat terrace walks, and a few ancient olive 
trees. A Spanish lady, who visited this garden, 
had small paintings let into the wall, representing 
the various events which took place during our 
Lord's sojourn on earth. 

We now ascended the Mount of Olives, which is 
mentioned in the 2 Samuel, xv. 30 , as connected 

’ The reader will remember those bcantiful lines of Keble — 

“ * O Father ! not Sly Trill, bat Tbino be done.' 

So spake the Son. 

Se Otis cur c/iarm, mellowing earth’s ruder noise 
Of grie& and jo;s; 

That we may cling for ever to Thy breast 
In perfect rest!” 

The Christian Tear — Wednada^ hf/ore Easter. 

If Sf 
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■with the history of Dayid and Absalom, irhen the 
former fled from Jerusalem. It is often read of in 
the gospels, and was a favourite resort of our 
Saviour. All the walks about Jerusalem must be 
traversed with reverential feelings ; but the garden 
of Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, and Bethany, 
have a peculiar interest. 

The path leading up the Mount is steep and 
stony. Olive trees are pretty numerous in all 
directions, and are peculiarly suited to the scenery 
around Jerusalem. They have an air of sadness 
and gloom with their sombre trunks and dark 
green leaves; and they seem in mourning for the 
sorrows of the land and its people. 

When we reached the summit of the hill it was 
so windy and cold, we could not look at the views 
with any comfort. Turning to the west, the entire 
city of Jerusalem is seen completely walled in. 
The present wall was raised by Suliman the first. 
The date, 1541-2, is to be seen in some parts of the 
wall. From the top of the Mount, one has a bird's-eye 
view of the city. Towards the south-east, the moun- 
tains of Moah and the Dead Sea were visible. 

It has been the received opinion for ages, and is 
still universally believed, that the Saviour’s ascen- 
sion took place from the Mount of Olives. Al- 
though I am most willing to ding to all the ancient 
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traditions, if I may \ enture to state an opinion in 
which others more competent to judge than I am 
agree with me, I think that event occurred at 
Bethany, and not at the Mount of Olives, as it is 
clearly stated in the twenty fourth chapter of St 
Luke, 50, 51 verses, that He led them out as 
far as to Betkany^ and He lifted up His hands 
and blessed them , and it came to pass while He 
blessed them He was parted from them, and car 
ried up into Heaven ” 

Inside the church, which crowns the summit of 
the Mount, is a Targe stone, marking the spot from 
whence it is believed our Loid’s ascent took plaoo 

Descending the hill we passed two places, at one 
of which we are told our Saviour taught his disciples 
the Loid’s Prayer, and at the other, the Apostles 
made the creed I could not help fearing these 
assertions, weie apocryphal Further on are some 
curious giottoes, said to be the burial place of the 
prophets In the valley of Jehoshaphat and 
Hmnom, through which we rode this evening, 
there are tombs and graves, both ancient and 
modem, in every direction It is impossible to 
pass by the numerous grottoes and burymg places 
without thinking that perhaps out of some of 
them, “many bodies of saints arose, and came out 
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of the graves after His resurrection, and went into 
the Holy City, and appeared unto many.” 

That chapter of Ezekiel wherein we read — 
“ And He said unto me, Son of man, can these 
bones live ? and I answered, 0 Lord God thou 
knowest,”^ recurred to my mind. Nor could I 
help recalling these striking words. “ I will also 
gather all nations, and will bring them down into 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and I will plead with them 
for my people, and for my heritage Israel, whom 
they have scattered among the nations, and parted 
my land.” ^ 

To our right was a tomb where Absalom is said 
to have been interred.® I observed ns I passed a 
great quantity of stones heaped up against it. On 
enquiry, I heard it was usual for all who passed 
the lomb to throw a stone at it. The vnlley 
here is wild and pretty ; there are many olive trees. 
The tombs of St. James and Zachariah are not far 
distant from that of Absalom. 

Ihe next interesting object is the rountain of 
the Virgin. W e then arrive at the Pool of Siloam : 
this is a very picturesque spot. Tlie walls on each 
side nearly hidden by plants, creepers, and trailing 

' EzcLiel 3. > Joel hi 2. 

lie was wo are told buned in a large pit in tbc wood of 
Ephraim, and atones Leaped upon him. 
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leaves and flowers The village of Siloam is situa* 
ted on a height opposite the pool, overlooking the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat In Nehemiah m 15, and 
m John IS 7, this pool is mentioned. 

We next saw the Vonntain of En rogel, where, it 
will be remembered, Adonijah, after he had proclaimed 
himself king, ‘ slew sheep, and oxen, and fat cattle 
The Field of Blood is on a hill above the Valley 
of Hmnom It was formerly usual to throw the 
bodies of pilgrims who died at Jerusalem into a pit, 
which IS still seen on the Field of Blood 

Continuing our excursion through the V illey of 
Hinnora, we passed the lower Pool of Gihon, the 
Jaffa gate on the west, then the Paroascus gate 
on the north «ide of the walls To our left was 
the way to the Grotto of Jeremiah , further on we 
passed Herod s Gate (now walled up), and turning 
round to the eastern wall, found ourselves again 
at the spot from whence we had started, having 
made a complete tour of the city 

Another day we went to see the Armenian church 
situated m the Christian quarter, its ornaments ore 
■very gaudy, aud by no means handsome The 
wainscoting of the walls to the height of a few feet 
was of coloured tiles The Armenian Patriarch has 
built a palace for himself 
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We went to pay him a visit, and found him in a 
large, handsome and lofty room ; he was a veiy fine 
tall old gentleman, irith a long grey beard, he had 
on a flowing dark coloured robe, and a puiple vel- 
vet cap. His manners very pleasing. I was over 
fatigued and not well. Among our party present 
at this visit, there were several who talked well at 

all times, and finding that the conversation between 
them and the Patriarch was sufliciently animated, 
I sat still and said nothing. The old man remark- 
ing ray silence, explained to me, through an inter- 
preter, that he thought it odd I said nothing. It 
is a pretty general feeling that when one is * told to 
talk,’ one cannot. I was much amused when be 
added : — It would be better to say anything than 
to say nothing at all.” This well merited repri- 
mand, however, did not mend matters, nor endow me 
with the gift of speech. As the visit was too long, I 
welcomed the appearance of pipes, and coflee — 
which in Egypt and Syria, correspond to betel nut, 
otto of rose, and sweetmeats at a durbar in India, 
the appearance of these things is a very polite hint 
that it is time to retire. Before w c left, the Patriarch 
sent for a print of the queen which'he was an.xious 
to shew’ us. It was a %cry indifierent coloured one j 
hut he was much delighted with it. 



CHAPTER IS. 

TOWER OF niTPICCS— TISIT TO TRE DEiD FEA—^OBPAS 
AJTD JERlCnO— ROSE OF JEBICIIO-- EETTOC TO JKEff- 
SAIEU— VISIT TO S JEWlSa FAIOIT— JEStBAXai AT 

Kionx. 

The Tower of Hipplcns, whicli stands on the 
Holy hill of Zion, is TTeU Tvortb a Tislt. This 
tower shares the fate of many things at Jerusalem, 
its oripn being doubted and disputed, some afiinn- 
ing it to be the tower otcted by King Herod, 
while others hold the contraiy ; hut as wiser beads 
than mine cannot settle the point, it would he 
unbecoming in me to TCJtare an opinion. AD> 
however, agree tist lie oawnry of the lower part 
is extremely 

Tie tie lammit of lie 

very ezteLiiji. ju ve I%le4 on the 
OUres, fc-jrtrit ae-su a. nionntnins be®- ^ 
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Dead Sea were -visible To the north east, was 
the Qnarantana wilderness, the supposed locality of 
our Lord’s temptation, as also the road to Anathoth, 
the birth place and residence of the Prophet 
Jeremiah ^ 

On the south, was the road to Bethlehem, on 
the north, that to Bethel, and on the west, that to 
Jaffa 

Not far from the toy® are the Hill of Evil 
Council, and the Mount of Offence On the former, 
tradition tells us, stood the country house of Caia 
phas, in which Judas concluded his bargain to 
betray the SaMour The Mount of Offence is so 
called, as it is the supposed site of the abominations 
of Solomon’s idolatry * 

The Tomb of David, and the town house oi 
CaphiuB, the high priest, near the Zion gate, arc 
to the south Immediately below us, glittering in 
the sun, were the principal buildings of the 
city 

We loohed on the Engli«h church, and on the 
Syrian and Armenian convents Further off wc 

‘ Joshua XX. 18 

> “ Then did Solomon hoiM a high place for Chemosh, tbe 
abomination of Moab, in the hiU that is before Jerusalem, and 
for Molech the abomination of the children of Ammon 
1 Kings XI. 7 
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saw the church of the Holy Sepulchre, Coptic and 
Greeh convents, and the mosque on Mount Moriah. 

This panoramic view embraces more interesting 
localities and objects, than, perhaps, any other in 
the world, although there certainly is not any 
beautiful scenery. AU around gives one the im- 
pression of desolation and decay, and in the con- 
templation of the landscape, there was enough to 
remind one, “that the^cities of Judah should be 
desolate, and that gladness and joy should be 
taken out of the plentiful fields." 

Oiir departure for the Dead Sea and Jericho 
being determined on, we left Jerusalem on the 
seventh of March, 1854. ‘When we arrived at the 
Jaffa gate, we found a crowd who had come out to 
see the strangers leave. The sheikh and his guard 
who were to protect us on our journey greeted us 
roost cordially; women, children, beggars of all 
kinds, the blind, the halt and the maimed were 
calling out for “Backshish,” camels laden and 
unladen were standing and lying on the ground ; 
mules and horses covered with baggage were ready 
to start: the muleteere wrangling among them- 
selves seemed to forget everything hut their own 
quarrels, and were only brought to order by the 
bead muleteer rushing among them and dispersing 
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them to the right and left. We had a litter which 
was in fact much like a palanquin in form, a mule 
being harnessed between poles both before and 
behind, and a man always walking beside the 
leading one. 

When all was ready I entered the litter and we 
began our march. I had not gone far before I 
discovered I could sec nothing in my place of con- 
finement, I therefore got upon my horse which was 
ready, and with which I soon became acquainted. 
Turning to the left on leaving the Jaffa gate wo 
went to the valley of Hinnom. Just after wc left 
Bethany we passed the valley where the sheikh and 
his companions lived ; here they were met by men 
bringing their guns. Our Arabs were fine-looking 
men, some with handsome features — their dress 
picturesque. Besides guns they had swords and 
axes — they were in high spirits, and as we pro- 
ceeded on our way they climbed up and ran down 
the heights like goats ; they gathered flowers for 
me, and gave us some of their bread to eat. The 
latter act was a token of their complete friendship 
for us — and that we were under their protection. 

We intended to reach the convent of Saint Saba 
by sunset, therefore we made the best of our way, 
the road, or rather track, being so bad, that we went 
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at a foot’s pace all the time. We passed over rocky 
heights — descended into stony wadys (valleys) — 
now and then catching aglimpse of the Dead Sea 
The wildness and loneliness of the scene ere \ eiy 
striking, a tree was rarely to he seen, only some- 
times a low hush , no village, scarcely a human 
heiug We rode by one Arab encampment, the 
tents as “black as Kedar” Wild barking dogs 
ran out — women and children as wild looking as the 
dogs peeped at us, half frightened-, and seemed glad 
when we had ridden by — now and then, at a dis. 
tance, we saw a camel plodding along with its lazy, 
unconcerned step, on its back an Arab rocking to 
and fro with the ends of his yellow and red 
kerchief floating m the breeze, aud the tip of his 
spear glistening in the setting sun 

The scenery as we came near to the Greek con 
vent of Saint Saha, became wilder, grander. The 
roads wind round a hill, alow stone wall luns 
along the precipitous edge of a deep ravine, in 
uhicli the brook Kedron flows later in the year 
The bottom of the ravine was dry, and the heaps of 
stones and rocks in it looked like those in a nullah 
(bed of a river) m India, jnst before the rams On 
the other side of this very deep ravine, rose ter 
races of rocks, on which scarcely a symptom of 
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herbage was distinguishable, there being but a few 
wild flowers ; the place was even too gloomy for them. 
In the walls of rock on the other side of the ravine, 
were numerous grottoes, once the abode of ascetics 5 
I scarcely think they could have found a more retired 
spot for meditation. Here there was certainly but 
little to distract them. 

We soon came in sight of the convent. It is 
built on a rock, and some part of the building ex- 
tends down the sides of the stony hill ; below, is 
the dried«up bed of the brook Kedron. A short 
distance from the convent are two towers ; in one, 
European ladies receive* accommodation when they 
travel without tents — gentlemen being taking into 
the convent. 

I hear that, when ladies are to pass the night in 
the tower, they have to climb a ladder, as there 
are no steps, to a door, which is placed at an un- 
usual height from the ground j and, in fact, it 
looks more like a window than a door. Having 
tents, I and niy maid were not doomed to scramble 
up the ladder and be shut up in that prison-like 
looking tower. 

Behind Saint Saba were hills and barren rocks. 

The tents were pitched in a ravine, not far from 
the towers, and from whence we liad a view of 
the mountains of Moab. 
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As soon as I dismounted, 1 went to sketch 
at a short distance from the convent. It was 
a remarkable view, and the colouring entirely 
* neutral tint,’ The sky iron-grey, and a line 
of cold, lifeless light, neither white nor grey, 
separating the sky from ranges of gloomy, desolate 
hills, and dark, barren rocks ; the white buildings 
of the convent standing well out against the sur- 
rounding bleak and wild landscape. There was no 
tree j the foreground was all rock, with a few 
scanty, ill-grown bushes, and weeds growing here 
and there. This was the picture I had before me ; 
it was certainly peculiar, .and unlike any view I 
had ever seen before. Two of the Arabs went 
with me to the place from whence I wished to 
take this sketch. When I bad finished, a gentle- 
man of our party determined to walk a short dis- 
tance alone. I begged him to take one of the 
guard with him ; hut thinking no evil could befal 
him if be went only a little way from the tents, he 
declined doing so. In half an hoar he returned, 
saying that, having gone further than he intended, 
he hed. heea CTCctskea iy iwo AraBs, whose man- 
ner was evidently not friendly. Fortunately some 
European travellers came up, and the men, seeing 
he would be protected, ran off, and were soon 
VOL. ir. -f 
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of sight. This road, which leads to Jericho, has 
always been regaided as unsafe at times. It will 
be remembered that the incidents related in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan took place between 
Jerusalem and Jericho. 

St. Saba, to whom the church is dedicated, 
was born, it is supposed, in the year 439 : his 
sepulchre is shown inside bhe church, I understand ; 
though it is believed the body was removed to 
Venice. 

Just before I had retwed to my tent for the 
night, I saw our Arabs preparing for their evening 
devotions. They stood in a half circle ; one man 
standing in front acted as leader of the ceremonies. 
For a little time they merely repeated some words 
or sentences, occasionally clapping their hands. 
Then they all advanced a few steps, commenced 
swinging theii bodies backwards and forwards, like 
the dervishes, repeated continually ‘Mahomeda, 
Mahomeda,' the clapping of their hands becoming 
more frequent. 

The next morning we were all up betimes. The 
night was not very quiet. The Arabs would talk, 
the horaes would neigh, and one might as well 
have hoped to have prevented the latter from 
neighing, as the former from talking. 
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The scenery from the convent of Saha to 
the Dead Sea had much the same character as that 
we had passed through the day before. 

After toiling over steep hills, and down rocky 
rugged paths for about three hours, we approached 
the ‘ sea of the plain.* ^ About a mile from it, there 
was a remarkable change in the soil, the wild 
flowers had disappeared, bushes looked sad and 
sorry, stunted trees, and long grass, dried brambles 
and briars became common. 

We dismounted on the beach, and rested for half 
an hour. The scenery, I have heard described as 
‘lovely/ There is no loveliness I think — it is, 
solemn — grand — stem. 

The day was favourable, for it was very sombre, 
dull and cloudy. I should think a ' sunny day 
would not suit the place. 

In the extreme distance there was a deep shadow, 
which struck across the water; to the left were the 
rocky hills of Moab, that seem to touch the water’s 
edge ; to the right the hills we had just passed 
over. The sea, of course, much of the same colour as 
the sky ; there was not a breath of wififlj occasion- 
ally, a ripple, and then a small wave broke up against 
the shore on which we sat. The beach was stony, 
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on it were many shells, and a few small flowering 
weeds peeping through the poor soil, tninhs oftrees 
strewn about, brought down by the river Jordan, 
which runs into the Bead Sea. Of course we 
tasted the water, it was very disagreeable, and our 
hands, after being dipped in it, remained for a long 
time encrusted with salt. This East Sea, as it is 
called in Ezehiel xlvn. 18, is not once alluded to in 
the Gospels. 

Sodom and Gomorrah are believed to have been 
on the cast and 2oar (to which city Lot fled )on 
the west of it. "We were, however, very far from 
that part where it is said these cities were situated. 
After the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the Dead Sea is again mentioned in Zachariah 
xiv. 8, as “ the former sea.” Its length is about 
thirty-nine miles, and its utmost breadth from nine 
to ten miles. 

After a short halt, we recommenced our jouiney 
to Jericho, the way leading over a brown, poor, un- 
cultivated plain, and the few low bushes we met 
with, loolied blighted apd shrivelled. Such is now 
part of tbH plain so pleasant In the eyes of Lot, 
which he chose for his residence when be parted 
from Abraham. 

The River Jordan was to our right. We soon 
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neared its banks. Reeds and low bushes grew 
close to the water, which was very muddy. The 
stream was extremely strong, gushing over rocks 
and stones. 

At that part of the river where it is said our 
Lord was baptized, we got off our horses. Pilgrims 
immerse themselves here in the holy stream ; this 
is not always done with decorum, as they fre- 
quently amuse themselves by throwing the water 
over each other. 

The banks are thickly wooded ; willows, seem- 
ingly, very abundant. The sudden change from a 
plain evidently wasted and blasted, to wooded 
banks and graceful trees, with their boughs bending 
over the stream, was not only striking, but very 
pleasing. We remained a little time, in order that 
I might take a sketch of the scene before us ; it 
was pretty ; and, though somewJiat wild, it was 
not unlike a home-bit, such as one often meets 
with in England. 

Independent of the various reflections which 
arise when one recalls to mind, on the spot, the 
short and simple narrative of the baptism of Jesus, 
in the 3rd chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, one of 
the most remarkable incidents mentioned in Holy 
Writ is here brought before us in the separate 
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manifestation of the three persons of the Holy 
Trinity We read, that the voice of God was 
heard, the descent of the Holy Ghost was witnessed 
in the form of a dove, and the Son of God seen 
going straightway out of the water 

Before leaving, we drank some of the water; it 
had no peculiar taste , we took none away with us 
m bottles, as is usually done It would have been 
hopeless to have attempted to bring it m safety to 
England, for we had a long journey before us, in- 
tending to go as far as Damascus and Beyrout 
"We approached the site of Jcncho, towards sun- 
set, through a few cultivated fields; still, what 
Keblc says is true — 

‘ Where is the land with milk and honey flowing 
The promise of our God, oar fancy e theme ’ 

Hero orer shattered walls dark weeds are growing, 

And blood and fire have run m mingled stream 
Like oaks and cedars all around, 

The giant corses strew the ground, 

And haughty Jenchos doud piercing wall. 

Lies where it sank at Joshuas trumpet call 

It IS impossible now to ascertain exactly where 
Jericho stood 

Elba, where we fonnd our tents pitched, is sup 
posed to be on the site of ‘ the city of Palms ’ The 
tillage consists of wretched, dirty hovels, the 
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people are as dirty as their habitations, wild-looking, 
and very inquisitive; they collected in great 
numbers close to our encampment. 

The next morning, I went out very early to 
draw. The Arab guard kept off the little children 
of the village, who were most anxious to approach 
and examine my camp-stool and drawing-block ; 
and I doubt not they have considered me a witch 
ever since. 

As I sat on an eminence, looking at the land- 
scape, the question arose— can this be the country 
we read of? “And Lot lifted up bis eyes, and 
beheld all the plain of Jordan, and it was well 
watered everywhere before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of Egypt, 
as thou comest unto Zoar.” 

Close to our tents was a square tower in ruins. 
It is undoubtedly of some antiquity, and is asserted 
to have been the house of Zaccheus; this, however, 
the traveller may believe, or not, as he pleases. I 
should have liked to have gone to the Fountain of 
Elisha, which is said to be connected with the 
miracle performed there by that prophet ; but our 
stay in Syria was to be but short, and we were 
obliged to hurry back to Jerusalem : besides, a 
Avoman cannot go everywhere and anywhere, and I 
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^ THE HOSE OF JERICHO 

had not strength to go much out of the heaten 
path 

I regret I did not find any roses of Jericho 
{Anastatica Hi&rocktaitia), which, although they 
flower later m the year, are found on the soil, dried 
and shrivelled up, in the spring months 

Monsieur de Saulcy more than doubts that the 
Anastatica Eierochunha^ is the rose of Jericho, 
and at page 512— 513, vol i, of his ‘Journey 
round the Dead Sea and m Bible Lands, ^ gives an 
account of a plant now called (after himself) 
ScLulcya Hienchuntica, which I here extract for the 
benefit of my readers 

“ On this plain, which scarcely exhibits a blade 
of grass, I perceive from my saddle a kind of flower, 
having some resemblance to a large, "dried, Easter 
daisy, Pdqiierette , it is quite open, well displayed 
upon the soil, and loohs as if it was aliie On 
alighting to examine it more closely, I distinguish 
a plant of the radiated family, hut without leaves 
or petals , in a word, the plant is quite dead , how 
long it has rera tined m this state it is impossible to 
guess It retains a kind of fantastic existence I 
gather a few samples, which I place in my holsters, 

> In ‘Londons Encyelopasdia of Plants,’ tins flower i3 
called Anastatica HierocTmntia, bat in quoting from Jlonsieur 
de Saulcy, I baro adopted his mode of spelling it 
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these having for a long time ceased to he a recep- 
tacle for fire-arms, and being daily crammed with 
stones and plants. 

Another word respecting this extraordinary 
plant. In the evening when I happened to empty 
my holsters, I was qnite snrprised to find the dead 
flowers closed up, and as dry and hard as if they 
were made of wood. I then recognized a small 
flower with a long tap root, which I had never seen 
alive, hut had already picked up at the place where 
we halted to breakfast on our descent to Ayn-Djcdy. 
What prevented me from ascertaining this identity 
at first sight was, that one sample was gathered in 
a state of moisture, whilst the other was picked up 
perfectly dry. It was then quite clear that this 
ligneous and exceedingly tough vegetable possessed 
peculiar properties, which developed themselves 
hygrometrieally, with the corresponding changes of 
the soil and atmosphere. I immediately tried the 
experiment, and discovered that the Kaff Maryam, 
the rose of Jericho, of the pilgrims. {Anasiaitca 
Hierickuntica) so celebrated for the same faculty, 
was not to be compared to my recent discovery. 
A Kaff-Moryam, placed in water, takes an hour and 
half before it is entirely open ; whilst in the case of 
my little flower, I watched it visibly expanding, 
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and, without exaggeration, the change was com* 
plete in less than three minutes. 

‘ ‘ I then recollected the heraldic bearing called the 
rose of Jericho, which is emblazoned on some 
escutcheons, dating from the time of the crusades ; 
and I became convinced that I had discovered the 
real rose of Jericho, long lost sight of after the fall 
of the Latin hingdom of Jerusalem, and replaced by 
the anastatica, or Kaff-Maryam, which a Mussul- 
man tradition, accepted by Christians, pointed out 
to the piety of the early pilgrims, who inquired 
from the inhabitants of the country what was the 
plant of the plain of Jericho that never died, and 
came to life again as soon as it was dipped in 
water. 

“ Under any circumstances, this singular hygrome- 
trio vegetable constitutes an entirely new genus for 
botanists, judging by what we know of it, that is to 
say, by its skeleton. My friend, the Abbe Micbon, 
has undertaken to describe this curious plant, and 
has paid me the compliment of naming it, Saulcy^i’ 
Hierichuntica. Unquestionably the honour is all* on 
my side.” 

We read of two blind men having been restored 
to sight by the Saviour, as He left Jericho. We 
frequently met blind people, during our sojourn in 
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the Holy Land. This calamity seems certainly still 
to prevail m the east, nnd to be more common 
there than in Europe.^ It was impossible not to 
tlimh of blind Bartimeiis, the son of Timeus, who 
sat by the wayside, begging; when we met with 
one, thus afflicted, calling out for alms, alas * a 
‘ bnchshish’ ^ was the only consolation a traveller 
had to give him. 

We returned from Jericho to Jerusalem by a 
different road to that we had taken in going, and 
the ride occupied about seven hours The scenery 

> For iho common occurrence of blmdoess jq the east, 
Trench remarks, << There are many causes, the dust and 
fiying sand, puWenzed and reduced to minutest particles, 
enters the eyes, caosing todammations which, being seg. 
lected, end 'frequently in total lo«3 of sight The aleepiog in 
the open air, on the roots of the houses, and the consequent 
exposure of the eyes to the noxious nightly dew^, is another 
source of this malady. A modem tmTeller calculates that 
there are four thousand blind in Cairo alone, nnd another, 
that you may reckon twenty in every hundred persons It 
13 true that in Syna the proportion of those afflicted with 
bEnSness is not at all so great, yet there also the calamity is 
of far more frequent occurrence than in western lands , so 
that we find humane regulations concerning the blind, as 
concStmng a cUss in the old law ” (Lev xix , 14 , Dent 

J This word IS spelt diflerently by travellers The right 
•way of spelling it is ‘ Bak-abeesh,’ or < Bak shish ’ I believe 
* Backsbish,’ as I hive wnttea it throughout myjoumal, to be 
quite incorrect, though common 
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was of the same character as that we had travelled 
through during the last two days. 

We rode round the base of the Mount of Olives, 
through the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and re-entered 
the city by St. Stephen’s Gate. We had enjoyed 
the excursion very much, and I could not agree 
with the person who said he saw nothing at the 
Dead Sea worth visiting. 

The tombs of the kings are to the north of 
Jerusalem. The portico over the entrance to these 
tombs is much ornamented with carvings in fruit 
and flowers. To the Jeft, you enter very small 
chambers through a low, narrow passage j in each 
chamber of which there are several empty tombs, 
and, against the wall, very small niches for lamps. 

There are various opinions as to what these 
excavations were intended for. One attributes 
them to Helena, Queen of Monobazus, King of 
Adiabene ; others say that they cannot he the 
tombs of the kings of Judah, as, with the exception 
of a very few, all the kings were buried in the 
‘ city of David.’ These tombs are, however, known 
hy their old name, and probably will ever retain it; 
although almost every year some fresh traveller 
starts a new opinion, which he endeavours to 
persuade the world is the right one. 
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The cave of Jeremiah is also to the north of the 
city. It is a very large grotto. One tradition is, 
that Jeremiah was confined here, and another that 
he here wrote the Boot of Lamentations. Neither 
tradition is worthy of belief. 

"While at Jerusalem I had an opportunity of 
visiting a Jewish family in good circumstances, or 
what is called ‘ very comfortably off.' On arriving 
at their house, I was shown into a neat room, 
furnished with a divan. 

. The family consisted of a mother (a widow), 
three sons, and three daughtcrs-in-law, and one 
little grandson — only one. I beard this was a sor- 
row to the family, for children, especially sons, are 
considered, as they were in the days of David, a 
blessing from the Lord. All were Spanish Jews, 
except the wife of one of the sons, and she was an 
Italian Jewess. 

They were pleased with my visit, and the con- 
versation went on very pleasantly, the lady who 
accompanied me speaking Spanish fluently, and 
beiog a very agreeable interpreter. The mother 
had been to Carlsbad for her health, had passed 
through Vienna, seen an opera, travelled on rail- 
roads, longed for a railroad at Jerusalem, and ended 
the account of her joomey and all she had seen hy 
saying every thing Lad “delighted her soul." 
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Her dress was very iirctty. Over a dark silk 
petticoat covered ky a thin transparent muslin she 
wore a rich lilac embroidered robe, open in front. 
It had large hanging sleeves ornamented with 
handsome coloured braids, and over this robe was a 
dark lilac silk jacket trimmed with fur, while a 
diamond ornament fastened to a kerchief of divers 
colours, was tastefully arranged as a head-dress. 
Round her neck and wrists she wore many gold 
chains with diamond clasps. The three young 
wives were similarly attired, but their dresses were 
richer in material and the ornaments handsomer 
than those of the mother j their silk robes were 
embroidered with gold and silver thread, handsome 
broad girdles were fastened round their waists hy 
golden clasps, and over all were fine cloth jackets 
with hanging sleeves beautifully embroidered m 
gold. The head-dress was the Jewish cap or hat ; 
nothing can be more ungraceful or unbecoming; it 
is of silk; stiff, and formal, made on a frame,* and 
bending over the forehead ; chains of gold and 
pearls were hung in festoons at the edge of these 
very ugly head-dresses — from the back of the head 
fell gauze veils, covered with small flowers in gold 
work, and numerous handsome jewels adorned the 
nedcs and wrists of these ladies. They were graceful 
and pleasing, hut bashful and retiring, very nearly 
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pretty, with fwr complexions and light chestnut 
coloured hair, but their bad teeth very much dimin- 
ished their good looks when they smiled. 

The only child in the family now made his ap- 
pearance ; he was a pet, as may be well imagined, 
and a finer, rosier-cheeked little fellow could seldom 
be seen. From, his red cloth cap were suspended 
many gold coins ; and from the back of liis neck, 
hung a tablet, with Hebrew characters on it, which 
no doubt was a charm — the Jews wearing charms 
quite as much as the heathens do in this day. The 
child did not remain long; a mo.5t fearful scream 
which he set up when taken notice of by strangers, 
obliged his mother to carry him off. This did not 
disconcert liia relatives; they smiled, and seemed 
to think the tones with which the young, heir had 
welcomed us were harmonious and pleasing. 

The gentlemen had the usual long-flowing eastern 
robe and tarboosh ; they were good-looking young 
men, very fair, and had, like many of the Jews here, 
auburn hair. While at Jerusalem, I very rarely 
saw a Jew with the dark complexion or large 
prominent features, and black hair, wliich we arc 
accustomed to see in Europe. 

The case in whicli they kept their copy of the 
law, WHS shown to us. It was of silver; the ex- 
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terior elaborately worked, and of a circular form, 
standing about a foot and a half high. 

Inside this case is the law rolled round silver 
sticlis, which, at the end, have small bells also of 
silver. The reader holds a gilt rod or wand, orna- 
mented with hanging chains, at the end of which 
rod is a hand made of coral, and he uses this instru- 
ment to point with, while he reads out the law. 

Coffee, sherbet, and sweetmeats having been 
offered to us, the family ashed us to go and see 
their private synagogue. It was very small? at the 
entrance, were shelves, such as one sees in a boob- 
shop, on which were ranged a great many copies of 
the Old Testament, and commentaries, written by 
various rabbins. 

We then took leave of the ladies, as the gentle- 
men were desirous that we should see one of their 
public synagogues in tbe city, to which we accord- 
ingly went. Over the entrance-door was an in- 
scription in Hebrew ; the exterior was similar to 
the exterior of those 1 had seen at Alexandria; the 
veils or curtains before the shrine, or heykel, in which 
the law is kept, were of very handsome silk ; but 
everything else lookedshabby,and by no means clean. 

We went one night on to the roof of the hotel ; 
we were soon wrapped in thought, and, fortunately, 
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in cloaks also — ^for the air was fre«h and crisp 
We looked^ over raanj llat-roofed houses, the forms 
of which could scarcely be made out at first , while 
our eyes wandered in the direction of various 
spots m the distance, now so familiar to us The 
* sepulchral Valley of Jehoshaphat ’ was not visible, 
nor could wc sec the brook where, as Kcble says — 
' Choose theo out a cell 
In Kedron s stoned deU, 

Beside the springs of love that never die , 

Among the olives kneel, 

Tho chill night blast to fee). 

And watch tl e moon that sawthylfastcrs igony ' 

But we gazed on the Mount of Olives, wbicU 
stood clear against the «ky, with tlie moon's liglit 
falling upon the most prominent parts of the build* 
ings on the holy lull A solitary palm, not far 
from us, stood up, a black spectre, avith its huge 
leaves hanging listlessly by its side , for there was 
not wind enough to move them up and down, and 
to cause that indesmbaWe cracki}/ sound, the resnlt 
of the wmd waving the heavy boughs to and fro 
It was a half hour m one’s life never to be for 
got^CTi YciVajiii this drmdwv's atharf-i looktd 
iiijstcnous, added to the almost dead stillness 
around, made everything more strikingly impressive 
• ‘Chnslinn tenr,’ Third San la/ m Advent. 
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at night, than it would have been in the day. It 
was the place and hour to read the Lamentations 
of Jeremiah; but however inclined our minds 
might have been to appreciate the scene, our 
physique was not so fortunate ; for we began to 
feel the increasing cold, and scrambled down a 
kind of ladder which led into the hotel, where we 
found anything but * lamentation and woe. The 
iahle-d^Mie seemed to be a tower of Babel. The 
gentlemen were in warm and animated conversa* 
tion, many occupied in planning fresh excursions 
for the next day. 
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CHAPTER X. 


mUCSAlBI—aETHLEHEJI— BETHIMT— SOEm K IHE CnUEOH 
OF lOB BOLT EEPmCHBE OK TOE ETESIKO OP GOOD 
FBISAT. 


The climate in Syria in April and May is most 
agreeaUe j it is very warm, stiil not so much so as 
to prevent excursions in the middie of the day; we 
therefore rode one afternoon to Bethlehem, the’city 
of the nativity. As we left Jerusalem, the valley of 

Eephaim'was on the right ofthe road to Bethlehem 

Thewellofthe Magi,„hioh has been feed upon as 
the place where the three wise men of the East first 
saw the star, is between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 
We passed also the Greet convent of Elijah it 

japroturesque, and near a grove of olive trees. A 

field to the left was pointed out as the one where 
* 2 Samuel v. 22. 
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the angel appeared to the shepherds, hringing them 
“ good tidings of great joy, Tvhich should he to all 
people,” and where “a multitude of the heavenly 
host were heard prai-ung God, and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good wiU 
towards men.”^ Nor could we look on the fields 
without rememhering the story of Ruth, the scene 
of which was at Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem was called Bethlehem Judah, to dis- 
tinguish it from Bethlehem in Zehulon ; it is beauti- 
fully situated, standing on a height, and there is on 
appearance of comfort and civilization as one 
approaches the olive groves, fig trees, and gardens 
planted close to the town, such as one does not see 
either outside or inside the walls of J erusalem. 

On reaching Bethlehem, a little Syrian child 
greeted me with “ How do you do? ” 

I scarcely had expected that the first word I should 
hear in the city of the nativity would he English. 

At the end of the town are Greek, Latin and 
Armenian churches. 

“We went first to the church of St. Mary of 
Bethlehem, or the Church of the Nativity, orginally 
built by Helena, the mother of Constantine. 

As we entered, boys pursued us, offering rosaries 
* St.Luke iL 13, 14. 
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tmd carvings in mother of pearl for sale ; and old 
Thomas (the guide) could scarcely keep these 
troublesome people from annoying us every minute. 

Under the chancel is the Cave of the Nativity. 
"We descended to it by a flight of steps. In a recess 
a few feet above the ground, there is a stone slab, 
on it the representation of ft star. This marks the 
spot' where it is said the Saviour was horn. From 
the ceiling of the recess hung several lighted lamps. 
A similar place is shewn where the manger was. 

Near the cave is the Chapel of the Innocent’s, 
where, strange to say, the good people of Bethlehem 
believe they are buried under the altar I and in this 
chapel is also shewn the tomb of St. Jerome. 

A service was going on iD.,tbc Armenian church ; 
at the altar, young boys were chanting, and many 
women sitting on the ground staring about them. 
Not far from the village is the Grotto of the 'Virgin, 
where she and the holy child were concealed before 
they fled into Egypt. • 

As we returned to Jerus.'ilera, we mot a great 
number of persons on the road— all addressed us 
with a kind word or two — the Greeks with a gentle 
* bona sera ’ — a Bedouin, on a camel, with a solemn, 
gruff ‘ mashallah I' 

The path we were traversing being the nearest 
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from Bethlehem to Jerusalem is, we may reason- 
ably think, that over whicli our Saviour was car- 
ried “when they brought Him to Jerusalem to 
present Him to the Lord.** This afternoon s ride 
was, therefore, one of intense interest. Old Thomas 
jogged on before on his pony, every now and then 
saying, “ Lady, take me to England.' It was in 
vain I told him he would not be happy there, and 
that he had better stay in his own country. He 
was a very crusty old man ; but his conversation 
always amused me, especially his quaint and blunt 
remarks. One evening, while I was sketching, 
some Arab woman, completely concealed in drapery, 
came up to me ; Thomas said, “ Great shame Arab 
woman shut up her face.” On one occasion, I told 
him to go and see if the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre were open, as I wished to go there. “Well, 
I go," said Thomas; “and, if it shut, you say, 
Thomas, all your fault.” 1 felt half inclined to 
say, “ Thomas, you are a very cross old man.” 

Neit to Bethlehem, the village of Bethany is 
most eagerly visited by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, when they come to the Holy Land. 

Going there we skirted the foot of the Mount of 
Olives. 

Occasionally, we caught glimpses of the Dead 
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Sea Olives, almond, and fig-trees grew on the sides 
of hills, and in the ravines , and, though by no 
means m great numbers, were still numerous 
enough to break the monotony of the rocky ground 
and stony valleys 

Bethany IS beautifully situated, and is one of the 
prettiest spots m the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
— so retired and peaceful Of course the site of 
Mary’s house, and the abode of Simon the leper, 
are 'shown 

We descended several steps into the tomb of 
Lazarus, holding lighted tapers Whatever differ 
ence of opinion there may be to its being the real 
tomb or not, all agree os to the village being 
Bethany And who could say whether we did not 
gaze on the very spot wheie Jesus’s greatest miracle 
was performed, * and stand near 

'The blessed home, where Jesus deign d to stay, 

The peaceful home (o zeal sincere 
And contemplation dear, 

"Where Hartlia lov’d to wait, with reverence meet, 

And wiser Mary lingered at His sacred feet ’* 

On our return fiom Bethany we saw what is 
thought to he the site of Bethpage. 

• There is a tradition that the first qnesbon Lazarus ashed 
our Lord after hia reaurrection, was, if he should have to die 
again, and on 1 eonng that he must of necessity do so, that 
be never smiled again 

* Keble s * Christian 1 car,* Advent Sunday 
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During our stay at Jernsaleni, I went one morn- 
ing, at six o'clock, to attend the early service, whicli 
was performed in Hebrew, for the converted Jews. 
The concregation was very small. The interior of 
the church is simple, and in good taste. The clerk, 
a baptized Jew, told me that his family and him- 
self had been converted to Christianity a few years 
ago. 

On the Sunday preceding Holy week, the bap- 
tism of a Jew took place in the church. I ^ras 
present ; it was a very interesting sight. The god- 
fathers and godmother of the man were English 
residents at Jerusalem. 

I did not forget to see the spurs, sword, 
and heavy chain and cross, which belonged to 
Godfrey de Bouillon, the first Latin king of Jeru- 
salem, who, it is said, refused to wear a diadem in 
the city where his Saviour had worn a crown of 
thorns. 

Just before we quitted Jerusalem, a gentleman 
had left it for Damascus, and had proceeded some 
miles on his journey, when he recollected he had 
not seen the above-mentioned spurs and sword. 
He instantly turned his horse's head, rode back to 
Jerusalem, hastened into the vestry of the Latin 
chapel in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where 



the relics ^^e kept, and after examining them care 
fiilh, resumed his journey I hope he did not 
meet some matter of fact individual, who told him 
he was quite mistaken, and that he had not seen 
the veritable spurs and sword of Godfrey de 
Bouillon 

Preparations were going on at the beginning of 
Passion week in the Church of the Holy Sepnlchre 
for the various ceremonies which take place at that 
season I went to the church early one morning, 
and found that in the space between the entrance 
to the Holy Sepulchre and the gate® of the large 
Greek church, arrangements were being made by 
priests of tbo Roman Catholic faith for a mass 

An altar stood close to the door leading into the 
sepulchre This altar was faced with silver, and 
had flowers and large candlesticks on it I was 
astonished at seeing them lighted by priests of diffe 
rent churches On enquiry, I found some of these 
large tapers belonged to the Latin, others were 
the property of the Greek and Armenian churches 

Benches and chairs were put for the congrega 
gation I saw the pilgams 1 had met on board 
the boat from Alexandria to Jaffa arrive many 
Trench Sister® of Chanty, in their simple dress, 
and at last the French Consul came m a very gay 
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uniform. He ^Yas preceded by several Janissa- 
ries, Tvho inarched with large sticks mounted in 
silver, which they struck forcibly on the pavement 
as they came along, making the pilgrims, Sisters of 
Charity, and me almost start from our seats. 
There was an excellent seraphine, played in a 
masterly manner by a monk. Four or five more 
sang beautifully, generally in quartetts, their voices 
were so rich and powerful they filled every corner 
of the large church ; but I must own dll vsas more 
theatrical than devotional. The music, though 
beautiful, did not suit the sacredness of the 
words. 

After this mass was over, 1 went into the Holy 
Sepulchre. A priest was lighting the numerous 
lamps which hung over the sepulchre, as also 
several candles on the altar j the candlesticks 
were gilt figures of ungels holding the tapers. 
There was a small silver gilt cabinet, with doors 
very richly worked, on it three gilt figures, repre- 
senting our Saviour, and two saints. I stayed some 
little time. While 1 was there, a priest came in 
with a large packet of rosaries and crosses. They 
were placed on the altar, he recited a short prayer, 
then blessed the things he had brought, which 
probably were distributed afterwards to the Homan 
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Catholic visitors, who had come to Jerusalem for 
Easter. 

Although I had heard that we should be any- 
thing but gratified at seeing the ceremonies that 
take place on the evening of Good Friday in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, we felt reluctant to 
be absent on the occasion. Everybody was talking 
of going, and, as everybody went, we also pro- 
ceeded thither about seven o*clock in the evening. 
1 had not been long there, when I most devoutly 
wished I had not gone. 

In different parts of the church, priests were 
preaching in various languages to surrounding 
pilgrims. There were processions preceded and 
followed 'by crowds of people. Little boys 
dressed in white surplices, carrying lighted tapers, 
and singing painfully out of tunc. Then there was 
a sudden rush up the staircase to the Chapel of the 
Crucifixion,^ where a scene took place which can 
never be effaced from my memory. An image, the 
size of life, intended to represent our Saviour on 

‘ It la well known that the chapela of the crucifixion and 
exaltation of tho cross are eappoaed to be on Slount Calraiy, 
and the rstnnda where the IIolj Sepulchre stands to bo on 
the site of the garden of Joseph of Ariniathea. The site of 
hlount Calvary is, howcTcr, a point in dispute among the 
Ic.^med of the present day. 
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the cross, was laid on the ground, and a German 
pilgrim preached in very energetic language on the 
sufferings and death of our Lord. 

In several other parts of the church, the same 
subject was dilated on in different languages. The 
image was taken down, aflenvards, to the stone of 
unction, and anointed. What must the Mahome- 
dans have thought of all the ceremonies enacted on 
that evening? Was there not enough to make 
them believe that all Eastern Christian churches 
at Jerusalem had, at least on one occasion, set up 
idols in the house of God? 

The pressure of the crowd was very great j the 
constant chattering and remarks of all around 
would have checked those inclined to pious and 
serious thoughts ; but there was no devotional 
feeling apparent anywhere, except on the part of 
the preachers ; all present were staring, whisper- 
ing, wondering. Short people on tip-toes, trying 
to look over tall people’s shoulders — young 
children, half stifled in the confusion and heat, 
endeavouring to find » passage through a mass of 
human beings — while the Turkish soldiers tried in 
vain to keep the Christians in order. 

We had seen enough, and by dint of much el- 
bowing, and treading on our neighbours’ feet, we 
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extricated ourselves from the crowd, and regained 
the hotel. I heard afterwards that the image 
was finally placed in the sepulchre. 

On the following morning we were to leave 
Jernsalem for Damascus, but before our departure, 
I returned to the Holy Sepulchre, wishing that 
the last impression of it should he agreeable to me. 
All was quiet. An early Latin mass was going on, 
attended by but very few persons. An altar placed 
near the entrance of the sepulchre prevented my 
entering it, which I regretted very much. 

I stayed some little time looking at everything 
in the church, feeling I should never return there, 
and reluctant to quit a place of which I thought I 
could never see enough. 
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T7E LEIVE JEnUSALEit AUSITAl AT BETITEL— GWO^ 

PBospEOTs — BETHEL— Jacob's tisiok— TVOR smy op 
GOLDEH CALVES — LEAVE BETHEL — SCEtEBT BETW^ 
BETHEL AKD KABCLCS — ^ABEIVB AT NABCICS— BEACTirtJL 
SrtCfATlOK — JIOTOTS EBAL AM> OEinzm — JACOB’S TTCUr— 
SAUABIA- — ^BEACH BJENIK— BISAGREEABLE ADVEN'lOBE— 
JEBEL-EB-DAHI — LEAVE DJENIN — HILLS OP GILBOA— 
PLAIN OF ESDRAELON — HILLS OF GALILEE — ^AIUtrPAL AT 
NAZABETH. 

It was necessary that wc should arrive at Beyrout 
by a certain day, in order to meet the steamer which 
goes from thence to Alexandria ; it was, therefore, 
impossible to remain for Easter Sunday at Jeru- 
salem. This 1 regretted very much for some 
reasons, though by no means anxious again to 
•witness scenes similar to those which had taken 
place on the evening of Good Friday. 

‘ Our journey being arranged, wc started for 
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Damascus in high spirits, though the weather did 
not smile on us, and many a welhmeaning person 
said, *‘1 fear it will rain;” others shook their heads 
when the journey was mentioned, while some said 
we should not go far before we returned to 
Jerusalem. 

We left the city by the Damascus Gate. I never 
regretted leaving any place so much as I regretted 
leaving Jerusalem j and, as we lingered to take a 
farewell view of it, I thought how much I hod left 
there unexplored. Owing to indisposition, and 
the rainy weather, I had lost some days of * sight- 
seeing.’ It is not difficult to re-visit spots in 
Europe which have pleased onej but the Holy 
Land is not often visited twice in one^e life. I 
therefore left ‘ the city of David ’ with the sad re- 
fiection, 1 should never see it again. It was about 
half a mile from Jerusalem that we had the last 
glimpse of the Mount of Olives. The day was 
dull and cloudy, which, probably, made the sur- 
rounding scenery appear more than usually forlorn 
and wasted. We had scarcely been an hour on the 
read when the sky became threatening, and 
wc could sec showers falling on the distant 
hills. 

A bad cold, which 1 had caught a few days be- 
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fore, suddenly increased m a most provoking 
manner, and my voice was nearly gone I thought 
of our weather-wise friends, and of what they 
would say Wasn’t I right ^ — did I not tell them 
they shouldn’t go ? ’ Every step we took things 
became worse, and at last we could deceiie our 
selves no longer Ram fell in good earnest I 
rode quickly after the litter, in order to take shelter 
in it, but, when we reached it, one of the mules 
was kicking funoualy It was better not to stop , 
and I rode on 

We arnved at Bethel just as our tents were 
pitched, and burned into them, although they were 
as yet unfurnished 

At dinner time we looked nt each other with 
grave faces, hut said nothing The tents were not 
like those m India, calculated to keep out such run 
as it seemed likely we should have The ground 
outside had become quite saturated The wind 
blew and unfastened the tent pegs, the nin came 
in, and we sat m cloaks and India rubber «hoc3 
trying to look cheerfully on the present and future 
Wc soon retired to our beds It was bitter cold, 
the wind increased, the ram fell m torrents, and m 
the middle of the night poured in on the foot of my 
bed My meditations, for I could not sleep, I'crc 
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not agreeable ; I thought of cholera, fevers, all 
kinds of disasters. It was really a sad prospect we 
had before ns. To remain nt Bethel the next day 
in the rain would be anything but pleasant; to 
return to Jerusalem, aud give up the journey to 
Damascus, very provoking and disappointing ; to go 
on to Nabulus (our next encamping place) in the 
rain, very imprudent. In any case we were certain 
of being wet through ; I tlicreforc made up my 
mind that it would be as well to go on to Nabulus 
and trust to its being fine on the monow. When 
I got up in the morning at Bethel everything was 
concealed by the mist, and it was vain to think of 
going out before breakfast. The time was fully 
occupied in reading all about this place or “ house 
of God," which is the signification of the word 
Bethel — its original name wasLuz, and here it was 
that Jacob commemorated his vision by raising a 
pillar and calling the place Bethel instead of Luz. 
It will be remembered also that it was the southern 
seat of the worship of the golden calf.* It is 
frequently mentioned in the Old Testament, being 
often alluded to in Amos. " Tor safth tfic Dorif 
God unto the house of Israel, seek ye me, and jc 
shall live ; but seek not Bethel, nor enter into 
* I Kings an. 2&— 33 , awa. 1. 
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Gilgal, and pass not to Beerslieba , for Gilgal 
surely go into captivity, and Betliel shall come to 
nought ” ^ 

The weather prevented our seeing the rums tint 
still exist of Bethel I merely sow a (lilnpirlatcd 
tower on a hill, and I looked m vain for oaks 
through the mist, for no one could forget that 
touching story of Deborah, Eachael’s nurse, being 
buried under an oak near Bethel, which was thence- 
forth called the “ Oak of Weeping * 

Occasionally our pro'^pccts looked better The 
sun struggled hard to disperse the angry 
Hack clouds, hut the latter would not give 
way, and shower after shower fell till the ground 
was a complete swamp I was earned m a chair to 
the tent m which breakfast was served, and carried 
back ’ Then wc held a consultation whether to go 
on to Nabulus or return to Terusalcm This im 
portant question was earned by a raajontyoftwo 
against one It certainly was a doleful da}, ‘'omc 
times the sun peeped out and then humed m 
again, leading us to despair, and to repeated tor 
rents of ram Preparations for starting began, the 
tents Mere struck (except mine, which was kept up 
to the h«t moment, and m which wc were all 


* Atnos V 5 
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huddled ) No one spoke — no one could give any 
comfort to his neighbour D**tached sentences were 
sometimes heard “ We never thought of ram,” said 
one “It IS a very unusual season,” remarked 
another , and so it was, for at this time of year in 
Syria it is always fine, though not too hot When at 
last all was ready we began our march, the guide lead 
mg the way The horse he rode was laden with large 
pamers, camp stools, and even a small table The 
way he mounted the animal was very droll he first 
climbed up behind, reaching tbe saddle on his 
stomach, he then turned himself over on his back, 
and rising on his knees, settled himself in a 
manner that appeared to be most uncomfortable, 
by placing one leg on the top of tbe table, and the 
other on, the camp stools It was a cold morning, 
the ram beat into the litter m which I was un 
fortunately travelling It is almost impossible to 
see much m this most uncomfortable conveyance 
Although we could not see Shiloh, we knew it to be 
between Bethel and Shechem Its situation is 
mentioned in the Bible ns on the “ north side of 
BeAiw.l, wa the. sdifc of the that goeth 

up from Bethel to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah ” ^ 
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BCENERT ABOUT NABULUS. 


Modern travellers identify Lebonah with Lebban, 
a place surrounded by hills. 

At Shiloh the ark remained from the days of 
Joshua till it was carried with the army that 
marched against the Philistines. We read m Jere- 
miah, that when God exhorts the Jews to “ameiid 
their ways, and their doings/' ^ they are threatened, 
unless they repent, with the same judgment ns 
Shiloh. “But go ye now unto my place which was 
in Shiloh, where I set my name at the Erst, and 
see what I did to it for the ivickcdness of my pe(>* 
pie Israel. Therefore will I do unto this house, 
which is called by ray name, wherein ye trust, and 
unto the place which I gave to you and to your 
fathers, as I have done to Shiloh.”^ 

The day cleared up towards noon, and I could 
see we were passing through a very pleasant country. 
There were valleys and ravines where grew large 
olive-trees and many orchards of figs. The orchards 
were separated from each other by low stone walls. 
Occasionally we passed a village looking anything 
hut prosperous. 

The scenery as we approached Nahulus, the 
ancient Sbechem, was very pretty. The valleys 
were cultivated, the hills wooded with groves of 
* Ibid^ Tii. 13, 14. 


* Jeremiah Tii. 3. 
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large olive-trees, standing in beds of lovelj wild- 
flowers — among them the delicate cyclamen, and n 
large ^^hitc arum just peeping out of the ground. 
Droves of donkeys laden with sacks, a boy driv- 
ing them, and a little bird with white and black 
plumage, were the only animated creatures to be 
seen during the day’s journey. 

“When T reached n grove of trees about a mile 

from Nabnlus, and crept out of my litter, F 

was not to be found, and no one had seen him for 
some time. This was anything but pleasant intel- 
ligence j but I was somewhat relieved by hearing 
he had with him one of the Turkish soldiers, who 
had come from Jerusalem as our escort. At last 
he appeared, haring ridden on to the consul’s house 
to asccTtain whether wc could find shelter in the 
town. Though the rain had ceased, it threatened 
to be very damp and cold, if one remained in tents 
for the night ; but not finding accommodation, wc 
waited for tlic luggage. Tlic evening was drawing 
in — it was chilly, and the ground wet — the sun 
was setting with a vciy sulky countenance, as 
if he bad no intention of rising the next morning 
in a bettor humour : every now and then be looked 
through a dense grey cloud, tlicn disappcarctl, 
sending down a few rays illuminating the misty 
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A DISORDEELT ENCAMPMENT. 


summit of a hill, the sides of ^vhich were Jringed 
with olive-trees. 

Wlien the baggage arrived we heard we were 
not at the right encamping ground, and that we 
must go beyond the town of Nahulus ; hut, alas I 
when I got into the litter, it was found that the 
harness of one of the mules was broken, and I was 
borne by the Arabs. At last we reached the spot 
where the tents were to be pitched ; it was quite 
dark. It seemed as if the whole town of Na- 
bulus had come out to sec us, the crowd was so 
great j and there were more useless than useful 
people about us. At last lanterns were obtained, 
unpacking began, every one ran in the wrong 
direction, everybody scolding each other, the thing 
most Avanted was not to be found, and what was 
not necessary abounded everywhere. In the midst 
of the confusion a horse got loose, and rushed in 
among men and boxes ; but it iras caught before it 
could do much mischief. In the meantime, my 
maid and I sat squeezed up together in the litter 
till the tents Avere ready. It Avas too cold to sit 
up, so Avc retired to rest. 

The next morning atos fine, and it seemed os if 
Ave should now go on prosperously. 

Tlic spot on wliich wc had encamped Avas A'cry 
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lovely. lYe were entirely surrounded by olive- 
trees. ^!ic ancient town of SUeebem, now called 
Nabulus, is situated in a lovely valley enclosed by 
Wounts Ebal and Gerizem, and is very picturesque. 

Slicchem is mentioned so early as Abrabam’s 
time.^ In tbe history of Jacob it is frequently al- 
luded to, and is repeatedly read of in other places 
in the Old Testament. It subsequently received 
the name of Neapolis from the Homans. 

“On Mount Ebal Joshua built an altar unto tbe 
Lord God of Israel.” On Ebal were assembled half 
the tribes— on Gerizem the other half— to hear 
the maledictions pronounced on all who should 
break the law of God, and to listen to the blessings 
bestowed on tliosc who should obey it. 

Jeroboam, king of Israel, built Shechcra, and 
made it the capital of his dominions, and it still 
existed during the exile of the Jews. Both tlie 
city and temple, which stood on Mount Gerizem, 
were destroyed 129 B.c. by John Il^rcanus. 

Tiic most interesting object nc.ar Nabulus is 
Jacob’s well, where our Saviour sat weary and 
thirsty, and where the woman of Samaria came to 
draw water, His conversation with whom caused 
many of that city to believe on Ilini. The depth 
of tiic well is ascertained to be scvcnty-fi'C feet. 


Gcne^ii xii. Cu 
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SAHABIA 


"We h'ld but little time to tirry nt Nabiilus, "Jowe 
mounted our horses, nding m the direction of 
Bjemn 

"We soon parsed the present town of Samim, 
which IS on a high hill to the left of our road 
The scenery m the vicinity is beautiful Our 
road lay through grassy ra\ mes, watered by clear 
brooks, shaded by olive trees At one of the broohs 
were women n ashing clothes They had many gold 
and siher coins strung together, and fastened on 
each side of the head — a style of head drc«s I had 
not seen among the pea<aDtry here 

Samaria, which means “ watch height," was 
huilt by Oran, king of I<iracl, about 925 B C It 
will bo remembered that it was here “Ahab reared 
up an altar for Baal m the house of Baal, which he 
had huilt in Samaria ” 

The city, like Shcchcm, was destroyed hy John 
Ilyrcanus, hut was subsequently rebuilt with great 
magniGccnce by Ilcrod the Tetrarcb 

There arc «omc very interesting rums to be «cen, 
among them a church where it is «aid John the 
Bapti«t was buned 

Vse were delighted with the appearance of the 
country, the a alleys were nchly cultivated, and, 
when we gamed any considerable clc%ation, the 
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landscape was equally pleasing; in the distance we 
could see fertile and well-watered plains, and where 
the land was not cultivated it was carpeted with 
wild flowers, which covered also every spot of 
ground we passed over, growing close up to the 
dark trunks of the olive trees. 

The bright and cheerful aspect of the country 
made one almost think the laud had not been “ laid 
most desolate because of all the abominations which 
they had committed;’'* it seemed rather os if 
showers of blessings had commenced, and that “the 
tree of the field was yielding her fruit, and the 
earth her increase.” * 

After descending a rocky hill we entered a lovely 
volley, where we dismounted and rested for on 
hour. 

iniile there, three Arabs armed with guns 
came up to us ; they merely stopped, stared at us, 
and went on tlieir way. 

Before we reached Djenin we saw several villages 
on wooded heights ; at a distance they looked im- 
posing, hut the liou'scs arc no doubt, like those of 
liW \\it: TO ViM® to w "itry iTOiTO’iia 

state. In a narrow valley, before we readied 
Djenin, a fox ran on before us and climbing a steep 
> Kickicl xxslii. 29, > Erfkicl xxiiv. 27. 
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bank, stopped, gazed at us for a minute, and disap- 
peared 

When we got to Bjcnm we missed one of our 
party, and in about ten minutes after our arrival 
he rode up to the tents We soon heard he had 
met with an adventure It appears that riding a 
little way behind he had missed us at a sharp turn, 
and taken a wrong road , two Arabs met him thus 
alone, stopped him, pointed their guns at him, and 
one attempted to seize his horse’s hndle, when our 
fnend nding at the man, knocked him down, and 
galloped off at full speed, the men tlirowmg stones 
after him It is probable their guns were not 
loaded, had they been so he might not have come 
off so easily 

Djenm, which signifies * the fountain of the 
garden,’ is believed to be the En gannim of holy 
Scripture, and is mentioned in the fifteenth chapter 
of Joshua, thirty fourth \crse, is one oftiie in 
hcntanccs of the tribe of Judah 

Our tents wore pitched oir a rising ground near 
the town, i\hich is ver) prettily situated in a grove 
of trees, o\ ertoppmg all were a few date palms, 
to the north was the > alley of Esdraclon, winch wc 
were to tra\cr«c the nett day, and the hills of 
^azareth hacked hj Jcbcl cd Bahi, or the little 
Ilcrmon 
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3 bad taken the litter with us in case of 
ent, and in the event of any of the party being 
le to ride, I should recommend all ladies who 
rtake a journey through Syria to have a litter, 
lertainly a prudent step, 
found my maid very unwell, the morning 
we arrived at Djenio, and had it not been 
he litter we should have been detained a day 
:at place. 

ter leavingDjenia the next morning, we entered 
be plain of Esdraelon; the hills of Gilbos, 
1 are memorable for the battle between Saul and 
Philistines, when the sons of the former were 
I, and where he himself fell by his own band, 
plainly visible. We were all day in a beauti* 
id fertile country, passing over a narrow path 
n with flowerjs ; among them was a pink con- 
)lus, which crept humbly along the ground, 
pearing among the fields of grain. Every flower 
ided me of the saying of our Lord : “ Consider 
lilies of the field how they grow, they toil not 
er do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory Was not arrayed like 
Df these ; ” ^ and every field I passed brought 
■e me the parable of the tares® and the sower. 

• Matthew vi. 28, 29 

T/ie field ts the tcorld* words few and sLght as they 
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The valley we were m is called, in sacred history, 
the valley of Jezreel, and the valley of Megiddo, 
and here was fought the great battle when Josiah, 
king of Judah, was killed In the first chapter 
of the book of Judith, eighth verse, the valley is 
called “ the great plain of Esdraelon " 

Mount Tabor was to our right, and we were m 
the neighbourhood of places familiar to us in the 
Old and New Testament Jezreel not very distant, 
recalled the sad story of Ahab and Jezebel, 
Nam, the raising to life of the widow’s son 
by Jesus, Cana, our Lords fir«t miracle, 
and Endor, where dwelt the woman with the 
‘familiar spuit,’ to whom Saul went, and where 
Samuel appeared to him, and told him he and his 
sons should be witu iiiji (Samuel) on the morrow, 
and the host of Israel should be delivered into the 
hand of the Philistines 

hlount Tabor rises very suddenly from the plain, 
and stands quite unconnected with any smaller hill 
It was clothed with berbage, but, os it seemed, 
soraevihat sparingly with trees and bushes 

This mountain has alnays been regarded ns that 

may «cem a great battle lias liccn Ibuglit OTcr tticm, greater, 
perl aps than o\ cr any single phrase m tl o Scripture, if we 
except the consecrating ivonla at tl e Holy Luchanst” AoW 
o I tl e Parallel J! C Trmet 
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re the scene ot the transfiguntion took place ^ 
Id there he another ride fraught with more 
resting associations than that of this day on 
plain of Esdraelon? 

t was a perfect spring day, the air was balmy, 
the birds weie singing After resting an hour 
he grass in the middle of the day, we remounted 
horses, and rode on to Nazareth When we 
died the hills of Galilee, we missed the guide 
. an English sen ant on ascending the hill and 
ring down into the valley of Esdiaelon, we 
Id see no appearance of them In the mean 
e the litter, which had preceded us, went on, 

ind round the hill, aad disappeared also F 

1 1 began to toil up the steep side of the hill, m 
les of o^ ertakiug the litter, but on reaching the 
no litter was in sight One gentleman of our 
ty rode hack in order to ascertain why the 
de and servant had remained behind 
Che road became almost impassable our horses 
abed over high rocks, and slid down stony slabs, 
at last the way was completely blocked up by a 
jcipitous ledge of rock, over which poured a cata 

Iq Psalm , where the majesty and power of God 

Iluded to, the psalmist exclaims — “Tabor and Hermon 
U rejoice Thy name 
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ract of water. After scrambling about for some 
time among great heaps of stone, we returned to 
the place where our friend had left us to go in 
search of the missing servants; we saw horsemen 
coming along the plain, but only two — the Arab 
guide was not there. Although I had scarcely 
recovered the fright caused by missing two of our 
party, and by riding over the very bad road we had 
just left, I could not help being extremely amused 
at the ridiculous appearance of the man-servant. 
He was seated on the guide’s horse, on either side 
of which was a large hamper and several camp- 
stools. There the wretched man sat crumpled up, 
looking much ashamed of himself — his knees touch- 
ing his face, and scarcely able to maintain bis 
balance. The cause of his absence had been bis 
horse having broke loose, and the guide having 
gone in pursuit of it, since which neither guide or 
horse had re-appeared. After a considerable lapse 
of time, the Englishman mounted the lienvy-Iaden 
steed of the guide, and followed us. Being under 
no apprehension for the safety of the Arab, we 
began to think of our own, and were lucky enough 
to find the road to Nazareth, Evening was approach- 
ing, and it would not have been wise to pass the 
night amongst these wild hills without any guard ; 
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for the Bedouins, Tvho are met ivith sometimes in 
the day, might not he civil to strangers in the dark. 
It was, indeed, more from “ good luck than good 
management” that we found ourselves on the right 
road. 

Pescending the hills, we entered a narrow valley, 
with flowery banks on each side; and at last, after 
a very fatiguing journey, reached the tents which 
were pitched opposite the town of Nazareth, and 
close to the well of Miriam. 

To complete this chapter of accidents, we heard 
on our arrival that the Utter had been upset in a 
rocky path, and my maid, who was in it, pulled out 
by the muleteer; fortunately, however, she was 
very little hurt. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

NAZAIUSia — MOUNT OP PBEOIPITATION— WJELt OF MIRIAM— 
■WOMEN OP NAZARETH— FRANCISCAN CHURCH AND CON- 
VENT— ORCEK CHURCH — RIDE TO TIBERUB— BElOTirUI- 
WILD FLOWERS— SCENERY — TIBERIAS— SITES OP CAPEB- 
NAUM— UAODALA — BETHSAIDA AND CH0RA2IN— RIDE TO 
SATED— RUIN OP OLD OASTLE AT SAFED— JBBEL-ESH- 
SHEIKH- RIDE TO BANTAS— CASTLE OP BANIAS— SOURCE 
OP TUB JORDAN — ^JOURNEY TO DAMASCUS. 

Nazareth stands on a hill. It is like all the towns 
and villages in Syria — ^the streets are dirty, and 
the habitations in bad repair. "What is called ‘ the 
Mount of Precipitation,’ ^ is three miles from the 
present town. 

The monks of the Latin convent at Nazareth, 
however, maintain that it is rightly named, and 
that the city in the time of our Lord extended that 
far. 

Miriam’s, or Mary’s Well, was very near our 
. * Luke it. 29. 
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tents. It was surrounded late in the evening and 
early in the morning by women, many of whom 
were beautiful, ^Ylth graceful figuies ; they came to 
‘ fill their water-pots with water,' and formed them 
selves into the most picturesque groups, some 
standing with vases on them heads, some sitting, 
others leaning on the edge of the well — all talking, 
laughing, and no doubt gossiping of the latest nens 
of Nazareth and Us neighbourhood, for a well lu the 
East, where women resort to draiv water, is known 
to be a kind of female club. 

The manner^ of the women of Nazareth \Yere not 
os agreeable as their appearance They crowded 
round me when 1 went into the town, some taking 
hold of my gown and shawl to examine them, while 
laughing girls, — andlo^ely, merry little children ran 
on before me to look under luy bonnet It was at 
first amusing, but they became so troublesomCj I 
was glad to get back to my tent 

The Franciscau church and convent are in the 
town, and the Eoman Cathobcs assert that the leal 
grotto of the Annunciation ism their church — but the 
Greeks maintain that their church stands on the 
site of the house where the Virgin dwelt when the 
angel was sent and addressed her with those words, 
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“ Hail ! thou that art highly favoured — the Lord 
is vrith thee — ^blessed art thou among women.” 

On the door leading into the Greek church are 
crosses, chaliceB, and bottles, carved in stone. I 
remarked that the form of the bottles is much like 
that of those still used by the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood. 

The interior, as is the case with all the Greek 
churches in Syria, is very much ornamented. The 
screen, which separates the body of the church from 
the chancel, is, I was told, of cedar wood ; it is very 
richly carved, with two doors opening into the 
chancel. On the top of the screen are carved heads 
of angels and doves, and large crosses, and several 
compartments or panels, in which are paintings, 
portraying the life of our blessed Saviour and the 
Virgin. The carvings of the pulpit are painted 
of different colours, and in bad taste. The church 
is full of indifferent, but very ancient and in- 
teresting pictures, the subject of several being the 
annunciation of the Virgin. There is one evidently 
much prized, as before it hangs a curtain j it is not, 
however, a painting, but worked in very small, 
coloured heads — the subject, the angel Gabriel’s visit 
to Mary. Her dress is of small white glittering 
pearls, exceedingly pretty, while that of the angel 
is worked with gold beads. 
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In a small chapel, undep the altar, is a well, the 
water* of which is excellent. The walls of the 
chapel were in panels, in which were pretty pat- 
terns, some of coloured tiles, others of marble. 

TVhen we left the church, an old man, with a 
long, white beard, was seated on a step at the door, 
reading the Bible. He removed bis spectacles for 
a moment, looked at us, and resumed his studies ; 
and although I remained to take a sketch of him, 
he did not take any notice of us, hut continued 

* Unfoldiog 
His immortal book 

In that eilent mirror, for himseif to look. 

* • • • 

In this quiet hares, 

Pondering o’er his soul, 

And how much is grarea 
On the solemn scroll 

"Which, to worlds assembled, judgment shall unroll.' 

All the places here connected ^vith the history of 
out Saviour are shown by the guides. A stone, 
where our Lord is said to have dined, is pointed 
out ; also Joseph’s shop. We should be satisfied 
with knowing that it was at Nazareth our Lord 
lived, before be entered on His ministry, and that 
He there passed His cluldhood, and much, of His 
early life.^ 


R 2 


St. Luke u. 39^2. 



2U DISCOUEAQINO PEOSPECTS 

During the night it rained \ery much, and I 
feared wc should encounter new troubles, asking 
myself when I rose m the morning, ‘‘ What will he 
our adventures to day on oui road to the Sea of 
Tiberias?” 

After leaving Nazareth, we ascended a very steep 
hill, fiom whence we had a fine view of the Valley 
of Esdraelon and Mount Tabor, we then entered on a 
plim extending nenily as far as Tiberias, our horses 
threading their way through fertile fields, over a 
p ith covered with anemones, blue lupines, and \ 
profusion of the most beautiful iiild flowers, thit 
grew in such luxuiiance as to be on a level with 
their heads, and which rendered our route plamly 
distniguisbuble foi several miles in advance 

Halfway between Nazareth and Tiber! is, v\e 
met several European travellers of our acquaintance, 
returning from the latter place All had some- 
thing to complain of more or less A German count 
urged us to have a guard at the Sea of Tiberias 
what had happened to the poor man there we had 
not time to bear Then a Trench gentleman 
passed us quickly, saying something about **1^ 
grande chnleur," with which, I am sorry to say, he 
associated the name of ‘*lc diable,” while a French 
lady bad a woeful tale about scorpions and snakts 1 



In spite of these sad account'’, we went on, and 
soon came m sight of the lal e 

The top of Mount Herraon far, far away, was 
covered with snow , on the other side of the 
Hke were hills, the base of which apparently touched 
the water, in which the blue shy, hills, and white 
fleecy clouds were all alike reflected Presently 
we came upon the tonn, which seems to rest almost 
on the oosom of the lake, long grass and wild 
flowers growing close up to the mined towers and 
walls 

The greater part of the place was destroyed not 
many years ago by an earthquake It has a very deso 
late lool To the right of the town are extremely 
high rock) hills, which slope down to the lake, — 
further off, are the baths of Tiberias, and still higher 
hills, and in the extreme distance, the snowy 
mountain I have ^oken of It is a fine, grand 
view 

When close to the town, I heard a shout, and 
perceived that the litter was completely over 
turned In a minute more, I saw the muleteer 
dive into it, and bnng out my little roaid, lifting 
her high up in the an, and setting her all nght on 
her feet ’ She was not hurt, but I smcerely hoped 
that this would be the end of her misadventures 
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She was so brave — so good humoured — that al 
though it was impossible not to Hugh, I was ex 
tremely vexed at this second mischance of the 
litter 

The tents were on the shore of the lake, and to 
the left was the town Towards dusk the wind 
arose and “the sea” became much agitated 
How much there was to think of as we sat on 
the shore, beholding the very waters on which our 
Saviour walked to His disciples, bidding them “not 
to be afraid,” and where He calmed the tempest 
with His gentle words, “ peace * be still ^ " 

It was to the east of the lake that Jesus fed the 
five thousand — 

“ Here may wesit and dream 
Over tile heavenly theme, 

Till to our Bonl the former days return— 

Till on the grassy bed, where thousands once He fed, 
The worlds incarnate maker we discern ’ 

The Sea of Galilee does not exceed eleven or 
twelve miles in length, and five or six in breadth ^ 
The river Jordan falls into it at the north, and runs 
out of It at the south 

Tiberias was built by the Tetrarch, Herod 
Antipas, and called after the Emperor Tiherius 

• It IS first mentioned m Numbers xxmv 11, where itu 
called the Sea of Chinnereth Hi the Gospels it is the Sea of 
Gennesaret, as well as that of Gahlee and Tiberias 
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The hot baths are at a short distance from the town. 
We had not time to visit them, as we were obliged 
to reacli Safed by sunset, and it was a long day’s 
journey. 

Leaving Tiberias, and the volley in which it 
stands, we ascended a hill, the sea ” being on our 
riglit. The road wound for some time along a high 
rochy bank overhanging the water; the flowers 
Mere more abundant, if possible, than they bad as 
yet been during our journey, and mingled with low 
shrubs and long grass, that extended down to the 
lery edge of the natcr — 

“TVlicre Gennosarct’« tra\e 
Dcbgbls Hovrcrs to 

That o’er the TYcstera Slope, breathe airs of balm." 

We nere near the site of Capernaum, where our 
Lord resided often, after His ministry had begun, 
and against nbich lie pronounced this heavy de- 
nunciation, “ And thou Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted unto Heaven, shall be brought down to Hell, 
for if the mighty works which have been done in 
thco had been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained unto this day. But 1 say unto you, that 
it siiall be more tolerable for tho land of Sodorn in 
the day of judgment than for thee.” ' 


Alntlhewr xt. S3->-2-t. 
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Here also, on the western shore, was Magdala, 
supposed to he the hirth place of Mary Magdalene. 

Bethsaida and Chorazin, to the inhabitants of 
which the Saviour likewise addressed the same 
awful words as He did to Capernaum, were not far 
from us. Josephus, in mentioning this country, 
among other remarks, says, “The country named 
Gennesar extends along the lake, wonderful both for 
its nature and beauty.” It was certainly a lovely 
ride. When we quitted the lake, the road led up 
a steep, rocky hill ; but, wherever we turned, we 
still saw the lake of Tiberias. 

There was a constant change of scenery. At one 
time we ascended stony heights, then descended 
into beautiful ravines, well wooded and watered, 
with oleanders growing nearly in the brooks. 

The morning had been hitherto all that could he 
wished — fresh, sunny, with large clouds causing a 
continual change of light and shade on the land- 
scape, hut towards noon the day became overcast— 
and, when on reaching a ravine, where we found 
water, trees, and deep shade — and which was a place 
perfectly well suited for our midday rest, we dis- 
mounted and arranged our repast, ominous looking 
clouds warned us we should soon he disturbed, and 
that a storm was impending. We had, in fact, just 
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begun m nttnek on a cold fowl, when the nin fell in 
torrents, and wc rushed in all directions to seek 
shelter where we could best find it, as the olive tree, 
under which we had bivouacked, was not sufficient 
protection from such a deluge After this disaster, 
we thought it advisable to hasten on to Safed 
The scenery was still very lovely as we ascended 
the hills, and, at e\ery turn of the way, we still 
looked down ou Lake Tibenas Approaching 
Safed, the country became more wooded, the fields 
cultivated, and the green valleys and ravines 
studded with trees and flowers of every colour 

The town of Safed,’ which is on a considerable 
height, was now visible, lool ing very picturesque 
and imposing We rode through a portion of it to 
reach our tents, which were on an open space of 
ground in a beautiful situation Here again the 
Sea of Tibenas was visible , to onr left we had 
some part of the town as a foreground, while to the 
right were the ruins of a castle, high above that 
pirt of the hill on which Safed stands 

An earthquake destroyed a great part of Safed 

* S'lfed be ng the only town in tUo ncigbbourhood on an 
eminence, it 19 anppoaed to lo tho one allude 1 to bj our 
Lord «1 cn m llw Sermon lie say? * A city that is set on 
a lull cannot be liidL — Matthew r id 
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in 1837 ; and, though many buildings have been 
restored, the town still contains not a few ruinous 
houses and walls. The place is considered pecu- 
liarly sacred by the Jews, as they affirm our Lord 
will reign near the lake of Tiberias for forty years 
previous to His going to Jerusalem. 

The women of Safed wear the nose-ring. I had 
not seen this custom before in )Syria ; and in this 
case it was not a pendant ring, but a small, round 
button, fitting close to the nose. 

The prospect from the old castle is very fine and 
extensive. We could see the landscape extending 
even beyond the Jordan. 

The next morning, a very ridiculous occurrence 
took place. A misunderstanding arose between the 
guide and a Janissary, who bad accompanied us 
from Jerusalem. The former, a man of gigantic 
strength, seized the latter by the collar, shaking 
him as a terrier does a rat. The poor Janissary 
could not disengage himself from the grasp of his 
adversary, and it seemed likely he would have 
been shaken into bits, had not an English servant 
rushed forward, calling out ‘Eow, ro”*" ' ■’aning 
to say ‘Kooh, roohV which, in Arl 


‘Go, go,’ hut f pronounced^ > 

row.’ The wor . emer 

Janissary was r^i ’ bad 
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At a sliort distance from, and looking back on 
Safed, the view was really grand and beautiful 
Beyond Tiberias rose a range of blue bills , the 
lake seeming to be close under the town of Safed 
To the right, towering over all, was tbe old castle 
and its ruined walls , while the middle distance 
was varied by a succession of ravine, hill, nlley, 
and field — the foreground consisting of abrupt, 
high, rocky banks, and a rugged, stony path, over 
which we were ndmg A man held my horse 
while I sketched this glorious scene, for there was 
no time for diamountmg 

Descending a very steep ravine, crossing narrow 
brooks, the water gushing over large stones, we 
came do%Tn on tbe Plain of Jordan, bounded by 
high hills, beyond which we saw Jebel esh Sheikh ^ 
(the Hermon of Holy Scripture), with patches of 
snow on its summit This mountain, though men 
tioned often in the Old Testament, is particularly 
alluded to m Psalm exmu , wherein ‘ that most 
excellent gift of chanty,' the most difficult of all 
virtues to uttam, cmsvpased to the dew of Her 
mon, " that descends upon the mountains of Zion , 

• J ebcl esh Sheik h« eqiuTalenl to ' Old Slati s Mountain 
•—a name given from a tanned \ kenes? to the white hair and 
heard of an old sheikh 
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bags in safety, remained there during the violent 
storm that follorved, which was very beautiful 
Mount Hermoii seemed to defy the mists which 
ran along the lower hills, ami stood out clear and 
distinct above them, although every now and then 
Its total disappeuanee seemed inevitable clouds, 
heaped one upon another, obscured the shy, while 
loud claps of thunder were echoed and re echoed 
among the more distant hills 1\hen the weather 
looked somewhat settled, wo puisued our journey 
FiDclmg the tents pitched on i ery boggy grass, wo 
had them removed, much agunst the will of the 
muleteers, to (if not dry, at least) higher ground 
Nest morning the sky was still cloudy, but 
though the day seemed unfavourable for the journey 
we thought it belter to hasten on to Bauias, which 
w e hoped to reach before sunset 

Those parts of the plain over which we passed 
this day weie but little cultivated Vi c frequently 
seated large rocks, ascending hill after lull, 
then uescending, had to struggle through morasses, 
out of which the horses with difficulty extricated 
themselves 

The monotony of the mar6h was enlivened by 
meeting herds of bufTalos, strings of camels (driven 
by fine looking bedouins), and encampments of 
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for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life for evermore.” 

‘‘ The waters of Merom ” (through which the 
Jordan runs to Lake Tiberias) were visible about 
an hour after we had entered the plain of Jordan, 
which was less cultivated than the country we had 
quitted. 

We read of the lake of Merom in Joshua xL 5, 7 — 
“And when all these kings were met together, they 
came and pitched together at the waters of Merom 
to fight against Israel. So Joshua came, and all 
the people of war with him, against them, by the 
waters of Merom, suddenly, and they fell upon 
them.” 

— ground was here and there very marshy j and 
* ' ^ the road was, when over rocky ground, it 

c. to be preferred to tbe low swamps, in which 
horses continually sunk, while the storks stood 
erect in the marshes, seeming quite astonished at 
the awkward proceedings of our struggling steeds. 
The heat in this plain was very great, and there 
was every appearance of an approaching tempest. 
We therefore prepared for it (having that of jester* 
day fresh in our miifds) ; rode to a hill where the 
projecting rocks would, in a great measure, shelter 
us from the rain ; and, placing saddles, cloaks, and 
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for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even 
life for evermore.” 

The waters of Iklerom ’* (through which the 
Jordan runs to Lahe Tiberias) were visible about 
an hour after we had entered the plain of Jordan, 
which was less cultivated than the country we had 
quitted. 

Vfe read of the lake of Merom in Joshua xL 5, 7 — 
“And when all these kings were met together, they 
came and pitched together at the waters of Slerom 
to fight against Israel. So Joshua came, ond all 
the people of war with him, against them, by the 
waters of Merom, suddenly, and they fell upon 
them." 

The ground was here and there very marshy j and 
had as the road was, when over rocky ground, it 
was to he preferred to the low swamps, in which 
the horses continually sunk, while the storks stood 
erect in the marshes, seeming quite astonished at 
the awkward proceedings of our struggling steeds. 
Tlie heat in this plain was very great, and there 
was every appearance of on approaching tempest. 
Vi^e therefore prepared for it (Iiaving that of yester- 
day fresh in our mirfds) ; rode to a hill wlierc the 
projecting rocks would, in n great measure, shelter 
us from the rain ; and, placing saddles, cloaks, and 
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bags in safety, remained there during the violent 
storm that followed, which was very beautiful 

Mount Hermou seemed to defy the mists which 
ran along the loner hills, and stood out clear and 
distinct above them, although every now and then 
its total disappeaianee seemed inevitable clouds, 
heaped one upon another, obscured the sky, while 
loud claps of thunder were echoed and re echoed 
among the more distant hills M heu the weather 
looked somewhat settled, ue pursued our journey 
Tindiug the tents pitched on very bo^gy grass, we 
bad them removed, much against the mil of the 
muleteers, to (if not dry, at least) higher ground 

Nest morning the sky was still cloudy, but 
though the day seemed unfavourable for the journey 
ne thought it better to hasten on to Bauias, which 
we hoped to reach before sunset 

Those parts of the plain over which we passed 
this day weie but little cultivated Tie frequently 
seated large rocks, ascending hiil after hill, 
then uescending, had to struggle through morasses, 
out of which the horses with difBculty extneated 
themselves 

The monotony of the marth was enhvened by 
meeting herds of buffalos, strings of camels (driven 
by fine looking bedouins), and encampments of 
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Aitibs, whose low huts were made of straw. During 
the day we passed near Kedash Naphtali, where 
Barak was born. It was one of the six cities of 
refuge. 

The scenery improved towards the middle of the 
day, when we came to a very picturesque stone 
bridge, its masonry nearly bidden by small shiubs, 
flowers and weeds. The stream rushed rapidly on, 
bathing the willows and oleanders with which the 
banks on both sides were clothed. It was a beauti- 
ful spot, cool and shady, to rest in after a ride of 
four or five hours. 

I was at a short distance from my companions, 
sketching, when suddenly I heard a strange voice 
speaking Arabic. I looked up and saw an Arab 
standing by me, leaning on his gun. Finding I did 
not understand him, he joined the rest of my party, 
and, as I found afterwards, asked the gentlemen, if 
one of them was a doctor, as he was ill ; unfortun- 
ately we could do nothing for him. In a few 
minutes a young woman with a pretty, golden- 
haired child in her arms came and sat by me. 
The mother bad a very agreeable countenance. 
Her dress, ^vliicb served as a petticoat and gown, 
over her full trowsers, was of very coarse white 
linen, with silver thread woven in it ; the border 
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had also a pattern of blue and silver thread ; over 
all was a large, dark cloth jacket. Hound her head 
was twisted a purple cloth, and hanging down her 
hack, a thick white linen head-veil, with many 
plaits of hair flowing over her shoulders. She 
examined my dress very minutely; the white 
muslin sleeves pleased her, the tassels of my cloak 
surprised her, but when she saw the neck ribbon, 
she was perfectly enchanted, and as to the pocket- 
handkerchief she begged hard of me to give it to 
the lovely child. This I could not do, but I put 
the neck ribbon round its little throat, which de- 
lighted both father and mother; and the former 
took my hand and put it up to the child’s mouth, 
who kissed it. 

Continuing our ride to Banks we toiled up steep 
rocky paths, where vfo found trees and shrubs very 
abundant, particularly on grassy table land. lYe 
met people travelling, women on horseback wearing 
the curious horn, which is fixed on the front of the 
head and fastened behind. This iantur or liorn is 
made of tin, silver, or gold, according to the rank, 
or 'wealth of the wearer. Some are a yard long, 
shaped like a speaking-trumpet. It rises from the 
forehead, and is fastened at the back of the head by 
a hand. A large veil is thrown over it and falls 



down the sides of the head and shoulders It is 
usu illy woin only by married women , but 1 believe 
unmarried women also occdaionally weai it Theie 
are many references to this horn in the Old Testa 
inent It was sometimes worn by men Job says 
“I have sewed saekcloth upon ray skin, and defiled 
my horn in the dust. Job xvi 15 , and David 
alluding to the righteous, says, m Psalm cxii 9, 
“ His horn shall be exalted with honour’ ^ 

'\\e were not far fiom the site of Dan, which I 
regret we could not visit Dan was called L iish, 
and became one of the 'eats of Jeroboam’s idolatry ^ 
The situation of Baums is very beautiful , it 
completely surrounded by bills, Mount Hermon 
nsing immediately over it There is also a castle 
in rums, named Kalat Banias, on a bill of very con 
siderable height, not far from the town ® 

* When fastened oq the head, this horn la hke that of an 
unicorn 

‘ But my horn shall thou exalt like the Aom qf an unicorn ’ 
— Psalm xcu 10 

2 EiDgs XU 28, 29, 80 

* It stands on the top of a mountain, •which forms part of 
the mountain of Heish at an hour and a quarter from Bamas , 
it IS now in complete toids hut •was once a veiy strong fort 
ress. Its -whole circumference is twen^ five minutes It is 
surrounded by a wall ten feet thick, flanked with numerous 
round towers, built with equal blocks of stone, each about 
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The vegetation ivas unusually nch , and there 
was a brook rushing by old towers and walls, and 
over foundations of ancient buildings, and great 
massive pieces of rock and stone scattered about, 
which almost impeded the couise of this small, ener- 
getic stream, which was The Jordan Tall trees 
mmgled with the ancient rums and modem town, 
and wild flowers peeped up among loose stones 
and bidden heaps of rock 

two feet square The keep, or citadel, seems to have been 
oo the highest summit, on the eastern side, where the walls 
were stronger than on the lower, or western side The view 
from hence over the Houle and a part of its lake, the Djebel 
Sofed, and the barren Heisb, is magnidceot On the western 
side, within the precincts of the castle, are rums of toan^ 
pnvate habitations At both the western comers runs a 
succession of dark, strongly built, low apartmen*s, like cells, 
vaulted, and with small narrow loop boles, as if for musketry 
On this side also is a well, more than twenty feet square, 
walled in with a vaulted roof at least twenty feet high , the 
well was even in this dry season, full of water There are 
three others in the castle There are many apartments and 
recesses in the castle, which could only be exactly described 
by a plan of the whole building It seems to have been 
erected during the period of the Crusades, and mu'*! certainly 
have been very strong I saw no inscnptions, though I was 
aflerivards told that there are seieral, both in Arabic and 
in Frank (Greek or Latin) The ca«tle has but one gate, 
on the south side I could discover no traces of a road, or 
paved way leading up the mountain Xo i\’ —BuriUuirdfa 
Traithin Si/naand thellolj Land 

lOL ir 8 
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Our tents were placed under a grove of olive 
trees— a more lieautifol situation could not have 
been chosen — and from it, though surrounded by 
bills and much foliage, there was a charming view. 
Just belowthe tents was the Jordan with its thickly- 
wooded banks Beyond, here and there, one caught 
a glimpse of some picturesque old buildings, shaded 
by olive-trees, and the whole was backed by grassy 
hills and trees which rose close to the town 

One of the sources of the Jordan is at Banias 
We went, soon after our arrival, to the cave from 
whence it springs It does not How freely at first 
—stones impeding its rapid egress We had now 
traced the holy river m all its length, from its 
mouth to its source 
Stream most LIcst tor His dear sake 
■Who touch’d Its sacred wave and hallow d all its grouDd ’ ‘ 

Over the cave where the Jordan (which is there 
called Nas Mahr) rises at Banias, are small niches, 
in which, probably, statues were once placed On 
a tablet near these niches is a Greek inscnption 
Banns was called Cmsarea Phihppi It was when 
Jesus came into the “coasts of CmsareaPhilippi,’'that 
in conversation with Peter, our Lord said to him, 
“ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
ebureb, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
» Williams’ Baptistry, « The "Waters of the City of God ’ 
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it, words which have been so unfortunately strained 
by the Romish church to endue their spiritual 
rulers with absolute power Ciesarea derived its 
name from the Emperor Tiberius, Philippi being 
added to distmguish it from Cassarea on the coast , 
and it was afterwards called Neronias, in honour of 
Nero 

Under the Christians a bishopric was founded 
here, known by the name of Phcenicia 

It 13 said that the woman, on whom the miracle 
was performed when she touched the clothes of 
Tesus, mentioned m Matthew ix 20 , hved at 
Ccosarea Philipp: Eusebius, m bis ecclesiastical 
history, relates that a brazen image of this woman 
stood near her house, representing her on a bended 
knee, with her hands stretched out like one im 
ploring , and opposite this 6gure there was another, 
of a man standing erect, extendmg his hand towards 
the woman Thii statue was intended for Jesus 
The woman’s name is said to have been Berenice 
There was also a tradition, that at the base of the 
pedestal, on which the statue of the woman was 
placed, there grew a plant, which, rising as high as 
the hem of the brazen garment, was an antidote 
against all diseases ^ 

1 Matthew xn 18 * Translation of Eusebius Eccl Hist. 

S 2 
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Beit-jenn was to be our next halting-place. The 
day’s journey to it from Banias was very fatiguing, 
and not so interesting as our rides had hitherto 
been. We passed close under the castle, after 
■which the narrow path led us over rocky hills, and 
by sparkling brooks, with Mount Hermon on our 
left ; and although the day was sunny, we felt the 
vicinity of snowy mountains. Biding alternately 
through bogs and over stony tracks, and descending 
into ravines and valleys, we entered an open space 
where thorny shrubs grew abundantly. We were 
now so near the snow, that a servant rode up the* 
side of the hill, and brought hack a ball of snow, 
■which was a novel sight to us, as we had not seen 
any for six years. The guide appeared to admire 
it, for as soon as it passed into his hands, he con- 
veyed it to his mouth, when it quickly disappeared. 

During the day we heard o cuckoo ; its cheerful 
note reminding one of spring — although in Syria 
ono does not require to be told it is that happy 
season. 

The rest of the Journey was tedious, over the 
worst possible road. Towards night we encamped 
at Beit-jenn, on a dry, grassy hill, with a very wild 
view. Below us was a bright and lively streamlet, 
and a few flat-roofed huts placed among rocks ; 
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behind were the mountains of Anti Lebanon, the 
highest of which was nearly covered with snow. 
The road all the following day was at some dis- 
tance from the range of Anti-Lebanon, and over 
unusually rocky ground. We had been grumbling 
at the latter, when suddenly we found ourselves 
sinking deeper and deeper into a bog, from which 
one of our party found it no easy matter to set his 
horse free. The guide did not escape so well ; as 
he got out of the swamp, his horse fell on its nose, 
and he upon his bead, after which we complained 
no more of firm, rocky ground. 

The prospect around us became more cheerful 
towards the middle of the day. From some rising 
ground, we could perceive a range of hills in the 
horizon, in the direction of Damascus, and every 
now and then we could trace a small river winding 
through the plain. We dismounted by a stream, 
and rested two hours under some willows during 
the middle of the day, reaching Artiiz in the evening. 
Here the scenery was very pretty, and the river 
Seibarani flowed close to oor tents : this was for- 
merly supposed to he the Abana of Naaman,* but 
that stream is almost proved to fall into the Barada, 
near Fijah.^ 

* 2 Kings T. 12. 

* ‘Lands of the Bible,’ Rev. Dr. Wilson, ToLiL, page 371. 
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It was a pretty ride, the next morning, from 
Artuz to Damascus Com fields and olive yards 
became numerous, and hawthorns, with their sweet 
blossoms, perfumed the air “ The walls of the 
gardens near Damascus are of clay, hardened in 
the sun, the bricks being each about a yard square, 
and formed, in situ, by the filling up of the clay 
within two hoards placed parallel to one another 
as the building proceeds * 

“We could not fail to remember, as we came near 
to the city, Saint Paul's journey from Jerusalem to 
Damascus, when “suddenly there shined round 
about him a light from Heaven , and be fell to the 
earth, and heard a voice, saying—' Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me?’” 

The approach to the city, coming from Jerusalem, 
IS anything but imposing On each side of a very 
long, ill paved road, are miserable looking houses 
(made of the same matenal as the walk of the gar- 
dens before mentioned), and dilapidated mosques 
I thought we must be m the suburbs , but as we 
rode on, mc found that we were in the ‘ pearl sur- 
rounded b) emeralds,' as Damascus has been called 
This long paved road terminated in se\eral nar- 
rower ones, m which butchers’ stalls i\ere plentiful 
We then entered the baiaar, under a roof, which 
* *Lands of ihe Bible,* Ber* Dr TVilflon, vol ii , p 326 



must have hecn many feet above us, with shops on 
each side. Emerging from this covered place, 
through an archway with tivo doors— one very 
ricketty, the otlicr prostrate — thought we should 
now sec palaces, gardens, and terraces, hut there 
were still only poor-looking dwelling-houses, which 
the minarets, near them, falling into decay, seemed 
ready to crush. 

On we went, and entered a second very ex- 
tensive covered bazaar. It was very dark and 
crowded, and my horse’s head often rested on 
some turhaned gentleman’s shoulders, who seemed 
quite accustomed to this <^nd merely looked at me 
while he moved, ns well as he could, to one side, 
where probably he would meet another horse or 
donkey. I could scarcely look at anything, having 
to guide my horse through these dark passages. 
At length we arrived at our journey's end, and I 
was glad to dismount near a foantnin in the court- 
yard of the hotel, into which I gladly entered,- to 
find peace and repose in the cool, large, and 
beautiful room prepared for iBc. 

The outside of the hotel did not promise well.' 
Nowhere more than at Damascas must one attend 
to the old proverb, " Never go by appearances” 
— that is, as far a** houses are concerned. 
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My room was as curious as it was handsome, 
large, and lofty, with a fountain in the centre. 
Steps on three sides led up to platforms, one of 
which was arranged as a sitting-room, the other 
two as sleeping apartments. The ceiling was 
about thirty feet high, of carved wood, painted red, 
green, and purple, and here and there gilt. To 
the height of about four feet, the walls were oma- 
mented \rith beautiful coloured designs, and the 
floor in parts was of variegated marble. 

The hotel was built round a court, in the middle 
of which was a large fountain, shaded by a few 
trees. 

The tahle ^htte was on a raised floor, open on 
one side to the court. 

Quiet and repose were absolutely necessary, 
after a journey of eleven successive days on horse- 
back, and I was thankful to be able to rest and try 
to gather strength for “sight-seeing” on the 
morrow. 
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©AHASCTIS-— 8T. PATIL— STBAlOaT STKBET—AKEIVAI^Nmr- 
B£S OP ©OGS^THE BA2AAB— MOSQUE—JEWISB AKD 
8TBUK PAmLIES— ESTHER— TZETT OP ©AAUSCa^LSATE 
DAMASCUS— THE OTTER BAltAl>A — JOUOMET TO BAAIBEK 
— OTTDfS — LEAVE BAALBEK FOR BETROOT— TOTAOE TO 
JUBSE1LLE3 — SOCIETT AND SCENES ON BOARD THE 
STEAMER — ASRITAL AT IfARSEIlXES. 

Damascus lies at the foot of Aoti-Lebanou. It 
existed already in the days of Abraham,^ and from 
the first mention of it in that patriarch's time to the 
conversion of St. Paul, it was the site of many im- 
portant events spohen of in Biblical history. The 
prophets foretold its destruction. Amos and Jere- 
miah spoke of the burning of Benhadad’s palaces, 
and of its later days. “Therefore, her young 
men shall fall in her streets, and all the men of 
t Geoesia xv. 2 , 
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war shall he cut off m that day, saith the Lord of 
hosts ” Damascus fell in succession to the 
Babylonians, Persians, and Grecians, and had many 
different masters, including the Romans In the 
time of St Paul, it belonged to an Arabian Prince 
It then became subject to the Greek emperors of 
Constantmople, and at hst it was conquered by the 
Saracens In 1301, Tiraour the Tartar attacked 
the city Thus have the denunciations concerning 
it been fulhllcd, and when we look at her fallen 
state, we may well exclaim, ** IIow is the city of 
praise not left — the city of my joy ' ^ 

The bazaar, the interior of the private houses, 
and the window in the wall of the town, from 
which tradition says, St Paul was let down m a 
basket, are the chief objects of attraction at 
Damascus IPc nent, of course, into the * straight 
street,* and the guides do not fail to shev, the house 
where Ananias li\ed The streets are nanowerand, 
if possible, djticr than those of Cairo and Jerusalem, 
and the pleasure of riding or walking is much 
diminished, if not entirely destroyed, bj the butchers, 
who, if thej do not actually kill the «liccp in the 
streets, hnng them immcdiatcl) aftenvards to where 
the pas«ers by must walk clo«c to pools of blood 
• Jerenuab xlii 25 
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Dogs are the scavengers, and are so nnmerous, and 
lie about so constantly m the middle of the streets, 
that one is always stepping aside to avoid treading 
on them. They have their respective quarters in 
the city, and will allow no dog to remain out of his 
proper division. I once .«aw an intruder hunted 
out with great harking and howling. 

The bazaar is very extensive, and the same 
kinds of articles are sold there as at Cairo, and the 
scenes are similar, except that at Damascus there 
are fewer Europeans, and such a thing as a wheel 
carriage is never seen. 

Separate localities are allotted to the different 
trades, as is usual in nearly all eastern cities. 
There was a long line of shops where merchants 
displayed their costly Damascus silks, some richly 
embroidered in gold or silver. Then we passed 
nothing but harness and trappings for horses, 
"Worked in shells and gold threads. At one place, 
ready-made apparel for women was suspended. 
Here was the the coppersmith and the slipper 
vendor. There were enamelled pipes, embroidered 
tobacco-bags, guns, swords, and spears, some plain, 
some prettily inlaid. Then came the sweatmeat 
bazaar, where it was impos'sible to say whether 
children or flies were most numerous ; and to this 
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very eastern city, English prints and cottons have 
found their way in great abundance. 

There is a ruin near the large raosq^ue. It is 
very beautiful, but difficult of access, and can only 
be approached through a house at the back of the 
bazaar, the shops of which conceal the lower part 
of the columns. On ascending a staircase leading 
to the roof of a house, one is repaid by finding the 
remains of an ancient temple. Part of an archi- 
trave remains, and a few pillars are standing. The 
omaraentfs of rfre corarce those I after- 

wards saw in the smaller temple of Baalbek. I 
sketched for two hours, forgetting the flight of 
time, and little heeding the impatience of my 
guide, who wanted to hurry’me away. 

The large mosque at Damascus, is said to occupy 
the site of the church formerly dedicated to St. 
John, hut no stranger is allowed admittance. Not 
far from it is a very fine khan, wher^ the travel- 
ling merchants deposit their goods. There is a 
large fountain in the centre. The ceiling is sup- 
ported hy granite pillars. 

We visited some Jewish and Syrian families. 
The poor exterior of the houses belonging to the 
wealthy inhabitants would not lead one to expect 
such lofty, handsome and highly decorated rooms 
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as are found inside. The houses are generally built 
round a large court-yard, in which there is always 
a fountain, often flowering shrubs of great beauty, 
and occasionally trees. 

The ceilings and walls of the apartments are 
mostly of wood, painted in different colours, and 
frequently ornamented with much gilding, and in- 
laid with coloured marbles and mother-of-pearl ; the 
beams being elaborately carved. The devices 
and patterns are very beautiful, and the colours 
most brilliant — some being turquoise blue, others 
green, red, or purple. In some rooms small mir- 
rors were let into the wood-work, and round the 
cornices were bunches of grapes and leaves finely 
carved in wood, and gilt. Some of the divans were 
of rich embroidered silk, with raised flowers in gold, 
and bordered with deep gold fringe. 

Like all eastern people, the inhabitants of 
Damascus are fond of European finery. 

Among all this rich furniture, I saw tables 
covered with coloured glass ornaments, and many 
nick-nacks which looked quite out of place. In 
each house there was something new and amusing 
to see. At one, the Jewish maidens were washing 
the court-yard, which was full of water ; and some 
were running nimbly along on their pattens, which 
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arc at least sit inches high At another, a lady 
met us ^Mth her hair dyed with henna At a tliird, 
we saw an ancient dame with a singular head dress, 
\ery bmall black ostnch feathers on cadi side, were 
hanging close to her checks, this, at a distance, 
gave her the appearance of ha\ing enormous 
whiskers — but seen nearer, she looked like an ex- 
ceeding!) old and strange bird 

Everybody who visits Damascus hears of the 
* beautiful Esther and we were so lucky ns to find 
her and her parents at home After the murder of 
the monk, Tomaso, at Damascus, not many years 
ago, the story of which has been so often related 
by travellers, several Jews were tortured to make 
them give information as to who were the culprits 
The father of Esther was one of those who under- 
went the most horrible sufferings The Jewesses 
of this city shav e off their eye brows, and in their 
place paint long black and very arched streaks, 
higher or lower on their foreheads, as they think 
most becoming These streaks meet each other 
over the bridge of the nose 

Esther is no longer young, hut must have been 
very beautiful , ber painted eye brows did not im- 
prove her good looks The dress of the ladies was 
very much like that of the Jewesses in the Holy 
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City Esther and her mother led us up to the top 
of the house to show us their handsome rooms 
The former walked up and down stairs on 

her high patterns, which were much ornamented with 
mother of pearl I then understood that they are 
not only worn by waiting maids, but by nil the 
ladies, who consider them the height of fashion 
As we entered some of the upper rooms m the 
Jewish houses, we saw small tablets fastened in the 
wall near the door , on them were inscribed sen 
tences taken fiom the law ‘ 

Damascus should he first seen from the road 
which leads from Beyrout We rode out one day 
to the tomb called Babbet en Nasr, where we 
staid some time , and, while looking down on the 
city, were fully occupied not only with its real 
story, hut with the fables and legends relating to 
It, among the latter an old author, Maundrell, 
says, “ It IS related that Adam was formed of the 
red earth of the plain of Damascus and from 
near where we sat, Mahomet, before he commenced 
his extraordinary career, saw Damascus for the first 
* * Therefore shall ye lay up these words m your heart, 
and in your soul, and bind them for a sign upon your hand 
that they may be as frontlets between your eyes 

“And thou shalt write them upon the door posts of ihme 
house, and upon thy gates — ^Deuteronomy xi 18 — 20 
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time, and is said to have exclaimed, “Man can 
have but one paradise, and mine is fixed above j” 
so he turned away, and would not enter the 
city. 

This earthly paradise, ns Mahomet deemed it, is 
placed, as I have said, at the extremity of a large 
plain ; its mosques, minarets, and flat-roofed houses 
being environed by verdant gardens and a mass of 
foliage, through which the glistening Barada^ is 
seen at intervals. As far as the eye can reach, we 
traced the direction of the route we had traversed 
since leaving Beit-jenn. 

I cannot agree with those travellers who think 
Damascus so very beautiful, and certainly not with 
Mahomet that it is an earthly paradise. 

It was a lovely day on which we left it ; and, as 
we rode up the chalky hills where the tomb we 
had visited the day before stands, we turned round 
to take a last glance at the city. The road, ns we 
descended on the other side, was slippery, and the 
horse on which ray maid rode fell. She was very 
much hurt ; fortunately, the litter was near, and 
she was placed in it; but there was no medical aid 
at hand. We had not gone fur, however, when an 
English physician, who had been staying at 
Damascus, rode by. He kindly gave all the assist- 
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ance in his power, and promised to visit the poor 
sufferer at our encampment at the end of the day. 

This accident took away considerably from the 
pleasure of the journey. It was impossible not to 
be anxious, and we could not yet tell the extent 
of the injuries my maid had sustained. 

For a great part of the day we rode by the side 
of the Barada, the banks of which were shaded by 
willows, poplars, and hawthorns. The road was, 
as usual, very rough, but the scenery was exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and occasionally grand ; passing 
through ravines between bold rocky hills, we fre- 
quently crossed the narrow winding river, which 
rushed rapidly by, often precipitating itself over 
rocks in small cascades. 

As we approached a most picturesque bridge 
with one arch, wc came to a narrow gorge, near 
which was the site of Abila,* the capital of AbDene. 
Among the precipitous rocks of this narrow ravine 
are ruins and ancient tombs. 

"When we encamped for the night in the valley 
of Zebedani, I was thankful to find my maid 
better. 

The plain in which we were was lovely ; well 
* Luke fii— 1. 
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■watered, and cultivated, and the orchards were in 
full blossom. There is a tradition that this beautiful 
vale is the site of Paradise. 

The next morning, as we pursued our journey, 
the beauty of the country seemed to increase ; 
vineyards, orchards, and hawthorns, with their 
fragrant flowers, were numerous; while on the 
highest range of Anti-Lebanon lay the snow, as if 
it were* still the month of December. On looking 
back on the valley, the fruit trees seemed also 
covered •with snow, so thick were the white blos- 
soms. As we neared the mountains we were to 
cross in order to reach Baalbek, the plain became 
less fertile. TVe crossed many small rivulets, which 
were constantly fed in their passage by steep 
falling torrents,” that rushed down the sides of the 
hills. 

The scenery, as we ascended Anti-Lebanon, 
became grand and imposing. After attaining a 
very considerable height, we saw the range of 
Lebanon rising beyond the valley in which Baalbek 
is situated ; but our labours bad only just begun, 
and for some hours longer we toiled up and down 
almost impracticable paths; our horses splashing 
through strong currents, that, impatient in their 
course, were 



* Mating sweet miisic o’er the enamell’d stones.’ 
Sometimes we rode over piles of roots, then slid 
down over smooth, sloping', shiny slabs, or made 
our way through bushy thickets. At last we 
reached the highest point, where our horses scram- 
bled over rocks and stones heaped upon each other, 
and we, at length, began to descend, and rode 
almost on to the very roofs of the houses of a 
village built on the side of a mountain. 

TVc now looked down upon the valley, rich in 
pasturage and cultivation, where we intended to 
pass the night; but as yet there was no appear- 
ance of Baalbek, when an abrupt turn in the road 
brought us suddenly within sight of those mag- 
nificent * temples of the sun.’ 

We approached from the side from which’ the 
ruins should first be seen. I fear there is often 
more than one likes to admit iu the old saying, 
that ‘first impressions arc everything;’ for I had 
felt before, in quitting Damascus, and looking back 
on it from the hill-side, that, lovely as it was, I 
should have found its beauty more striking, had I 
■viewed it first frera that zwoa p^iuvt. 

Baalbek lies at the foot of Anti-Lebanon. When 
we arrived, the sun was setting, and part of the 
ruins were in deep shadow, while six strikingly- 
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graceful, lofty columns retained their warm colour- 
ing, and stood out, relieved by the snowy-headed 
range of Lebanon, the highest points of which wore 
a pale rosy tint, thrown over them by the setting sun. 

Below the spot from which we gazed at this 
lovely scene, was a little lively, purling brook, with 
one bank shaded by a group of poplars, and before 
us the stony road leading down to the ruins, where 
we hoped to find our tents ; but they had not yet 
arrived, and did not come for a long and weary 
hour after we had dismounted. 'When they did 
come, the procession of horses and mules, laden 
with baggage, was led by the litter containing my 
poor maid, who had been again upset, but this 
time, fortunately, without injury. I sat on a rock 
till the tents were pitched, too tired that evening 
to look at or admire anything. 

We stayed one entire day at Baalbek. I passed 
my time in exploring, or trying to sketch bits of the 
ruins at some little distance. 

I could not decide at what time these fine temples 
were seen to most advantage — whether early, when 
the morning sun lit up the richly carved foliage of 
the capitals ; at sunset, as I saw them yesterday ; 
or by moonlight, when the six pillars looked even 
taller and more graceful than by day. 
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Baalbek is supposed to be aHiided to in the eighth 
chapter of the Song of Solomon, under the name of 
Baalhamon. Josephus and Pliny mention Baal- 
bek under the name of Heliopolis ; but of the 
history of these temples but little is really known. 
There is a legend that they were built by angels at 
the command of Solomon. 

Heliopolis has shared the fate of many other 
cities in Syria, having been pillaged by the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, taken by the Crusaders, and 
sacked by Timour-beg, previous to its falling into 
the hands of the Turks. 

The ruins are very extensive, consisting of a 
large and a smalfer temple ; of the former nothing 
remains hut a colonnade with six pillars. 

The roof of the smaller temple is gone, but the 
carvings of flowers, leaves, and fruit over the door 
leading into it are exquisite. The enormous size 
of the stones in some parts of the facing, intended 
to conceal, according to Wilson, the masonry on 
which the peristyles of the temple stand, is very 
striking ; one was measured and found to be sixty- 
nine feet in length, thirteen in depth, and eighteen 
in breadth. 

There are so many accounts of Baalbek, by dif- 
ferent travellers, who have entered into minute 
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details of the ricli and beautifully finished orna- 
ments, and the perfect proportions of all parts 
of these ruins, that it would be superfluous in me 
to add any further description. 

1 had lately seen those gigantic and wonderful 
works, the temples of Egypt. They seemed to me 
as if raised by giants — such as the five Pandoos, to 
whom the Hindoos attribute all gigantic under- 
takings — but these at Baalbek, though no less vast 
and stupendous, were in their effect light and grace- 
ful, as if they had been the work of fairies. 

Our wanderings in Syria were now drawing to a 
close ; two days more would see us at Beyrout. 

"We continued in the “Lands'of the Bible” till 
we reached the shore of the Mediterranean, and I 
felt every day more reluctant to leave a country 
still “so full of hope and promise," and wnnid 
willingly, had it been possible, have retraced my 
steps, and visited ogoin all the places I had seen 
since my arrival at Jaffa. 

I feel sure that those who have enjoyed their 
first visit to the Holy Land would more fully ap- 
preciate a second one ; they would see more, feel 
more, think more — in a word, realize more. 

We crossed the range of Lebanon after leaving 
Baalbek, and the scenery became grander every hour. 
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The second day we had a magnificent view of the 
Mediterranean in the direction of Beyrout, and the 
range of mountains on which we were seemed to 
extend into the very sea. The path was very steep, 
and full of large loose stones, which the peasants had 
thrown out of their fields, and our liorscs nere in 
consequence tripping e\ery minute. 

The ra\ines and sides of tlic loivcst liUls were 
richly wooded, and at every turn of the road there 
were glorious prospects. Wc rode through every 
variety of beautiful scenery — along streams tnisting 
and winding between Ion rocky banks ; in narrow 
defiles, with rugged mountains towering up in« 
to the sky ; through valleys and fields ; by hills 
co\ ered witii pines ; (here and tlicrc w as a cedar of 
small size), and towards noon of the second day wc 
descended to Beyrout, passing through shaded lanes. 
Among the trees were cactuses, and the beautiful 
neeni (Indian lilac tree.) 

Beyrouth is beautifully situated on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, at the distance of about four 
miles from the foot of Mount Lebanon. The view 
from the hotel n as very fine. The snow on the 

• It seems uncertnm i^hctlicr any plico mentioned m the 
lliblo c-in bo identified mill Beyrout. Dr. Robin«on s-ijs 
it may bo tbo Berothoi of the Hebrew Scnrtun.3 JJiZ • 
lies' %oL ill. pages 441, 442. 
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highest range of the Lebanon glistening in the noon- 
day sun , the nearer mountains being well wooded up 
to their summits Since Waee, m the Deccan, I had 
not seen such a landscape, combining every requisite 
for a lovely picture Dmmg our short stay at 
Beyrout, I was unable to go out, having caught cold 
the last night of our tent life I therefoie passed 
the day sketching and looking at the enchanting 
Mew from the long galleiy of the hotel After 
two days’ rest at Beyrout, we embarked on board a 
French steamer that was to take us to Alc^andiii 
1 had been m many steamers in my time, and tn 
versed many seas, seen many strange tbmgs, and 
strangei people, but the extraordinaiy melange of hu 
man beings in this boat surpassed nil I had ever met 
with A steamer from one of these eastern ports is 
something like tlie toy called a * Noah’s ark ’ 1 ou 
do not know what you may take out first — a dove 
or a lion — a lamb or a wolf So in a steamer 
from the east, one has no idea what one may first 
light upon, whether a Sister of Chanty returning to 
France, or an Arab bound to Mecca — a French 
countess, or a Scotch missionary 

All the European ladies weie setthng themselies 
m a very tiny cabin, and the greatest confusion 
prea ailed — women, children, boxes, package”, 
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trunks of all sizes, bags of all shapes, being crowded 
together in one indistinguishable mass. I peeped 
into the cabin, the door would scarcely open, and I 
retreated, hearing the cries of some young and re- 
fractory member of the society. I had a cabin to 
myself, having cither by fair or unfair means in- 
gratiated myself into the favour of the good 
stewardess, who gave me up her own. It was very 
small of course ; but I was alone, and that is not a 
trifling comfort on board a steamer. 

Dinner — a great event on board ship, and one 
winch occupies the minds of many os soon as they 
have dispatched their breakfast (some persons when 
at sea thinking the miseries of the day are half 
over when dinner is announced) — was served as 
soon as we had weighed anchor. 

What a society it was of which we had become 
members! One side of the steamer was occupied by 
Greeks and Turks, and the other side was given up 
to Christians. A cadi from Damascus took up his 
quarters on neutral ground, his carpet being spread 
in the middle of the deck, and close to the stem; 
his hareem was placed on the side nest the Greeks 
and Turks. 

The hidies of the hareem were completely se- 
parated from everybody, their retreat being pro- 
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tcctcd by thick walls of can\ass on all sides, 
except the one open to the sea 

IIow miserable this family looked I They were, 
including children, five in number There was one 
largo sofa, on ^Nhich they sat huddled up together 
on the ground were bedding, clothes, water jar«, 
and copper cooking vessels, all, jyele mCle, untidy 
and dirty 

"IVc touched at Jaffa the monimg after IcaMng 
Beyrout A great many persons came off, ond the 
small vessel was soon filled to o\crflowing All is 
so monotonous on board a ship, that the sight of 
a sea gull, or a porpoise popping its bead out of 
the water, affords a subject of conversation to the 
passengers for the rest of the day , great, therefore, 
was the excitement when we heard that three 
horses were coming off from Jaffa Two were 
hoisted up very successfully from the small and 
inconvenient boats m which they were brought, 
hut as the third reached the side of the steamer, it 
began kicking furiously, and sprung into the sea 
The side of the ship at which this took place was 
that Qccii^uyl by thft Greeks, and. TwrItA , Oiwsjc 
quently, the Franks had to rush into their quarter 
to see the horaes 

Everybody but myself ran to every get at table 
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place to see the horse splashing in the water. One 
gentleman not being able to see, made a dart at the 
back of the sofa, inside the hareem. I saw his wild 
project, and that he meant to penetrate the canvass, 
and suggested to him that it was not advisable to 
invade the privacy of the Ottoman dames. He 
heeded not my advice, and began climbing over; 
but ere he had time to alight among them, a pierc* 
ing scream caused him to make a hasty retreat. 
As I was waiting for the result of bis bold attempt, 
and knew indeed it would thus terminate, I was 
much amused. 

In the meantime, the poor scared horse had swam 
out some little distance-~-the boats of the ship fol* 
lowing it. At last one overtook it, and a man 
caught its bridle ; but the animal got away again, 
was pursued, and at last caught by the tail ; the 
reins were also secured, and the sailors succeeded 
in keeping its head up as it swam along by the side 
of the boat till it reached the steamer, when it was 
hoisted on board quite exhausted. 

The cadi had his mattress, with a cotton cover- 
ing., spread over it. He was really as grave ‘as a 
judge.’ He took no notice of his family, but sat 
with his pipe (which an attendant frequently reple- 
nished) by his side, and near him was an ample 
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supply of oranges. His dinner was brought to him 
by two of his servants. It was of a simple kind, 
but far from inviting. Before him was placed a 
black jar, and a black spoon, a tin mug, a plateful 
of meat cut up into large lumps — much like what 
would be given to a big dog — and which soon dis- 
appeared. In the black jar were curds and milk. 
Then this old gentleman performed his ablutions. 
A servant brought a large tin basin, and he pro- 
ceeded to wash his face and hands — which certainly 
seemed to require the operation — a carpet was 
spread, and he began his prayers, bowing and pros- 
trating himself in the direction ol Mecca ; this 
done, he was made very comfortable by his attend- 
ants, who arranged his pipe, and he sank down 
with his Koran in his hand, among his pillows, 
where he reclined till the time for bis devotions 
again returned. 

All the Mahomedans on board attended to their 
hours of prayer, which made hlonsleur le Com- 
mandant say to me — “Ah! ces gens sont trfes 
RELIGIEUX, lb soni tres hien” 

Amongst the passengers were two strongly-built 
Sisters of Charity, in Jong flannel robes, snow-white 
caps, and aprons. These ladies were accompanied 
h) a ‘ lady superior,’ tall, severe-looking, observing 
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everything and everybody. There were travelling 
gentlemen with coats like bakers, and hats like 
coal-heavers ; a long, lank Presbyterian missionary 
looking very shy at a number of Roman Catholic 
priests. Then a line of Germans, Trench, English, 
and Americans, all smoking pipes oi cigars. There 
as a Jewish doctor of medicine, a French traveller 
from Abyssinia, families from Ceylon and Australia, 
and a youth who might have sat for the picture of 
* SmUe’ 

I made acquaintance with an old French lady, 
who would know who 1 was, and insisted on having 
my * carte de visite* She was past seventy years 
of age } had ridden to Jerusalem ^pour faire ses 
pdques had been thrown from her horse, but 
was none the worse for it. She showed me 
all her treasures and relics, gathered in her 
journey. From her rosary was suspended a cross 
given her by a priest as a charm against light- 
ning. Then a little piece of yellow wax blessed 
by another priest as a preventive of all mishaps 
"par terre etpar mer.” I thought it a pity she had 
not profited by this charm when she fell from her 
horse. I remarked to her that I concluded she 
did not really believe in the efficacy of these talis- 
mans. “Ah si, madame! tout est foi chez nous,” 
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which I thought must be the case. Of course she 
bad a piece of the real cross, and innumerable bits 
of saints’ bones. Seeing 1 could not enter warmly 
into her feelings in regard to these matters, she 
held up her rosary, and shaking it triumphantly at 
me, cried out — "Ah, madame, vous ii’avez pas de 
foi vous n’avez rien du tout.’* I assured her that 
I had a great deal of faith, but that it was of quite 
a different nature from her own ; but she left me, 
thinking, no doubt, I was a wretched unbeliever, 
and by no means a subject for conversion, in which 
latter surmise she was perfectly right. 

At Alexandria, where our cadi, together with the 
other pilgrims to Mecca, left us, we heard news of 
the war with Russia ; and our old friend, Abousaid, 
came on board to meet us, with a joyful coun- 
tenance, saying — " All Greek here told to go : 

‘ SHE ’ go immediately.” 

On the voyage from Alexandria to Malta, there 
was very little that was interesting or amusing. 
The weather was bad ; "the ladies were ill ; the 
children had fortunately no ** sealers/' and were 
kept below ; the gentlemen consoled themselves 
with their cigars ; the French lady with her relics ; 
And when we arrived at Malta, all were in a hurry 
to land. Everybody was running against some- 
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body else. Self alone was thought of, and the love 
of one’s neighbour completely forgotten. When I 
came on deck in the morning I saw a very large 
package, quite six feet long, wrapt in a strong 
matting ; on it, in large letters, was written 
“Madame la Sup^rieure.” What can it be, thought 
I, it cannot be the lady herself? Then I thought 
it was a most gigantic violincello, I could not rest 
till I had solved the mystery. It turned out to be 
the mummy of a crocodile, which “Madame la 
Superieure ” was taking from Cairo as a souvenir to 
a friend at Ant\rerp ! 

After passing a few hours at Malta, we went on 
to Marseilles, where our pilgrimage and wanderings 
of many years terminated ; and from thenceforth 
no new wares were added to the diverse contents of 
“the Chow-Chow basket." 


THE END. 
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Translation of the copy of the anaent record rtyardiny ihe 
delivery of the Port and Island of Bombay by Bts Excellency 
ji ntonio de Mello e Castro of Bts Most Faithful 'Majesty's 
Comal, Viceroy and Captain General of India, w the name and 
behalf of Ha Most Faithful Majesty Don AffOnco, 6M, to 
Humphrey Code, Esj , Vice Oovemor, for, and trt behalf of 
EaSa-ene Majesty Charles II , King of Great Britain, ^ 
(I!strflcted bypenrnitionoflholatoTioCToy.PonJI da Portugal, from 
the Ardures of Ooa, and commumcsted bj Major I* II Jcrru, F R.S ) 
In the Registry of the Royal orders for the year IG65, 
which 13, in this Secretariate of State of India, m folio 54, 
13 found together with a letter written hy His Eicellcncy the 
Viceroy Antonio de hlello e Castro in the said season to IIis 
Majesty, a treaty of the surrender and delivery of the Island 
of Bombay, in the following manner 
In the name of God, Amen Bo it known to all to whom 
tins puhhc instrument of the possession and delivery of the 
Port and Island of Bombay shall come, that in the year of 
our Lord 1G65 in the 18lh day of Pcbroaiy of the saidyear, 
tben and there being in the said Port and Wand of Bombay, 
whicb 13 of the Jumdiction of Umscui, — at the large house 
TOL. II. ^ 
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of the Lady Donna Ignez de Miranda wido^v of the deceased 
Dorn Rodngo de Moneato , present, Luis Jlendes de Tns- 
concellos of Efis Majesty s Council and Overseer of His 
Majesty’s Estates in India, and Doctor Sehastiao Alvares 
Migos, Chancellor of the Court of Justice at Goa, the Ve- 
readores and other officers of the Chamber of the said city of 
Bassein, as also one Humphrey Cooke (which name in the 
Portuguese or Spanish language nould be Jnojre Cooke) 
Governor of the warlike men of His Majesty the King of 
Great Britain, and Ensign John Tome and other persons of 
the English nation, beiag all present with me, the undersigned 
Notary Public TThen it was declared by the said Luis 
Mendcs de Vasconcellos, and Doctor Sabastiao Alvares 
Migos that, they had come there from the city of Goa, hy 
order of the Viceroy and Captain General of India, Antonio 
de Mello e Cistro, who bad sent them, giving them two 
letters from the King our master, and Ins, the said Viceroy’s, 
directions with the credential from Hi« M\iesty the King 
of Great Bntam, and the commission by which Sir Abraham 
Shipman had made and appointed the said Humphrey Cooke 
to succeed bun on his death all which are hereunder copied 
as follows ® 

No 1 

I, Antonio de Mello e Castro Viceroy and Captain 
General, &c , maketh known to all to whom this Alvara (or 
instrument) may come, that, whereas, m conformity with 
the order received from His hlajesty to deliver the port and 
town of Bombay unto the person nominated by His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain,! have for this purpose appointed 
and nominated Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos, &c , and Doctor 
Sehastiao Alvares Migos And, as it is expedient that, for 
the better definition of all which on this occasion they shall 
have to treat about, they should be invested with sufficient 
powers, such as the nature of the matter requues, and having 
’ Only a aelect on of these documenta la hire pnnted. 
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full confidence m the aboTcnamed persons, that th^ will act 
in a manner most pleasmg to His Majesty, and satisfactory 
to His Most Serene Majesty the King of Great Bntain, I am 
pleased to grant unto them, and do hereby grant unto the 
said Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos and Sebastiao Alrares 
Migos, my full power and anlhonty lo determine upon, and 
remove, all and whatever doubts may nnse, observing' never- 
theless the instructions I have ordered to be given them, and 
every act of theirs conformable thereto shall have the same 
effect and validity as if done, determined and ordered by me. 
Provided, however, that in the event of any case oSenng 
where they cannot proceed agreeably to my order, they slmlt 
acquaint me with every particular, and with their opinion 
thereon, to caaUe me to resolve upon Jhe sobo as may be 
most convenient 

I do accordingly notify to the Captains of the Cities of 
Chaul and Basscin, to the Factor and J udges thereof and to 
all other Ministers of E«t*ite3 and Justice, olficers and other 
persons whom tins may concern , and I do hereby order and 
direct them to comply with this Alvara, and to see that it is 
wholly and fully complied with, kept, observed and obeyed 
without the least doubt, &.c , as if it were given in the name 
of Ills Majesty, &c , &c , Ac. ” 

Written by N, FnniiEiaA, at Fanju. 

The 10th January, 1665 

No 2. 

To Antoxio de Mcelo e Casteo, Ac. 

Mr FniEirD, — I the King send lo you greeting By the 
article of the contract which has been ngreed on with Ibo 
lung of England, my good brother and couSiti, concerning 
the dovVry of the Queen his consort, my well beloved and 
esteemed sister, which you will receive with this letter, you 
Will understand why and how the port and country of Bom- 
bay belong to him, and tho obhgauon I am under to ihrect 
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tbo same to be delivered over to him Immediately on your 
arrival at the States of India, you will ask for the credentials 
from tbe King, by whitdi you may ascertain the person to 
■whom possession sball be given and make the cession And 
you will accordingly canse tbe same to be made in the 
manner and form of that capitulation, observing the same 
yourself, and causing tbe whole and every part thereof to be 
duly observed , and that the whole may be committed to 
writing very clearly and distinctly, Ac And you will send 
the same to me by different conv^ances, m order to settle 
and adjust the acquittance of the dowry promised to tbe 
King By tbe other articles of that treaty it will be present 
to you tbe union we celebrated, and tbe obligation the King 
18 under to afford me succour m all my urgencies and neces- 
sities, &c Ac 

(Signed) K 11.0 

Written at Lisbon, 9th Apnl, 1-662 
No 3 

To Aktokio he hlEixo £ Castro, 

Governor, Ac 

My Frieitd, — I the King send you greeting By w^i of 
England infelligence reached me that in the States of India 
doubts have ansen with respect to the delivery of the town 
of Bombay to the order of the King of England, my good 
brother and cousin, in conformity with mine, winch you 
earned with you At which I was greatly 8urpn«'‘d and 
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those orders of mine nrhzch jou carried with jou, cause £o 
execiite the said delivery pnnctually and without the least 
contravention, as the matter doM not admit of any, and the 
delay is very prejudicial , and by your complying herewith 
as I expect, I shall consider myself well seiwed by you, <Lc 
d-c &.C, 

(Signed) EjhG 

“Written at Lisbon, ISth August, 1663 
No 4 

Articles tiheh Bombay uas delnered ly Antonio de Mello e 
CaslrO} Viceroy and Capiatn General, 

The island of Bombay ehall be delivered to the English 
with a declaration, that, whereas the other islands under the 
junsdiction of Ba«sein have through the bay of the said 
island of Bombay, their commerce, trade, and navigation 
with equal rights, liberty and freedom, the said Enghsli shall 
never prevent, nor cause any impediment thereto, nor levy 
any tnbutc or gabelle, neither on the exportation of silt or 
other merchandise of those islands, nor on any other articles 
that may be brought there from abroad And it Bhall be 
free for all vessels loaded or empty, to nangate from the 
said islands, and territories of the Portuguese or other 
nations that trade with them And the subjects of the King 
of Great Britain shall not oblige them to di'chari'e or pay 
duties at their Custom bou«e, Ac , and they shall enjoy good 
treatment, and free ndinis ion to the ports of our temtones 
as they have hitherto enjoyed Tliat neitlier the port of 
Bandora on the island ofSalscttc, nor any other ports of 
that Inland shall be impeded, and all vc" els from the said 
port or ports shall he allowed to pa s and repass froclj , and 
the English shall not allege that they pass under their guns’ 
because U is on this condition tl at the island is delnered to 
them, and they cannot cijiect more than what is allow ed 
them hy the articles of the marriage treaty, Ac 



That the English shall not receirc any deserters from the 
Portuguese temtory nor shnll they under any pretence what- 
ever conceal or protect them as this is the most effectual 
means of pre«erving peace between the two cro^TIl3, and of 
avoiding future injuries, and they shall engage to deliver 
up all such deserters to the Captain, for tho time being of 
the city of Bassem And ns many Gentoos who may have 
in their charge goods and money belonging to Portuguese 
or other subjects of His Majesty, by way of rctaming the 
same may flee to Bombay and place themselves under the 
protection of the English flag, all such persons shall he ap- 
prehended until they shall satisfy the demands against them, 
or on their failing to do this, shall be delivered over to the 
Captain of B i«8e n, in order to satisfy the just claims of tho 
parties ^ho«o property they have posse«scd themselves of 

That the English shall not loterfcre in matters of faith, 
nor compel tho inhabitants of the island of Bombay to 
change their religion, or attend their sermons, and shill 
permit ecclesiastics to exercise their functions without tho 
least impediment, this being a condition specified m tbo 
articles of peace under nbicli the delivery of Bombay is 
made, Ac 

That the fleets of t!ic King of Portugal shall at nil times 
have free ingress and egress into and irom tho said har- 
bour of Bombay, Ac 

That all persons who roaj po*ic’« estates on tho i«lan 1 of 
Bomlay, whether rcsilcnt on the said island or residing 
clxcvvhcrc, shall be free to furin their estates or sell the samo 
on tho best terms (hey may be able to obtain, and should 
the Lnghdi require the said estates, they shall give for them 
ihcir fur and just value, Ac. 

Thai tho inhabitantsof the islands of Salsettc and Caran- 
jah and other places under the Portuguese shall freely fish 
in the said bay and nvei, anl the arm of the sca which 
divides Bombay from boisettc, and the I nglish shall not at 
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any time prcrent tlicm, nor sliall tlio English at any time, 
onder any pretence whatever tiemnnd any tribute on this 
account 

That the C-inimbiea, Bandnnes or other inhabitants of 
the villages belonging to the Portiignc'c shall not he admit- 
ted into Bombay, and all such persons re orting there Mmll 
be imracduatcly delivered up to Ihcir respective nia«tcr’, and 
the same shall bo oboerved witb rcspuct to 'laaesavho may 
runaway, and Iikcmso mlh regard to artificers who may 
leave the Portug«e«o territory and go to Bombay , they shall 
oU bo immediately dclii cred up , and if the English should at 
any time require the seiaiccs oftbtsc artificers, thej shall 
apply to the Captam of Basscm, ^ho will allow them for a 
limited time, dc 

That inca«o any deserters from the rortognc«e should ofllr 
to change tl cir religion and pass to the coiifoesion of tbo 
English (to prevent them being restored to the Pottiigi»e«o), 
tbo said English shall not consent thereto, and the samo 
shall ho obsened on the part of the Portuguese with regard 
to persons who may desert to llicir temtones 

That although the manor right of the L.idy propnclnt of 
Bombay is taken away, the e«lalcs are not to he interfered 
With, or taken away from her, unless it be of her free will, 
she being a woman of quality, they are necessary for her 
maintenance But after her death and when her heirs suc- 
ceed to the estates, tbo English may, if they choose, fake 
them on paying for the sninc then just value, ns is provided 
la the case of other propnetors of estates, and should tl o 
English now wish to tale her houses to build forts there 
with, they shall immediately pay her their just value 

That persons possessing revenue nt Bombay derived 
either from Patnmomal or Crown Unds shall continue to 
possess them with the same nglita 13 before, and slnll not 
be deprived thereof, except in cases which the law of Por- 
tugal directs, and their sons and descendants shall succeed 
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to tlieni with tlia same ngiits and claims , and those who 
may sell the said estates shall transfer to the purchasers the 
same rights in perpetuity, that the purchasers may enjoy 
the same, and their successors in like manner 

That the Parish pncsls, and monks or regular clergy 
residing in Bombay shall have all due respect paid them as 
agreed to, and the churches shall not be taken for any use 
whatever, nor sermons preached m them, and those who 
may attempt it shall be punished in such manner as may 
serve as an example 

That the inhabitants of Bombay and the landowers of 
that island shall not be obliged to pay more than the foras 
they used to pay to His Majesty, this condition being ex- 
pressly mentioned 10 the treaty 

That there shall be a good understanding and reciprocal 
friendship between both parties, rendering one another every 
good office, like good friend., as this was the object of deli 
venng this and other places, and the intention of His 
Most Serene Majesty the Kiog of Great Britain, as appears 
by the treaty made and entered into by and between the two 
Crowns 

Amtonio be Mello b Castro 
Given at Fanjm, Sth Jan , 1665 

No 5 

Instricment of Possesion 

Possession was accordingly given and delivery 
made of the port and island of Bombay, which com 
prebends in its lerntonea the villages of Mazagon, 
Parell, "Worlee, d.e , and the said Governor Humphrey 
Cooke accepted and received the same in the name of 
Ills Serene Majesty the King of Great Britain, in the 
manner and form laid down in the instructions from the 
Viceroy Antonio de Mello e Castro By all and every 
declaration, clause, and condition in the said instructions, 
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■wbich are fully expressed and declared, he prooxised (in the 
name of His Majesty the Hing of Great Britain) to nbide , 
and, saying, assuring, and prommog so to do, he toot per- 
sonally po'ssession of the said port and island of Bombay, 
•walking thereupon, taking in his hands earth and stones 
thereof, entering, and walking upon, its bastions, d,c , and 
performing other hke acts, which, in right, were necessary, 
■without any impediment or contradiction, quietly ond peace- 
ably, that His Majesty the &ng of Great Britain might 
have, possess, and become master (abo his heirs and suc- 
cessors) of the said island 

And the inhabitants thereof, gentlemen and propnetors ot 
estates ■YntUin the eireuit ind temtones of the said island, 
who noiv pay foras to the Bling our Master, shall pay the 
same henceforth to His Majesty the Hing of Great Bntain 
And the same L. M de Vasconcellos, S Alvafes Migos, and 
the Governor Humphrey Cooke, have ordered this instru 
meat to be draivn up, anl copies Ibereof gt^en to parties 
requiring it, and that the same shall be registered in the 
book of the Tower of Goa, and in that of the Chamber of 
the city ofBassein, and of the factory of the said city, and at 
all other suitable places , and that the necessary declarations 
shall be recorded in those books, that at all tunes may appear 
the manner in which this possession n as gii en and delivery 
made And as they thus ordered tins public instrument to 
be prepared, they, the said L Meades de Yasconcello'*, Ac , 
Act have put their names thereto in testimony of their 
having made the said deliveiy, and the Governor Humphrey 
Cooke, his, in testimony of his having accepted pos 
session, Ac , Ac 

(Signed) Astonio Montieka de Fonceja, 
d^otary Public of the city of Bassein, Ac * 


* PiWMdjngs of the Bombaj Goograptijcal Society, E«p<wt on the 
I^ntted of Bombay, Ij T WardeD, Esq --conmiiiincated by 

Major T E Jem* ^ ^ 
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3VIEM0IBS OF THE COUHT OF THE REGENCY. 

Frou Origin’al FAuitT Docttuemts. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 

HAAl AND CIIANDOS, KG. 2 toJs 8to , with Portraits, SOs bound. 

“Here are two wore goodly eotamea on the Engllih Coart, TOlomea full of new 
laylnga, pictures auecdotes, and ereccs The Dnke of Buckingham travels over nioe years 
of English history But what years those were, from t9ll to 1620 ' What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bouroel — from the aceestion of tha Begent to power to 
the death of George III — ineludlng the fall of Prrcevali the Invasion of Russia, and the 
war In Spain) the halites of Salansanra end HorodinO) the Sre of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon , the canquest of Spain , the aoTTeoder of Napoleon , the return from Elba) the 
Congress of Vienna; the Hundred Days; the crowning carnage of Waterloo; the exile to 
hU Helena; the return of the Bourbons, the tetllcmmit of Europe; the public scandals at 
(he Cogilsh Coort; the popular discontcot, and the msesarre of Pecerloo I Oa ntanf part* 
ofthlsatury ibedocumenta published by the Duke of Buckingham east new jets of light, 
clearing np much secret history Old stories are confirmed— new traits of character are 
I rought out In short, mauy new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those times " — 

“tnvalnahle, as showing the true light In which many of the lUrriag events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lover* of Coorl gctilp nlU *l*o Bad aat * little ffir Ibelr 
edification and amustmeat "—LlUrarf OeteUe 

" These Telumts cover a complete epoch, Ue period of the Hegenry— • period of large 
and stirring FngUth history To the Duke of Backioghsic, who thus, out of hit fintily 
areblvei, plaeea within ourreteh authcnCle and exceedingly mlonts pictures of the govtmors 
of England, wa ewe grateful acknowledgements Oit paperi aboued in fresh ligbte on eld 
topics, and In new lUutirallens and anecdotes Tbelotrinslcvilue oftbe inters Iseahaneed 
by ths Jndleioui tetciog of lbs eiplsnstory cecoiueot that aeeompaales them, which le put 
together with much eare and bonssty faoniiiier 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A FOUTICAL BIO- 

CHAPHT. Byibe BIGHT nON.B DISRAELI, jllP. Ft/lb astl cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Post 8ro. lOs.Cd, bound. 

“ This biography cannot fsll to attract the deep attention of the public. We are boond 
la tay, that as a political biography we have rarely. If ever, met with shook more dexterously 
bandied, or more replete wllh interest The history of the fsmous seiaion of 134(T, as 
rrrltten by Bliraell In that hrUUaut and polBled etyle of which be Is so caniummatea master. 
Is deeply Interritlng. He has (raced thie memorable itmggla srith a vlraclly and power 
■nequalled ai yet In any Barrative of PaiUancnteryproceedlnge A/ackirood'« Jfeg. 


LORD PALMERSTON’S OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 

AlmiaTER, Dll loMATisT, Awp SThTBSMAV, diiDng more Ihnn Forty Years 

of Pobbe Life. 1 tol 8to with Portreit. 7k. Cd. bound. 

viTifia-inrfa-otiiftfttJjhncte-aTJorrt ImrmryinlWrcili’frurnry Vi ^rrs a complete View 
ef the seatlmenli and opinions by which the po'Icy of lArd rilmenlon baa been dUuted si 
dfplontiUil Mai MUIe$m*o."—CirMmie/e 

„ This la aremiiksble snd sessooslle pubttcatloa ; but It U asDrthlng more— It la a 
ralnablc addition to the blitorlcsl Irrsrorve of one reuntry during moie than forty of tbe 
matt memorable years of oat aneaU We cameiUy rtenmmend the ro'ume to geurr.l 
perusal 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COUET AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, Fbou Obicival Fauilt Doccvb'<t». B/ 
the DUKE OF DUCKINCHAM AND CIUN'DOS, KO,. Ac. Tub 
Tiiino A’iD FocBTfi VoLOMte, eompruia; (he penot! from 1800 to 1810, 
tnd completing tbit Importeot work. Sro , with Portraiti. 30i. bonntl. 

r»OM TncTiHB*— “TiKMTelsmft ttmaltt la tb* Bills, et ItitttsvHUra bfibstwa 
brethsn. Lord nrtnYlIIf, and Ifr T. Cmtaliu, to Ihdr cldrr brolbtr, lb* l[i>i|s)t «e 
Duclrtogbam, far bU Information M tatb* poDikal tliranitaart* af tb« Umr lBtb*|«a 
former toIbrici a frtil amoaet of earlms gntlf, aod of raJnabt* laformiilon, n* 
eonUlMd rtlaUr* to iho formation of tb« CoaIUIm Ulalalrr, Ibt Klsf'i lUnm la Iffrl. 
•Bdlbteirlr period of tbs wv arltb rerotutlonarp rnnea TetaiMt 3 and 4 lab* «p tb« 
Ul* «hrr* telomra I and 9 bad l*ni(| and brrrln »* Bod a conntctrd narratlr* af (b* 
many itlrriof blatorini arroti vhfeh ormrttd brlwmo tfOO, vhra Lord OrrsTr * ami 
Taltayraad vrrt la romipondtst* rrtparllsf Conaparta'a propotala forprarr, BBlIIth* 
rrturo of lha Klnp's nalidy In 1810 and Ihrdebalrals l*aiUanrat rrlalir* Is tha rrrmry 
Tb* prrtral celirttloa la mor* ralaabl* (ban tb* l**t. Inatnwb aa Lord Crrarillr, barlBg 
atlalaed hl|h*rdlnii(f and oparient*, l*anm* dItptMlonata ebarrm of pavatfip malt 
n*Kar>*r<r«n1d dMlr* Is read tb* ruaa'og c«mm*nta of *0 minni sad vtll Islormad a 
nan at Lord Crtariil* npon a drrad* a« leitfratlsg ai ibai af |8M->I0, would do vail Is 
eoaanlt (htto Telamra. Lord Crrnrtlla «aa etflalsly anoof lb* not! fir>tlfbltd nro of 
bis (Imti and is bio, fram lb* tnl, b«io«if« tb* rr^li of approrlatlor irviy ?<*|i«Ir*n 
Itonaptrl*'* p«*lilan tadd*«l(nt II* did *««*«o lo a blybar d*rr*«t^ao i *od It It 
mott rtoiarkabl* fasv far bU pr*dI<Uoo* bt*« b**n TtriB*d by Ibt mot, «**« •bn 
•Bbaltltd teth* tbtrp (til efibtludymtoi of poauriry Tba prlstlpal pclatt a« nbltb 
llfbl It (brown by ibt prt*<flt «cm*poedrara ar», ibt B*rorltiIana Ufsrt tod trirr tba 
TTttly of Amttni neUI lb* tl8>« af lltrvptoro— tbalru* rbarantraf Addiogtoa'iAdmlaU* 
IflllaB, and Ibt rtlatlont Utwrrn 'Tb* l>**ta** tod Flll-lb* frratllon af tb* fltt aad 
Sldnoatb Catle*l. wb«i1 tb* Klri't rrrjudltra t|aloat CbatU* m wmlmadu b* laaar. 
noODlabl*— lb* Orrnrtll* aod Fat tb»rl AdmloMrailoo— lboZ>a(r af roiatad*t Ct*la*l— 

lb»*xp«llil«n la Ponagtl.wllb l(i tUmatalOolro^lbtlHktarTttk'tanDdtlwIlb Itr* 

CUrko-9lrJehii«»oma tutrral, wllb lb* **tW»r PpaoUb cas<ptrri>i of Blr Arthur H *1. 
ittlty, aad, Baally, lb* d aatlroo* Wtlcbtm *7*1* Tbrr* I* marb rariou* naiirr Ut*r 
potvdln lb*tk*fi**fprrVi*Hp"n Ibvtttualloa of aftir* wrlllto from I'm* io llm* by l^rd 
Crterlll* btmttlfi aad prrbap* ttUI mortrorioo* rrlorli mad* lolb* Uvnola *t Batllar* 
bam by a rtrta'B . wbo** naat* rtmalB* o myiltry, kal obo ♦»»«* la bar* t*»B 

laltrab’y w»1l arq-ialflltd wlib Iba •"*»»• at It* b*(1"oIot af lb* rntary Tb*** 

la VBch In lb**« Tslaarawbltb wrtl dmrrrtptrwaaX. Tb*r* la aporUM af lb*lr rootrat* 
which petKiHi D*>Hy ta hlfb a da'm upoa on* loiunt aod raftfa] raattiartUon ta Iba 
Mlauwa of tba llabMlopot ComBillla* ” 

FaOH Toa ATwairarv^“Tb* prt*»at*al«m*arib[Vl iWaawfralBm a* lb* f«r»** 
ponloo of Vbo trrir*. Tbo |***»*l **•<•» l» oBUrtalaad, aad Ih* r**A** Aw kl*i**lfti 
pB/petra la talltbttwei. Of lb»lr raba* ami tap**uo««, lfc*r* raaa*< bo two •jilotaoa’* 


TEE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWAPI), EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNF. DICRES. 1113 WIFE. Ed'irJ fro* 
On«tM! HSS. By the DUKE OF .NORFOLK, E-U. 1 
lOt. CJ. 
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Iiiy exile, by ALEXAOTEE HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8 to. 21s bound 

** From those sdsilnble memaln the reader maj dertve a clear idea of Ruastaa political 
society Mr Heriea’s narrative, ably and aaaSectedly vrrittco, andondoubtedly autbeotic, is 
ludeed superior in interest to nine lestba of the exlatlog ivories on Ttuasla.” — dMen<e«>n 

"The author of theie memoirs tsone of the most distinguished writers of bis nation. 
A pDliticIan and historian, be scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicbolas 
feared end persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
ERfbeh rersioo of bis meBOirs, he prettoU M bigblf eharacterhtle rletr of Jlossisn 
official society. Interspersed nith shetebesof rnrti life, episodes of pletaresqae adventures, 
and fragments of serious specutatlon We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system In Bnssls. than from any previous work. It la rich in 
curious and authentic detail ” — The Leader 

THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ABVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA, Kevised xvith original 

Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Editor of ‘“REVELATtoNs or 

Siberia,” 3 tdIi. post Svo. ISt. bound. 

■‘Sadyk Faiha, the author of tbit leorlr, is a Pole of noble birtb Oels now eommander 
of thi Tnrhiih Coiaacka, a corps orgsotsed by himself The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Chrlillati, partly fact and partly dcttoii, wrHUn by bin. and trsDitaied by Colon*! 
Ssyrina, display very waU tbe literary spirit of tbe soldier They are foil of tb* advenlurcs 
and emotiOBS that belong to lore and war, they treat of Ibr present time, they Introduc* 
many existing people, tad hare the Danubian prlodpalrtiet for scene of acuon. Here cr* 
sources of popularity which the book fairly clums ''—Etamintr. 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editorof” RereLATiuHs or Siberia.” 2 volt, poet Bvo. I2f. 

“This work gires dvery Interesting ind grapbleaccoant of tbe manners and cnslotas ef 
the Bussisn people. The most InterrsIlBgaQd amusing parte of the work will be found to be 
those tntertor scenes In the bouses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have but sesnty latbrmadao, allbongb they aw some of tha most striking and Iniibful 
indications of the progress and rtvUissUooof arountsy. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers " — Oitereer, 

EEVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BABISHED 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 void, post 8vo. 16s. 

“A thoroughly goodbook. IlranBot be read by too many people '’—ifouseAoU n'ordk. 

«The BUlhoress of these volumes wss a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
(Inplessore of tbe Rotslsn Coveroment for a political ofleiier, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Oercsev.lbe most norlheni part of this northern penal settlement j and 
in it ebe spent about iiro years, nor BBproBi.biy.as the reader will find by her /otereitlng 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture af the country, the people, their manners and 
evitoms, Ac Tbe book glrei a most important and ralnsble Insight into the economy of 
•hst has been bilberto the terra ineognllaor BosiUb despotism.**— Daily .Veirt 

“ Since the publication of the fatnavs romance the ‘ Exiles of Slberii,* we have bad 
no account of these deaoUle iiodsmore attracUrc than tbe present work.*’— Glsie. 
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THE JOUKNALS ANB CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Cast , G C.B and G C H , Ad. 

JUTAKT GE^ESAI^ OF TUE FOSCES OVDES 11 R 11 THE BcRE Ot "^OBE, 
comprising the Caropaigns id Handers and Holland in 1793-91; ivlth an 
Appendix containiDg His Plaos for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Imasion Edited by His Son, SIRHARRYVERNEY, Bart 1 toL royal 
Sro ,Tnt!i large maps, 11s bound 

•* Both the journals and leltere of Copt Calrert tre full of lotrresC Sir Harry 
Vemejr has perforiued his duties of editor rery erciU The boob Is creditable to all parlies 
concerned lu Its production.'*— ilMeutrm 

EECOLLECHONS OF MT MTUTARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Coups of Roa al EsGi'tFBiis, 
Author of “Adrenturea and Recollections '* 2 rols postBvo 12s bound. 
"Much as has hern written of tatefeaca about war and Wellioston, tre know of nothing 
that conta ns soslrlblDS a picture of tbe march and the battle as seen by au Individual, or so 
close and homely a slelch Of the Great Captain In the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur tVelleiley ^peclefor. 

“Th'' deserved popu'ariiy utth which the preslous volumes of Colunel Landmann’a 
idventares were received will be torceased by the present portion of these Inlereiliny end 
amusing records nf a long life passed In aclire and arduous srreire The Colonel'a 
•brendness of observation rtoden bis skciebe* of character highly emusing **— BWfsanfs. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTBEES AND EE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols postSvo. 12t. bound. 

'* Among the anecdotes la ihti work will be fotsnd notices of Sing George tll , ibe Dabet 
nf Rent, Cumberland, Cambridge. Clarence, and Richaonil. the rrineesi Augnila, Genera I 
Gartb, 'or Harry Mitdmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fllsgeratd Lord tlaalh 
field, Cavialn Once, ke The ntomes abouod In iaseresRcg matter The aaecdotea are 
one and All amusing ' —Oiicrtcr. 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second SERtta By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Eso., Ute Liedtenavt 
C ohNAvenr Rangers 2 sols 21 s bouod 
'* Id this second series of the adtentsres of this famoui regiment, (he author estenda 
bis narrat lefron, (be lirat formsHifn of (be gallant 8Slh op to Ibe DCrupatloo of PHris All 
the battles, sieges and •S.lroilshcs, in which Ibe regiment look pert, ere described The 
volumes arc intern oven '•ilh DTlglnaianvvtlolea thaigiTeklTtshnm and spirit to the whole 

The stories and theshetchei of society and manoers with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 

the lime are told In an agreeable and unaffee'ed manner The work bears all the character 

Isllcs of* soldier's itralghtfomard and eoteHapitlng nermtlve SunAiy r>mrs 

NAEBAHVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Avsistant Pol.ticai-Resident at 
Nefacl 2 toIs post Sio. 12s bound 

•*No man eonid be belter qualified t« describe Nepsul than Captain Smith j and fais 
eonclse, bwteUat and graphic acceuatefits hlalnvj.its natural producuont Its Uw* sod 
customs. and the character of Its worlilie iobabluats Is very agreeable and Instructive 

reiiilng A separatv cl sptcr, not Ibe leest entertaining in ibe book, Is devoted In anecdotes 

uf the h><| a ilese mission of wbom.^d of Ib^ vUII to Europe, jnsnyremirksbie stories 
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AKT AND NATDEE, AT HOME AND ABEOAD. BY 

G W THORNBURT Es« 2 to1s poit 8 yo 21s bound 

*'ThU 1> tbs best book Mr Tliorobarfltu wifuta Selog an artist ba wrltr* about 
art| as a Londonor, nith quick eyca and ■ cuUirated taila, heuintM ofLoadoni a«an 
artist wbo baa trarclladbe telLa aoccdolaa anddaelUoa aceoea of hla past life abroad All 
tbis he does la a fraak, geauloe mj ” — £amiJier 

"Tbis is a book belongiag to the tribe of wbeh GeolfreY Crsyoo is patHarrb Mr 
Tboroburj'a drawing may be teas accurate (ban crajon drawing but iCis richer {a ooloor. 
and w'der and more teraatUe In the eboiee of aabjects As a whole, Sir Tboniburya 
TOlutnea are II rely, pictorial, aud ranoua "StkenteuBt 

“We bare not met with to original aarork for many a day as these two volomeaby Mr 
Thornbury They hare the freedom and freahne's of genliu Acute observation is com 
hined with great reaeareh, yet tbeatyle laaodaiblng that the las' thing we think of la the 
variety and the extent of knorrledge which aheae akeicbes cimce Ur Thomhury’s volumes 
rODlaIn matter to please all taatea He lagrareand gay, picturesque and reflective, and in 
all mooda and oa all auhjcets be ts vltaelons and amusing ' —The Frets 

' Of all Ur Thombnry'a cooiclbutrona to the h’eraiure of the day, hla Sketches 
entitled ' Art and Nature ’ are the best Wornfag Post 


CLASSIC AND HISTOEIC POETEAITS. BY JAMES 

DRUCC StoIs pottSrd 22s bouod 

This vroik coinpntes QiosTaphies of the foDotnng Classic and ILttonc Per* 
louageg •-^Sappho, £aop, Pj'tba^raa, Atpaaia, Milio, Agetilant SoerateSp FUio, 
Aleibiades, Helen of Troj, Alexander tbe Great, Demetnus FoUorceter, Scipio 
Afrimns, SjUa, Cleopatra. Joliiia Cssv, Augustus, Tibenui, Gemiantctii, 
Caligula, Lolita Fanlitia, Cxsooia, Doadicea, Agnppina, PoppKu,Otho,Commoilus, 
Caracalla, Jleliogaltalus, 2enobia, Juiiao Die Apostaic, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Cliarleraagne, Abelard and Heloise, CUzalietli of Hungary, Dante, RobertBruce, 
Tgnez de Castro, Agnes SotreU Jane Shore, Lucreaia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Foiticra, Catherine de Medicis. Qieeo Eli/abeih, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelin Digbv, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deVCnclos, 
Mile de Jlontpensier, tbe Duebess of Orleans, 'fa dame de SZaiotcnon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madaiue de Staei. 

" We And in these piquant volwines (be Uberelo tiiionringa of a ripe acbolanbip tbe 
reiulta of wide and various readlug, given ton stylcaudinaancr at once pleasant and plctu 
resque Athenwym 


SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE By the Ret, A LOW. All 2 vols post 8 to. 21s 
"We may say with eosfideace Ihol II ivnuld wot he easy to d , I a more enjiyibie and 
inatmctlve book In the whole range of Mographlcat and blsiorical litrralure Never before 
hat foil Joslice been done o the Scotch hciues of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there it not a soalbron acrong ns who will not read ultb deep and aympaihetic tntereil 
thli graphic and cutheotlc rarrallve Of their gallauteipiolu **— J/omiag Pmt 
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MEMOmS AND COREESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

CCNLHAli SIR W hOTT» OCD, Cuuuavdeii or the Arut or 
Candarar, a-«d EWTor at the Court or Lccknoit 2 toIs Sro. 
with Portriit Ids liouni] 

'Tbtie hJgbIr InttmtlngTSluoiftgltc* nlakbtrceatriliudon to tbe blitorr of ladl* 
and tn adinlrable portrait of a Boat dlatlofnlabrd oSorr ”— /«<!■ DmIU 

** Tbf roljoira form a raluable conitibnilon to Ibe biographical ttorcf of the ago T« 
tl e )bung aoldler. In particular, tfaep wtn form a noat raluabic gnidc, irortbr to be placed 
bjr Ibe aide of Ibe Deapitehea of the great Ihihe of U ellingten * — Ueumgtr 

“tt e kflow not a bsok, after tfaa \t eUlaguoDeapaUbef. more deaerrlog of thealodpof 
a young otOcer It might be made oae of Ibe ataadard tnaaaala of mlliury edoeatlon ' 
— biferarg OattUt 

** One of the moat Intereitlngrecocda of military life that wi potieia and a genuine me 
morlalof one«bo baa aehieaed a right to be reckoned amoog bagland a grcileit men 
JM|/y^eK■| 

HIUTAM IlFE nr ALGERIA. BY THE CODOT P. 

DECASTCLLA^C 2 vola. post Bro 12 a bound. 

" a commend thU book aa really erortb peruaai Tba nlnmre make tia faalllarh 
arquatntcil with the natort of Algerian eaperlcnre St. Arnaod, Caaroberl. Cbangamler 
Caealgnae, lAinorlcllre, are brougbi prumloenily before tba reader ’—£reailner 

ADTOBIOGRAPHT OF AN ENGUSH SOLDIER IK 

THE UMTliU STATES’ ARMT 2eoUrokl8vo 12t Wd 
** The noreliy cbartcierltlng Ibeec loiereiiing Tolomea la likely to aerure ihem many 
readen The author went ibeoug b tbe Hcileto campaign with Ccneril Scott, and hli roluinca 
eontilB much dracrl] tire matter eoncernlis baiilea alryra, aod marcbea on Healcin 
larrlluey beatdea ibelraketehea of tba normal chronic eosdJiJon of the Lnlied Sutra' aoldler 
III lime of peace **.— 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND IVIAY BE BY THE 

lateLlEUTENANTCOLONELSlRB COSMCVSTLE ^^llhan Account 
of Recent TrA'uaciions by SIR J C ALEXANDER, luLS . Ac 2ToIa, 
past 8to with itiapa, Ac • 12a. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES BY 

CAPTMN MACMNNON, R.N 2voUpoit8TO 12a bound. 

" Captain Uacklnnoa’a akelcbee of Amertca are of a airtking ebanrurand reneaneot 
ya1ue Ilia Tolomra cenrey a Juet iDgrrealnn of tbe lolled Slalei. They are I |hl, aol 
mated, and lleely full of nrj akeltbet, pictarea of life anecdolea of aoclety, rlalia l> re 
markable men id I famoua pTacra iperllDg eptaodea, &r , aery original aod inUmtlog ' — 
SnJ*f Tlaire 

■-BPAIH AS IT' IS. YiY S. A. 'HtSKaiS, XSti. 

2 toll post Bto. 21a. 

HISTORY OF CORirr : AND OF THE REFDBIIC 

OF THE lOMlN ICLlNDb By LIEUT H i. JERMS, Roj»I 
ArtiUcTy t toI post Bto. C« 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA. A NAE- 

RATivE OF Seven’ Yf-ars' Exfi-obatiows and Adventdres in Siberia, 
Mokgoiia, Daorria, thf. Kirghis Stcffes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Part OF Centra! Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON Dedi- 
cated, ijy Permission, to His Impen»l Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, Ac Preparing for Pub’ication, in one large volume, 
royal Bvo, Price £2 2a, elegantiv bound Embellished with ntimerons 
beautifully coloured plates, and woodcuts, from drawings by the Author, 
and a map. 

FxTBiCTPnOH Tir* •' Exahiwea,” OcT«»sa2S, IflM — "Mr T W Alilason, *n artist 
r>f cxlraordlniry merit la pursuit of Ibe pictureigue, has vrntared Into resioag where, 
probablf, no Luropeeu foot eave bia. has ever trodden Mr Atkinson's travels embrace 
Onental and VVeitern Siberia, SIong«.l)a. Damiria. the KIrghis Steppes, Chinese Tarlsry, 
snd porllons of Central Asia, and oecnpled him for the space of seven jears, time nbicb be 
has turned to admirable acco mt It itgnee uo alight devotion to Art, to have uniiertsken 
the task of kiving to cmliscd Europe a transcript of what Is at once most beautiful and 
most wouderful In nature, in ceuntties to remote, so difficult of access, and. In many 
iDStances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public may 
really feel grateful to Me Atkinson for thus uldely eatendlogOBr knewledgeef tbia bitberto 
nnknovTD but most Interesting part of the globe ’* 

Extract raou tus "Atbcnbcim.’' OcToaea II, ISdS— "Mr Atkinson’s aketebea 
wtrtmada by axpress permieslon of the late Emperor of Rossis, during seven ycara'bnntiflg. 
sketching, and travelling In the plame lud tnountalot of Oriental and Western Siberia, 
Moiigella, Oaourlu the Elrgbls ''teppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia Perhaps, no 
English artllt was ever before admitted loM Ibiseiubaiited lend of biilory, or provided ivltb 
the taltioian andamu'et of a general passport, and well his Mr AlkinsDn aralled himself 
of tbaprlvllage Mr Atkluieu's eBcampmeots lead ue away Into forests, gorget of inour« 
tains, where the lUuodersi akes the ground and the llghtnlog strikes, like God's sword blade, 
among the tteea-.wbert Ibe Tsttari eower In their felt but, aod the tea drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs Rivers to swim, torrents to past, became Ir Qes to Ibis adventuroiia 
Iraieller, who has brought ui records of places never, perhsps, before visltidi for no 
Englishman his been (here— no Russiau traieller haa-wfitlen of them '' 

NAEEATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUTTD THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across tub Andes to Chili, Witu a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, Ac. By F. CERSTAECKER 3 tols. 31s, Gd. 

<■ Starling finm Dremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceed.d to Rio. 
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LAKE NGAMI; OK EXPLORATIONS AND Dis- 
coveries rorino Focr Ybabs* Wasderings IV TUB Wilds op 
South-Westerv Africa. Bf CHARLES JOHN ANDEKSSO.V. l toI 
royal Bvo , -witli llap and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natnral History, Ac Second Etlition, 30s 
handsomelj bound 

"This narrative of African exptoratioiis and diacorerlef Is one of tbe most Important 
geograpblral works that bare lately appeared It eoutalns the aceoiiut of two joumefs 
made between tbe years Itl^Oand lEU, tn Ibe fir<t ofnbich tbe eoonirlet of tbe Uamaris 
and the Oram bo, previously scarcely LiMiirQ In Europe, were explored, and In the second 
the ncnly-dlscorered Lake Nipnil was reached by a route (hat bad been deemed Imprac 
ticable, but which proves to be tbe sbonest and tbe best Tbe workconlaios much scientific 
and accurate Information as to the yeolo^, the scenery, products, and reso trees of tbe 
regions espl red, with nailcet of the rebgloo, maiiBees, and customs of tbe native Inbes 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occorrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, molie the booli at Interesllog to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be Theillutinilons by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as strlklog as any witnessed by lules Grrard or Gordon 
Lummlsg' — Lifcniry GattHe 

'Mr Anderston has made no hackneyed excursioa up tht Nile and back again, but s 
painful Jounie}, something between a pilgrimage and s wild beast hunt, which might have 
triad the patience of a fakir and the pluck ofagladiatcr Such narrsiites are agreeable 
chsngea In oue day, and take held of alleotton like tbe old traveli iU Aodenion la » 
good-natured and cheerful writer, aod bis book oisy be read with si mnrh plcaiureae 
profit For the detilli of s romsatK and labonout Jouroey,— for particulars about the 
ostrich, tbe bippopotiaiut, the Iluo, end Ibe hjmna,— for corleus liloitralJoni of savage 
life,— for that kind of Interest which Is awakeovd by dangers bnrely, and by futiguea atoiitly 
borne— readers would do well to consolt the book itself The printers and engravers have 
dont Mr Andersaon justice | sad we think the reading poblic will go and do likewise 
dfftenwum 

"This hniidiOBieboei, Is one for everybody to read As a record of trivel. every page is 
tascinatmg. while the nniuralist and Ibe feet'apberwill be delighted with the new farlt It 
reveals Tbe sporting adrenlurei of Mr Andersson, too, are not less won lerful tbao those 
ofprccediug Afr can trarclteri The plates ore onmeroos and admirable Tfiei’i’rat 


THE OXOKIAH IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

EvcPRSioNS IS THAT ConsTBV Dy thc Rev F METCALFE, 3SI A » 
Fillow of Lincola College, Oxfofil Vitli Illuslrations, booncl 
'"The Oxonian In Norway ' Is replete with ii lerest, iswnucuia an animated style 
and s one of those books wli ch rsnitot fail to beat the tame lime amusing and Instructive 
Mr IJcttolfe Tl-lird places where a« rngUshoian wasararliy, and all who Ukean Intereil 

in eutioms praslhed by various peoples, will wcliomo his buok furthe accouiitsof Nor 

a-cglan ms iuts and customs which have not been loucbcd upon before Numerous Intr 
irsilng and exciting anecdotes, In connexion witb the luibors excnrslons In pursuit of 
fishing and shooilng, pervade tbronghout ' — CArvnicIc 

•' Ur Uelcalfe a hook la as full of facta and Interesting information as It can bold, aod 
is InterUriled with racy anecdotes done of Iheae nre highly orljlnsl and rntertslnlog 

More than this. It Is a truly val lable work cootaiolng a fund of information onlheststlslici 

pull lies, aid rellgloii of the countries visited *' — BlackitwFi Uagaitne 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS PROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, EGYPT, AND PALESTINE. D 7 tbe VIS- 
COUNTESS FALKLAND. 2to]s6to. Witli Illustrations. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD ; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OP MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA By CAMPBELL HARDY. Royal Artillery 
2 T 0 I 3 po't 6 yo. mtb illustrations, 21s. bound. 

“A spirited record of eportlng odTeoturei.Terf entertaining and nrell worthy thealten 
tion of all aporteoen n-ho desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them The 
forests of Kan Seotfa abouad in moose, cariboo, bears, wolres, partridge, lalpt and wild 
duck, while the rirera are taeming with salmon and other fish, so that Ueutenaet Hardy'a 
apart waa of the beat kind, aod in the dtUlla which be has gtren nt there is moch to 
interest and amuse He Is a thorough aportsman, pattest, alcilful and actire, and relates 
his adrentnres with the gnato of a man who enjoys the life TAe Prttt, 

TRAVELS IN EUEOPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulcaria, Macedonia, Rousielia, Albama, anp 
EriRDs; TTiTH A VisiTTO Greece AND TSB Ionian Isles, sodaHosiE* 
WARD Tour TBROIJOB HonQART AND TUB SCLATOMAN PROTINCEB Of 
Austria ok tre Loiter Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa 
Author of “TreveU 10 Circsssio.’* etc Secoud ood Cheaper Edition, in 
2 Tols 8 fo , With Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
fiom the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Goveraments, revised by the Author, 18s 

A TOUR OF INQUIRY THROUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, lUuatrating their Phcsbnt Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa, Author of "Travels in 
European Tutkey,” “Circassia,” &C. 2 vols. post 8td. 21s. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES. A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of the 
rXPEDlTIO.V Dedicated by rEaonsstov to the Lords or Tn* 
Admiraltt. Second Edition 1 vol , with Illustrations Cs 
“Thli volume Ij nor the leaat interesting or Injtmctiye among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Frankllo, commanded by Captain Austin.” Tuner 

A FILGEIBIAGE INTO DAUPHINE. BY THE REV. 

G, M MUSGRAVE, A , Oxov Author of •* A Ramble through Nor 
ruandi,” etc. 2 vols with llIustntMns 2 U bound. 

” It would be dlflirult (o find • more agter^le and InstnictlTe trarrUlog companion 
than the author of these volamri. He has tofBefeot onti<]uarlan, sdcotlflc, and arils tic 

knowledge to make hfoi an enlfg&tened observer aod reporter, ood a<)a!cknets of discern 

ment which delects tbe itnoHesC point of Inicccil **— C/oSe 
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ETTSSIA AETER THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that ConNTBT in 1B56. By SELINA BUNDURY. 2 vols 
postSvo. 2Ii. 

■ We congratatale MIsi Bunbary apon binng wrltteo trery entertalnlog book— one 
that bas the merit of being readable fian Ibe beginning to the egd The author law all 
that the coDid, and has deeeHbed with much Tieaeily aU abe isw Her bookia fullof 
pleaaant pletnrea, commenung wilb St Petersbarg and ita bone, and ending with the 
coronation It will find nunteroiu readeea "—Vailg Keai 

•• Miss Bunbury a Tiraelaiit aletchea are not only piq^nant with meaning as to the stale 
of iBcIety In Bossla, but have all tha charm and freshness of first Impresilana on an actire, 
Ihoughtfui, and ohsereiBg mind Wc can rordially recommend the work as presenting a 
eery entertaining and rarled panorama of (he route taken by this tntelllgenClady, and, 

moreorer, aa cenreylng the most raceni Information with regard to the present state end 

condition of Ibe more important parta oftheCsar'a east territories VorningPocI 

A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

IVG Skbtcbes in Sweden, Norwav, Finland, thb Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURl. 2 vols. post Svo , 21s. 

“All readers of the works Of lady trarelters will be glad to know that they are faronred 
agMn by Miss Bunfanry with an acconnt of Lee expeneoce in Northern Europe, Including 
much of the teal of the late war— Finlaed, for example, and the Aland Isles The book 
Is a eery weteome contribution to the reading of Che season yVam/ier 

“Avery lively aod agreeable beak of travels, full of sketches of nalionol character and 
deserlptloaa of lesoery given In a pleasing tad enierteiniiig style To all who wish for a 
gay and virUd panorimi of sorihers lift and scenery, and for k work full of Information and 
cnlertalatneal, we recommend these eolooca at among the moil 11 rely and geseraUr altraa 
tlva travels that have lately eppeared ’’—den 

THE WABASH s OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN’S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA 
QyJ R BESTE, Eso 2Toh postSto. 2h. 

"Mr Bette's book la interesting In literary ment it it sboie the majority of books of 
(ravel It deserees coniuUailon from all who may wish (o receive a candid, icnsible, an 
fair account of the authoc’a experience ’’ — Jthenmum 

AUSTRALIA AS IT ISj ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS By F LANXELOT, Mineealooioal Sub- 
TEyoR IV THE Avstraliah Colonies. Second Edition 2 vola 12s 

“ This is ID unadorned account of Ibe actual condition In which these co onies are found 

by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over tbe grouud with ■ careful glance 

and a remarkable apllinde for aeislog on tbe practical portioui of the aubjcct On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the igrlcullnral resources of the country, be Is copious in the 
extreme, and to the Intending emigrant an Invaluable instructor As a guide to the anrlferous 
regions, as weB as tbe pastoral soUtudeaof Auxlraiia, the workVstrosnrpasjtd ’’— CEube 

A LADY’S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. D> MRS. CLACY 1 vol 6s LouadL 

"The most pithy andeolertalnlog of all tbe books that have been written on the gold 
diggings Liferurp Gazette 

lights and shadows of AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 

By MRS CLACY. 2 rols post 8»o. 12s bound 

“While sffordliig amusement to Ibe general reader, these 'Ughl* and Shadowi of 
AnstraUan Life,’ are fuU of nieful bints to uteading emigrants ’ —Literary Gazette 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BY ELIOT WAR- 

BURTON. Thirteenth BdiUon 1 toI., with 15 lllostrations, 6s. bound 

“rn(l«pend(ntly of Its value us an original narraUre, aad f(s useful and Interesting 
luformatlon, this ivork Is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy nith which 
Its descriptions are enlirened. Among its gtcatest and most lastlog charms li Its reverent 
and eerlous spirit *'— OMorfer/ji iteciew 

“A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than the 
' Crescent and the Cross' — a nork which aurpasaes all others In its homage for the sublime 
and Its luve for the beautiful In those famous regions consecrated to everlasllng immor 
tality in the annals of the prophets — and which no other modem writer bis ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and picluresque ” — Sujt 

“In the mixture of story with anecdote, loformation and Impression, it perhaps sur- 
passes ‘ Eothen ’ Innumerable passages of force. Tivaclty, or humour are to be found in 
this volume “Sjieelalar 

TKAVELS IN PEHSIA, GEOKGIA, AND KOOK- 

DISTANi WITH Sretcrbs or the Cossacks and the Caucasus By 
Dti. MORITZ AGNER. 3 rob , post 8vo. 

"We have here learning wltboutpedanlry, acnte and close observation without the 
tedium of uniaterestlag details, the seSecUont of a philosopher intermixrd with (be pleataat 
stories and griphlc aketchts of so accooipllsbed traveller "—Aifrrei;' Gatelle 

"A book which abouads In eariedead useful loformation We doubt nhelbtr anywhere 
tha riador can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Soorrts of rerala, or of 
tbs Cotiacks of tbe Caucasus, than la these Inierealing volumes “—feel 

FOEESI LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M. A. 

Second Editioo, 2 voU. post Svo. 21s. 

" A vary tiever aad amusing book, by one who has lived at a plaaitr and }eurnallit many 
years la Ceylon 1 he work Is filled with leterestlag aeeouots of tbe sports, Tcsuureea, pro. 
duetlons, leenery, and traditions of the Islaad The sporlieg adveatutes are oarrnted la a 
very spirited cnanner Sliindurd 

"We have no recollectlOB of a more Interesling or Instructive work on Ceyloa and the 
f.lngsleselhsn thot wbicb ilr Knighton has Just given to the world It displays a greuCilesI of 
■cuteneia aud sagacity in its observation of mvn and menners, and contains a vast deal of 
useful Information on topics, liisloriral. political, and commerciid, and has the charm of a 
fineot and graphic style."— .UorBiiig .Tost. 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY AY. KNIGHTON, M-A 2 sols 12s. 

" When Jfr Knighton's pleasant volumes nn Ceylon were pnbllsted, we freely gave bis 
publication the praise which It appears to have welldeserTH, since arelber edition has been, 
catledfor Amongst Ibe wrUvrsofihcday.weknownraonewheare morefrllcitouslu hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, thecbsractera be hai met with, and bli drscilpllve pnurrs ere first, 
rate Take bis Sketches up cod open where yon wlU, eeery page teems with Instruction, 
comhineil with lively detail Vund/ryTiateo 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

AY. DAY.Esa 2 vols poslSTO 2Is, 

It would be unjist to deny Ibe vigour, briHlaney and varied Interest of this work, tbe 
aboudant starts of anecdole SDdlncUeol.aodthe aoplouitleiallcf local habits siid peeulIaiHlcs 
in esib Island visited in auccession.*'— <7Mr. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous locidents of Tra\el 
and Adrenlure during nearly Fire Tears’ Contiauous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while m Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, SI D , It N , late Surgeon and Naturalist of II 11 S 
'Investigator' 1 vol With Map and Plate, 16s 
"This book is sure to take a prominent position in ereT library losrhlcb trorlis ot 
iliaeOTery and adrenCiire are to be met irllb It la a record of the most memorable gro- 
graphical discorery of Ihe preient age It cornea from one who bas faioiself acilrel} 
participated <□ all tbe illrrlnglneldenta andeicitingecenea it So ably desenbrt, sod tbui 
possetses that ehorn of freahness and Interest no mere compiler can erer hope to obtain 
Tbe stirring pasiagei of Dr Armstrong a narntlie bear ample erldence of their haring 
been written hy an aecompllabed and highly educated man, posiesied of quick senaiblll 
ties, cuItiTatedpowere, ai d a refined mind * — Daily A ms, 

*'Aa a fu 1 and aulhentlc record Dr Annatrong s work irlll be one of tbe most 
valuable of tbe Arctic narratleel •—Ltlerarj/ CateUe 

THE -WANDERER IN ARADIA BY G, T. LOWTH, 

Esa 2 vols post 8vo withlllustralions 21s bound 
"An caeellent hook, perradedby abrallby enthusasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque In Its descriptions, and runolog orer with hotnan Interne.”— fuii 

"Mr Lowth has shoiro bioielf In Iheee voiumes to be an iDtelUgeut trbveUer, a keen 
absemr of nature, end an tccompUabed artist Tbe general reader nnll find in his deierip 
lloni of h(i tvandtrings la Arabia, asd among the most Interesting monuments of old 
Chrlatlan lands a great deal that cannot fall to interest and amuse him —Ptti 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

I AFRICA, iHcmoiNO av Accoovt or tds Native Tribes, avd tbeis 
ibTBECOUiuh WITH CoRorBANS By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK.Mbuebr 
, orTHBLECiskATivBCotrKCitiCArBCoASTCASTLB 2 vols postSvo 21l 
"This Is ooe of tbe most lotereellng works that errr yet esme into our hands It 
possesses the charm of introducing ns to baWU sod osnners of the human family of which 
before we bad no coaceptloa Mrs Beecher Stowes work baa, indeed made us alt familiar 
with the degree of inielllgeuce and tbe dispos lion of the Irsnaplanted African , but It bat 

been reserved to Mr Cnil(ksbank to eihlbsC tbe children of llaot in their original itale, and 

to prove, as bla work proves to demonstratloii, that by tbe rxteosion of a knowledge of tbe 

Doapel, and by that only can Ihe African be brought witbio tbe paleoF cMlItBilon We 
anxiously desire to direct public attenttoii lo a work so val lable An iocldental rpisode In 
the work Is an affecting narrative of the deithoftbegined LelltiaCIIxabetb London (L E L.i 
written a few months after her marriage with Coveroor Maclean ” — Slaniari 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

TEARS’ RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE By 
HANMERL DUPUIS With Notes on tub DfSPSRSED Casaaniti 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, U«e British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tunis 2 Tols with Illustrations, 21s bound 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, S-YKIA, AND ASIA 

XIINOR Bv F. A NEALE, Ena, Late Attachep to the Consdlar 
Service 1*7 bvRiA Second Edition, 2 vols with Illustrations, 12s 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa Second Edition 2 voU with Maps and Illustrations, 12s bound. 
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KTOE AND mSBULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERIC\. Cj the Author of "SAM SLICK" 2 %ol». portSto. 21 *. 

** W* tonr«1r«(Mi werk tabcbTf*rtt>*m»>t*il«tbl( »Dd Impartuit Jud^ riillbartan 
t»* rrrT WTtUtn. M'kll* Urmlac «tth tBorvl tml blilarieil, to lb* (nirrel irodrr, 

Ur^oatlf tooitltolt* a jihllotophIfaJ atadf for thapoUiteUnind itilMnion It alllbr found 
to irt la • SMd of tl<bl apon sbr ariaa) orlp)». fonaaties, and pn/rrai of Ibr rrpubllr of 
tb« Vsltrd Slttr**-Ami eai U.nttrj Cateflt 


SAJI SLICK’S NATUEE AND HUIIAN NATURE. 

2 Tots port Bto. 24 *. bound 

*< 61nr* Sam Slltk'i tr*t work b« bat writtro nttblof o frMb. rtrr* ■"d (TBuIntlf 
banorout ai tbit Ertry lla* of Ittrlla a«ai* «ty er olbrri (ntCructirrty, aattrtraUr. 
lontMly.orvliiUy Adailratloa at San'a aatura tUrata, tad laifbtrr at bit drelt farrit. 
reotuellf tllrrnatr. at vUb Btba’Uet atldlty trr pmiar Ifartr Ittl rolunm of bit. Tbrf 
cemUt af 2* Cbtpurt, rarfa rontatalof a lalt, a tktirb, «r an ad'rnlnrt In rrttj oor af 
tbtm, tbt ClKkmakrr prom blaitrtf tbtfatirtt (lai«klttrr a-tolop ‘^-Olacmr. 

SAH SLICK’S IVISE SAWS AND M0DI3IH 

INSTANCES t on, MT liar neSAin, Dtb. on iHYnxTEO. Steond EiIjIiob, 

2 tolc potl 6*0. 2li. 

" VTa dt a «1 frt* to prrdirt Ikat tbrat drKfbtAd raltnrt wUI hr lb* »o*| papular, at 
tvpend daabl. Ib«r art tbt b*M, tf all f ad(« llallVartoaY tdialmblt war k» Tbt ' \t lit 
Btat tad blodrra Ittlaarrt'rTlAr* poamaf lsa<1eatla* tad tif>rt>1an far Wyand arbat 
rara bli fomrrpabilcailan* r««ld Uad tayaar loatnib* to tb> astSo* \\ a ba**, It la traa 
tony brro fiait It* trtib btl uualal baianar and taoy narTtUrr, but Iba yalamta brfor* aa 
tab* a loftiarranf*. lat art a«r<(b la r<a and arntr. that la effrr aa r*tnn ai a 
aampU aaabt b* an laJaatW* ta aailiar aad raadvr, ]| la aa* of lb* plratantnl baoba va 
^rf r*ad, aad «* aarartily r*«nai»rad It.**— dt«ada*d. 

"Tb* ba*<«ar af Bam SHrk It lartba**tlVW. n» li***r tad ***rp>brr*a wtlem* 
vldtor I tmllra pwt hit tyrmaab. tad «H aad vHdmn b*>f apan bit l«i,ca« Tb« pmrat 
la tlb>c*1btf a tnatladirylaf predar(l*«. fcatarbabW a (b* to* Ha rary kamaar, lit t««*4 
pkllMOpby, tb* r<t)HlT K lit k latlraiioat. aad tb* d* Wary af Ka tall,* VT* p>«nlM oat 
rra-tm a t***t Irttl fraa it^apwaMlaf iboao’WIt* Stoa and klodtaa tatUa««a.*«kkk 
aaatala a warfd af prarakal aladota, aad akraatan af tha iVbcat taa ".^Aftoalar f*atf 


TEE AMEBICAKS AT EOJIE,* OB, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND rBURIE^ CtLird the Author of “SUt 
SUCK." Saeli pmlBro. 31a. CO. 

**la Ik* pWlana*** A,Uaaalt*a af aba******, aad *bof**k'lout y.*Hr*lr*>» af aatloaa) 
fraiaraa, aa a,it*r af lb* **••*■' <•? adn*>t .tadr* llt'iVtrlaa. 'TV* Aatfflctna at Korn* • 
* J Bollo l*tt popa't*l-aa any af kk* y*«*l*a*a**ki ^atf 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUJIOini. EDITED BY 

tie Ak’lor of '* S VU SLICK,** 3*o!a> |wilft-j Sli-W 

•B* tiia Am d«ao m*** Ibta lir tarM—* fait* t<t'-Vt*l«a. n,**** |*a asostk af 
eoiolaluw •l«a." la aakt tk«aU r*r**( taatwy ****«« *« tal ayp,*l4if ka* aa**, 
utaaM-Miw yaar**, Ka ******< «Wa*taa af a*a-« abaW* aa-t Uwk**.a Irtll, It a 
ta'tal af fas f.Il af fWb tparl^rat af Aataatiaa baataaf **— «,1aA« 
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PEN AND PENCIL PICTUEES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, irith Additions 1 vol with numerons 
Illustrations, bj the Author, 10s Od bound. 

"Few will base leea this book anBoanced without baring a wish to welcome It BybU 
poetry acid bit prose, Thomas Hooil the Seeood disUnetly aoaouaces himself to be bis 
father’s ton. His mnslc bas a note here and there from the old bonsehold iDliabtea to 
which bit cradle was racked Some of his thoughts hare the true fam ly cast But bis 
long Is uot wholly the song of a meeklag bird— bis seutlmeoC can flow In channels of I Is 
ownj and bis tpecolatlani snd bla stones have a touch, Uste, and flarour which Jodicaie 
that Thomas Hood’s fathers son may ripen and rise into one of those original and Indi 
vidual autbora who brighten the tlmea ta which they write, and gladden the hearta of those 
among whom tbeir lot Is east dMeawinn 

" We are happy to Sod that the delightful T^nme, ' Pen sod Pencil Pictures,’ has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
pubbe, has been worthy of the name he bears ’The work is considerably angniented by 
passages of locreiaed maturity aod vigour, auch as will contribute atill further to its 
popolarity among the readlug classes of tbepnbUc ’'—Lfleraty Gaxttte 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

JIITFORD Author of “Our Village," “Atherton," &c 2 voU post 8 to 
vith Portrait of the Author audother Illustrations 21s 
*“ We recommend Bf Ise Bfltford’a dramas heartily to aU by wbom they are nnknewn. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any coUectlos of dramatic works ’‘—Hlaekweoi 
“tlUa Ultford has collected Into one Chaplet the laorell gathered In her prime of author 
ablp Laid by tbe aide of Ibt volume of drematle wetki of Joanna BallUe, Ibeie 
nlumes auSar do dupttagemeni This Is high praise, and It la well deserrrd * —JIHerueum 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALL.VDS, 4c. By C W THORNBURY 1 vol with 
sutoerous Illuatratious by H S Mares 10s Od elegantly houniL 
“Hr Tborsbury has prodoced a volaae of aooga asd balladi worthy to rank nith 
Macaulay a or Aycoua i Lays ’’— CAroucre 

“Those who love picture, life, and cottome In song will here Cud what they love 
Atkttmm 

"Tbui volume wUI raise Mr TborDbary*a Dterary rvpoiatloB btgber tbsn it bat yet 
mounted The vigour of hli muse asserts Itself In every line ’ —Litmrg Gaxttli 

"The poems sbow great power and profound though t sod feeling ii it, more than all. 
they display Imagination They glow nllli all tbe Are of poetry Seprevs 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 
TURES or the buccaneers DyG 'W THORNBURY Svois 15s 

" An unwritten pigeof the woitd'vh etory laoot to be met ivlth erery day Tbe author 
of these volumes bas discovered oae, and baaaopplled tbs deficiency The deeds of alter 
Bate violence and heroism of tbe wild adveotnier^ who soon after tbe discovery of America, 
started forth in learch of plunder, and aoiuetimea of territorial conquest— non sweeping the 
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FAMILY EOldANCE; OR, DOMESTIC AITNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino or 

Ahus. 2 ^o 1$ post B%o 21t 

Among the man> other jnlerrstmglegendi and romantic family lustones com* 
prised hi these solumes, mil be found the foHowiog — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborougb, who claimed on lucli strong evidence to be 
a Princess of ilie House of Orleans, and disputed the identitv of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the Wutiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only cliild — The Leaders of Fashion, from Cmmont 
to D'Orsav— The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford— 'The Strange A leusitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details— The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closeimm (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated Miih them — The Legend of the l^mbtons— The 
yenfication in ourown time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy’s escape— The Deresford and Mynyard ghost stones correctly told— 
&c Ac. 

" It nm impetilble ta pnlietao hlflity m • work of tmuicmmi Ihri* Iwo most la- 
terdtinyvolunei, whether w« should hsvetefatd to Its rsrelleni pisn or ils not less ii- 
eetlent exeeullon The vnlumei ere Just whet ooabt to bt fooBd on every drswlna room lst>l« 
Hero you bsvt nendy eny captlrstlnf romtoecs with the pith of til their Interest prretrrril 
la undlmlnlshs'l poisnsnry, tnd «ny one mty b« reed In bait sn hour It Is net tbs least ul 
thslr nerlti that ths ramsnret are founded ob (ae(-^r whet, at least, bss been handed down 
for truth by long tradition— end the romtnte of rtalily far eirerdi Ibe roaiaBoe «f Bcllon 
Each story is told In the clear, uasEerted style with whirh ibt autbet’s firmer works 
bare made the public famUlsr, while they ilTord cvtdrnce of the value, even to h work of 
amuirmenl, of that bielorlral tnd geneMoglcBl learning that mty Justly be expected of the 
author of • The Peerage •'•—S/oni/ard. 

"Tbe eery reading for lea aldeor fire sldelo one boors of Idleiieii ’'^dfAenwum 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORTJJI; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Uarnstcr.at'Law. 2 toIs postSvo. 2ls. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. — Lord Cnebton'a Reveiige — The Great Douglas 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kmnaird — Mane Delorme and Her Hushand— The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inna of Court — Matthieson the Forger— Tnals 
that established the Illegality of Slavery— Tbe Lover Ilighwajman— The 
Accusing Spirit— The Aliorney-Ceneral of the Reign of Terror— Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law— Adventnreases of Pretended Rank— The Courier of 
Lyons-General Sarra^m'a Bigamy— The Elstree Murder— Count Bocarmd and 
his wife— Professor Webster, &c 

v-TCc bare no 'ntfitsCion “In ceceinnwDSiag tula, as one of (be most intereillngnarl.f 
that have been lately given to the pubile ** — Uonung CAronicle 

•• The favour wilh wh eh the first eeiles of this publication wss received, hna Induced 

Mr Burke to ealend his researches, which he bea done with great judgment The Incidents 

forming the subject of Ihe second senes are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained to high a meed of celebrity for Uw fint. Some of Ihe tales could scarcely be believed 
tobefonniedln fact, or to be records of eveota that have stertled the world, were there not 
tbe Incontritnble eviiteoce which Ilr Burke has etUbUahed to prove that they have 
actually happened fiierseager 
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NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 2to1s. 21$. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. NEW AND 

Chesper Edition 1 \oL 10s Cd. bound. 

“Tliis ii « T«ry good ind ■ Tirf loltKiUng nonl It U destgoed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect mao— a Chrlalian ^atlrraen. and ft abounda to Inctdenl 
both well and highly wrought Throughout U lo eoocelred io a htgh aplrit, and written 

with great ability, better than any former worb, we Ihlok, of Itt deaetredly auecetsful 

author ” — Ejaminer 

" The new end cheaper edition of this IntrieaUag work will doubtleaa meet with great 
eucceaa John HaUfax. the hero of tMs most beaotrAU story, U do oidioary hero and Ihia 
hit biatory is no ordinary boob It la a AiU length portrait of a true geotleraun, one of 
nature’a own nobility. It la also the history of a borne, tod a thoroughly English one 
The work abounda In Inefderil, and many nl tbe aeparata acenei are lull of grapUie power 
and true pathos ll law book that few will read without becoming wiser and belter 
Seofiman 

“'John Halifax* la one of the nobleat atorii 
interest Is enthralling, tbe eberactctsadmlmblysus 


BY HRS. GORE. 


THE 

TWO AHISTOGEACIES. 

BY MRS. 

PASmOHAEIiE LIFE; 

Oh. PARIS AND LOVDO.V S rota 
"The book baa among Iti tnerlltibe 
tssatuabte one of being tbocougbly read 
able "—Examiner 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. 3 toIs, 

**'A I4li f Leaaona* It told In lira 
Gore's beat atylc She ahowrrt wU, 
grace, and learning through the psgei 
witb ber uiaal fellrli/ "—Daily A’eica 

TROLLOPE. 

GERTBUDE; 

0*. PAMILT PRIDE Srola 
"Tlic publleatlon of this work will add 
U lira Tcollupt'a high ttpuuUoB as a 
DoreVat "—Peat 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 

LILLIESLEAF. j THE LAYS OF ITY LIFE. 
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